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THEATRE ARTS Offers Exclusively To Its Readers 
THE DRAMA BOOK SHELF 


Important Theatre Books At Very Substantial Savings 


22. THE 
Granville 
current in the 
art, 


the 


road 
ac ade mic 
rectors, 

execution 


Publisher's price $5.00 


2. SERGE! M. EISENSTEIN by 
word 
ography of one of the 
helped mold the 
influence 
pictures 
teacher 

science 

complete 
and creative life 


Publisher’s price $8.50 


Theatre Arts’ exciting book service to its readers will bring you each month a 
distinguished list of books on the theatre at savings up to 70 per cent. Choose 
the distinguished books from our special list each month at very special savings. 
Your library and your purse will reflect your good judgment. 


_— 


18. STANISLAVSKY DI- 
RECTS by Nikolai M. Gor 
chakov. The student, the play 
goer and the reader will find 
this valuable book the essence 
of the great director's genius 
It portrays him at work on 
five productions from 
satire i tragedy and his 
methods and techniques are 
shown as Stanislavsky 
put them int 
an exciting, 


ranging 


himselt 

practice It is 
informative and 
very useful book for your 
drama _ bookshelf. 


Publisher's price $4.75 
T.A. Special price $3.75 


THEATRE DICTIONARY by 
rechnical, colloquial, 


theatre, covering 


Wilfred 
and slang speec 
every branch of 
legitimate vaudeville and 
theatre in a readable un 
useful record of how actors, di 
and 


duties 


from the 
shows. It is 


Stage to 
speech 
way; a 
managers 


their 


stage hands speak in the 


T.A. Special price $3.25 


Marie 


hirst 


Seton. Fore 
full-scale bi 
artists of our age wl 
cinema into a major art form. His 
was profound land where motion 
were made and he was renowned as a 
and author who sought to synthesize art and 
More than 200 illustrations help reveal the 


personal 


by Brooks 


Atkinson. The 
great 


in every 


fascinating story of his stormy 


T.A. Special price $4.75 


3. WORLD THEATRE IN 


PICTURES, 


From Ancient 


Times to Modern Broadway by 


Tom 
beautiful 
plete 
theatre, 
modern 
portant period of the 
covered in 
text 
LIFE’S 
tion 
than 


ver 


Prideaux. A large and 
book that 1s a com 
pictorial history of world 
from ancient ritual to 
Broadway. Every im 
drama is 
both pictures and 
The pictures are from 
superb theatre collec- 
In all there are more 
130 famous with 
Hou pn to- 


plays 
magnificent 


graphs 


Publisher’s price $7.50 


T.A. Special price $4.95 
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Theatre Arts 


130 West 5Sth Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


| wish to take advantage of the exclusive benefits of Theatre Art's 
money-saving book service to its readers. Please send me postpaid 


the books circled below. 
22s § @ 
Name (print) 
Address 
ee 


12 


| enclose payment of §$... 


16 17 18 19 21 22 


(N.Y.C. residents please add 3% sales tax) 


12. AROUND THEATRES by Max Beer 
hohm. In these incomparably witty an 
ilized pages the Incomparable Max 

us with 153 of his finest 
acclaimed everywhere as a_ lan 
reviewing. His 
James Ibsen, Bernhardt, Du 
ballet, the Grand Guignol 
other fascinating subjects. 


writes, ““There is 


drama 
dramatic subjects 
Shaw, 
and a 
Wolcott 
hardly a sente 
and de 
satisiying booh 


Publisher's price $6.00 
T.A. Special price $4.95 


1s. S. HUROK PRESENTS. A e! { the 
S. Hurok. The Impresario Extraore 

inside story of the 
dance. From the 
Wells, only Hurok, who has st 
companies and 


that is not my 
rich 


own envy 


is a big, and 


Dance W 
reveals the 
glamorou temperan 
immortal *aviova t the 


orld by 
incredible 
world of the 
fabulous 
rm center of brilliant 
extravagant personalitic is qualihed to reveal 
the fantastic intrigues ot thirty-two 
pages of illustrations 


Publisher's price $4.50 T.A. Special price $3.75 
21. THE ART AND SCIENCE OF STAGE MANAGEMENT by 


Peter Goffin. A useful unt of the 
of staging a play; the ating a 
theme from the still and silent fort f the 
the dynamic form of action anc peed An 
text for the actor, student, stage manager 


Publisher’s price $3.75 T.A, Special price $2.50 
10. IN SEARCH OF THEATRE | ric 


reaching, handsomely 
contemporary 


ental 


Sadler’s 


There are 


and concise act entire work 
given dramatic 
written word int 


invaluable 


process of trans 


relerence 
producer and 


Bentley. In this far 
illustrated book ne of the tw foremost 
writers on the arts eatre, surveys with a 
critical eye and friendly intent the theatrical life of the Western 
World since the end of World War IL. His chapters are written 
from firsthand experience as a critic and director and deal wit! 
playwrights, actors, producers, critics audiences throughout 
Europe and the United States. Among individuals who re 
extended attention are Pirandello, Chaplin, Lorca, Shaw, 
Barrault, Strindberg, Copeau, Yeats and many others 


Publisher's price $6.00 T.A, Special price $4.50 
17. DYNAMICS OF THE FILM by Joseph and Harry 


A popular account of film art designed for the 
the basic elements: lighting, 
the actor, sound and speech, 
know for understanding 
Publisher’s price $3.50 


6. MATINEE TOMORROW, Fifty 
Ward Morehouse. An exciting and examination and 
interpretation of the theatrical scene America from the time 
of Ben Hur to Death of a Salesman. The famous drama critic 
gives us a fascinating book of the theatre's plays, players, play 
wrights and producers, with many wonderful photographs, anec 
dotes and vast stage lore. 


Publisher’s price $5.00 
16. THE GREAT GOD PAN by Robert Payne 


raphy of the Tramp: played by Charles 
character in the world create 


and 
Celve 
srecht, 


Feldman 
reader to grasp 
camera angles, the close-up, rhythm, 
and mar ther elements you should 
and enjoy motion pictures 


T.A. Special price $2.75 
Years of 


ntormal 


Our Theatre by 


T.A. Special price $1.95 


An excitrag biog 
Chaplin; the most loved 
d by the great Charlie The forbears 
of the character are discussed from their beginnings in medieval 


history to the great clowns of the present, and then the 
explores the career of Charlie the Tramp from Key 
days to Monsieur Verdoux is a de 
taining scholarship 

Publisher’s price $3.75 


5. LIVING THEATRE, Great Play 
American and European 
under the Auspices of ANTA. Edit 
Alice Venezky Griffin, an 
of Theatre Arts 
Helen Hayes. A approach to 

preciation and enjoyment of the drama. 
From the Oresteia to The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, this large volume 
ries of American and 
and explores the basic techniques and types 
of drama which plays represent. It 
holds a wide appeal for the drama student, 
drama and general 


Publisher’s price $6.00 
T.A. Special price $4.95 


author 
Comedy 
its enter 


stone 


ghtiul book in 
T.A. Special price $2.19 
Stawe 

associate 


Magazine. F 
new 


Trew 


presents a se 


European stage hits 
these 


lover reader 





America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
JON WHITCOMB 
AL PARKER 
STEVAN DOHANOS 
HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 
PETER HELCK 
FRED LUDEKENS 
BEN STAHL 
ROBERT FAWCETT 
AUSTIN BRIGGS 
DONG KINGMAN 
ALBERT DORNE 


WE’RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LIKE TO DRAW,” say America’s 12 


Most Famous Artists. Many men and women have hidden 
art talent they never dreamed of. They could be trained for 
success and security in the field of art if they only knew their 
own ability. We artists will help you discover your art talent 


free! Just send for our FREE ART TALENT TEST. 


Thousands paid $1 er | FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 


| 
; to take this : Studio 107-P, Westport, Conn. | 
soventng S-gnge test. Nate 2. Send me without obligation your Famous Artists Talent Test. | 
It’s yours FREE pie 
! 

| 

| 

| 


if you act at once. , poet 
Mail the coupon A i iss (PLEASE PRINT) ail 
NOW! 2 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 

outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 

TROUPER in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
FULLY , socti 

AUTOMATIC erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 


ARC SPOTLIGHT system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


jr! 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 


The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 
quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 
projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to TROUPERETTE 
flood. The Trouperette projects 6\5 times brighter head spots INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


than other incandescents. 


See your theatre, school. or stage equipment 


dealer or send coupon for | 


free literature and prices. BORPO RATION 


94 City Park Avenue 
Toledo 2, Ohie 


Please send free literature and prices on 
the Strong (Trouper; ()Trouperette. 


STREET 
CITY AND STATE 
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DEAR SIR: 


In the November issue there is a letter 
in which I am called “one ill-informed 
summer theatre producer” . . . because 
of a statement attributed to me in an 
article . . . titled “Mad Dogs and Straw 
Hat Producers” by Maurice Zolotow. I 
was quoted as saying, “The era of the 
barn theatre and the straw hat circuit 
is gone. I don’t know of more than two 
or three theatres that are actually con- 
verted barns.” . . . Mr. Zolotow obvi- 
ously misunderstood what I said. 

We were discussing only theatres that 
played stars, not resident company oper- 
ations, and what I said was, “There 
aren’t very many playhouses left that 
look like barns among the star theatres. 
The public today, when it pays $3 or 
more for a ticket, wants solid comfort 
plus big names . . . regular theatre seats, 
air-conditioning, beautiful sets . . . and 
generally plush surroundings.” That’s 
why Westport, Matunuck and Dennis 
have spent so much money modernizing 
their ex-barns and making them real 
theatres 

CHARLOTTE BUCHWALD HARMON 

Clinton Playhouse 

Clinton, Conn 


With great 
monthly 


interest I follow the 
editions of THEATRE ArTS, 
where it is possible to get a fine and 
sometimes impressive survey of theatre 
life in the United States. The develop- 
ment and the present state of dramatic 
art in the States seem remarkable . 
not only the number of theatres . . . but 
much more the quality of theatres, of 
performances and of the plays them- 
selves 

DR. HERMANN HOLZMANN 
Innsbruck, Austria 


I have had enough of your witless 
Mr. Zolotow. (His) criticism of Louis 
Kronenberger’s Company Manners con- 
vinces me you should hire Mr. Kronen- 
berger and throw out Mr. Zolotow. 

Let’s have a little intelligence and less 
wisecracks 

MICHAEL RUBIN 
Brewster, N. Y 


The current issue of THEATRE 
ARTS sports two pieces by you (Zolotow) 
—one on Kronenberger, the other on 
Tallulah and play—that I feel are the 
most readable horse sense being written 
on the theatre today... . 
HAMILTON WRIGHT 
Sharon, Conn 
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The Cover 


Robert Montgomery, who has returned to the theatre after a long 
absence to direct The Desperate Hours, is the author of “The Chal- 
lenge of Our Times” on page 30. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur 


The Play 


33. Anniversary Waltz by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 


Features 


The Practicality of Impractical Criticism by John Gassner 

A Stage for the Screen Capital by Huntington Hartford 

The Efficiency Experts of Show Business by Sandy Wilson 

Theatre Arts Gallery 

The Challenge of Our Times by Robert Montgomery 

Joshua Logan: Virtuoso Director. Photographs by 
MacArthur. 

Solid Josephine Hull 

The Dark Is Light Enough. 
MacArthur. 

Father of the Theatre by Leo Brad) 


Roderick 


Story in pictures by Roderick 


Opera 


61 lower-case opera but Upper-Case Fun by Emily Coleman 
63 Opera Takes Its Staging Cues from Theatre by Elemer Nag) 
66 Introducing “Arabella” to America—in English 


George Spelvin 
59 Kind Hearts and Qualifying Phrases 


On Broadway 


12 The Living Room 
13. Abie’s Irish Rose 

13. One Eye Closed 

14. Wedding Breakfast 
15 Mrs. Patterson 

16 Hit the Trail 

17 Lunatics and Lovers 
18 The Bad Seed 


20 The Season on Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


Off Broadway 
76 Sandhog 


Departments 


3 Letters 

4 Calendar 
10 Offstage 
77 Theatre, U.S.A 
81 Play Contests 
85 Books 


PuBLicaTiON Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 
EpiTortaAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 
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PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE - TONY AWARDS 


JOHN 
oo WAYHE® FORSYTHE 


of 
serTechouse wth 


¢ 
gauist 
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A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted from the Novel by Vern Sneider) 
with 


PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS * WILLIAM HANSEN 


ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN © Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Please enciose stomped, sell-oddressed envelope 
ond specify alternate dotes. 
Mon, thro Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60; Merz. $4.05; Bale. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat. Ewgs. Orch. $6.25; Mezz. $5.20; 
Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats, Wed. & Set. 
Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $3.45; Balc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Taxes Incl. 





THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY presents 
“Superb Shocker . . 


matic Smash!” —waLTER WINCHELL 


NANCY KELLY 


Adapted from the WILLIAM MARCH Nevel 
EVELYN VARDEN, HENRY JONES, 
EILEEN HECKART, THOMAS 
CHALMERS, PATTY McCORMACK 
Staged by REGINALD DENHAM 


46th STREET THEATRE, 226 W. 46. Cl 6-427! 
Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
_—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN FONTAINE 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON 


ANTHONY PERKINS 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


BARRYMORE THEATRE, 243 W. 47. Ci 6-0390 
Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“A SMASH HIT!" —Winchell 


WILLIAM = ELAINE 
JOHNSON MALBIN 


ZIEGFELD ats: Wee. & sat 


. Season’s First Dra- 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Moon for the Misbegotten—Bijou, W. 45th. 
A new repertory group is presenting this 
"Neill play about an oversized Irish girl for 

a run of from six to eight weeks. 


Anastasia—Guy Bolton adaptation of a melo- 
drama by arcelle Maurette concerning a 
irl living in Berlin after the first World 
jar, who pretends to be a Russian princess ; 
with Viveca Lindfors, Hurd Hatfield, Joseph 
Anthony. 


Anniversary Waltz—Booth, 45th. A domestic 
metry by Jerome etn and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; 
with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey. 


Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
7 musical about Paris in the 90’s with 
o. 


Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches. 


Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. A musical spectacle 
by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan, adapted 
from Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes o Pinza, Walter 
7, Florence Henderson and William Tab- 

rt. 


Festival—Comedy by Sam and Bella Spewack 
about a beautiful music teacher’s struggles to 
interest a music-hating impresario in a child 
prodigy ; with Paul Henreid, Betty Field, 

eorge Voskovec. 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French 
West Indies; with Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, 
Dino DiLuca, Frederick O'Neal. 


Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An pe 
lent musical version of the Knoblock ay 
with music from Borodin; with Elaine Ma! 
Julie Wilson and William Johnson. 


Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing mat- 
rimony and morality; with Vicki Cummings, 
Dennis King, Sheila Bond. 


Mrs. Patterson—National, W. 4lst. Eartha Kitt 
stars in this play by Charles Sebree and 
Greer Johnson about a Negro girl who lives 
in a dream world; with Estelle Winwood. 


Peter Pan—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
spectacular musical version of Barrie’s fantasy, 


starring Mary Martin in the title role; with 
Cyril Ritchard. 


Plain and Fancy—Mark Hellinger, 1655 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy set in Pennsylvania 
Amish community, with Barbara Cook, Rich- 
ard Derr, Stefan Schnabel. 

Put Them All Together—Fay Bainter, Barry 
Macollum and Joan Wetmore in a play about 
a wealthy widow who dominates her son. 


Quadrille—Coronet, W. 49th. In Noel Coward’s 
riod comedy, handsomely mounted by Cecil 
ell Alfred Lunt and fi Fontanne star 
as a blunt American businessman and a 
charming marchioness in pursuit of their elop- 
ing mates. 


"The most exciting piece of theatre | have 
encountered this season . . . Eartha Kitt is 
wonderful.'"—Chapman, News. 


LEONAKD SILLMAN Presents 


Ewttha Kitt 


in @ new play with music 


Mrs: patlerspy, 


with ESTELLE WINWOOD 
A GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRODUCTION 


MAIL ORDERS acces? 
Prices: Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $5 Seuss 
Mezz. $4.60; Baic. 3.48, 2.90, 350% f 
i. Eves.: in. 80; 


NATIONAL THEATRE—NY. €. 
4 3. | West of Tt Ave. 
pees Wednesday & Saturday =o 


Rechining Figure—Holida ry 
Kurnitz’s 
Harry Kurnits’s comedy, adapeed, frem_ his 


has a lest Renoir; with Martin 
Gabel and Mike Wallace. 4 


Tea and Syayatie— —Robert Anderson’s illumi- 
nating drama about a sensitive student ac- 
cused of homosexuality in a New England 
boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif Erick- 
son, Anthony Perkins. 


The Bad Seed—46th Street Theatre. Maxwell 
Anderson’s adaptation of the William March 
novel about a nine-year-old murderess influ- 
enced by heredity; with Nancy Kelly and 
Patty McCormack. 


The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wil- 
son’s witty and stylish musical comedy in the 
style of the 1920’s; with Julie Andrews. 


The Flowering Peach—Belasco, W. 44th. Clif- 
ford Odets’ modern treatment of the Biblical 


story of Noah with contemporary implications 
Menasha Skulnik plays Noah. 


The Grand Prize—Plymouth, W. 45th. Ronald 
Alexander’s comedy about a secretary who 
wins her boss in a lottery; with June Lock- 
hart, John Newland, Nancy Wickwire. 


The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A 
lighthearted musical comedy treatment of 
Richard Bissel’s novel 7, Cents, about labor 
and management oa in a pajama fac- 
tory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr. and 
Janis Paige. 


The Rainmaker—Cort, W. 48th. Romantic com- 
edy by N. Richard Nash about a stranger 
whose visit to a drought-stricken farm changes 
the lives of its inhabitants; with Geraldine 
Page and Darren McGavin. 


The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband gk. a 
velops an extramarital itch after seven 
of married life; with Tom Ewell and Sally 
Forrest. 


The Saint of Bleecker Street—Broadway, 1681 
Broadway. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera con- 
cerning a saintly young girl and her material- 
— brother; with Gloria Lane and David 
oleri. 


The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th. 
Howard Teichmann-George S. Kaufman satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 


the company owner; with Loring Smith and 
Ruth McDevitt. 


The Southwest Corner—John Cecil Holm’s 
dramatization of Mildred Walker’s novel about 
an octogenarian’s decision to share her home; 
with Eva LeGallienne, Enid Markey, Parker 
Fennelly. 


The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin 
Beck, W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy 
based on the Vern Sneider novel, about an 
army captain and the natives of Okinawa; 
with David Wayne. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie ~~. 
cerning the trial of a young man accused of 


murdering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. 


"A Solid Gold Click" —Walter Winchell 
“It's a very funny show" — 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GORDON presents 


The SOLID :GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TECHMAN one GEORGE $. KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


staged by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. 
Eves. Orch. Mon.-Thur. $4.60, Balc. $4.60, 4.05, 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat. Eves. Orch. 
$5.75, Balc. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. 
Wed. Mat. Orch. $3.45, Balc. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 
1.75, 1.15, Sat. Mat. Orch. $4.05, Balc. $3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75, 1.15. All Tax Incl. 


MUSIC BOX 


45th St. West of Broadway, Cl 6-4636 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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Openings 


Bus Stop—February 


New William Inge play 
with action revolving 


peor Kube 


45th, Feb. 3. 
ge Bay Leueen 


Enough—week of Feb. 7. 

s verse play set at the time 
of the Austro- arian war of 1848-49; with 
Katharine Cornell, Tyrone Power, Arnold 
Moss, Marian Winters. 

Desperate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th, 

. 10. Dramatization by Joseph Hayes of 
his novel taking place in a house chosen as 
a_hide-out by escaped convicts; with Karl 
Malden, Nancy Coleman, Paul Newman. 

The Wayward aint—mid-Feb. Comedy-fantasy 
by Paul Vincent Carroll, directed by Elliott 
Nugent. 

The Wisteria Trees—City Center, W. 55th, Feb. 
2-13. Helen Hayes stars in a limited-engage- 
ment ent of seamen, Leane 8 , ye i 
ting adaptation o ekhov’s 
Orchard. 


Tonight in Samarkand—week of Jan. 31. Play 
by Jacques Deval about a fortune teller and 
a lady animal trainer; with Louis Jourdan 
and Felicia Montealegre 


Christopher F 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Bus bem Oi tie Playhouse, Jan. 27; Phil- 
adelphia, Walnut Street, Jan. 31. 

The Dark Is Light Enough—Washington, D.C., 
National, Jan. 24-Feb. 5. 

The Wayward Saint—Boston, Jan. 27-Feb. 12 


Shows on Tour 


Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Harris Theatre, Chi- 
cago, through February. Edward Chodorov’s 
comedy about a psychoanalyst who learns of 

_ his fiancée’s so from an unsuspecting pa- 
tient. With Iph Bellamy, Joan Gray and 
Patrick O’Neill. 

Tea and Sympathy—Hartman Theatre, Celum- 
bus, Feb. 7-9; Memorial Auditorium, Louis- 
= Feb. 16-12; New American Theatre, 

Louis, Feb. 14; Lyceum Theatre, Minne- 
aul Feb. 21; Pabst Theatre, Milwaukee, 
Feb. 28. Deborah Kerr, Alan Baxter and Don 
Dubbins star in Robert Anderson’s perce; tive 
drama about a sensitive student in a New 
England boys’ school. 

The Fifth Season— Erlanger Theatre, Chicago 
through February. Sylvia Regan’s farce about 
the woes of the garment industry; with 
Joseph Buloff and Chester Morris. 

The King and I—Shubert Theatre, Chicago, 
through February. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
musical version of Anna and the King of 
Siam; with Patricia Morison. 

The Pajama Game—Shubert 
Haven, Jan. 29-Feb. 5; Her Meier's Thea- 
tre, Montreal, Canada, Feb. 6- Masonic 
Auditorium, Rochester, Feb. 21-28. A light- 
hearted musical about labor and management 

roblems in a pajama factory; with Stephen 
Readin, Fran Warren. 

The Seven Year Itch—Birmingham, Feb. 2; 
Atlanta, Feb. 3-5; Montgomery, Feb. 7; Mo- 
bile, Feb. 8; New Orleans, Feb. 9-20; Baton 
Rouge, Feb. 21, 22; Houston, Feb. 23-35 ; San 
Antonio, Feb. 26-28. George pack. 5 ‘long- 
run Broadway comedy, Eddie Bracken 


Theatre, New 


“GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” —watter Winchell 
“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.”-Atkinson 


COURTNEY BURR ond ELLIOTT NUGENT 


TOM EWELL 


year itch 
SALLY FORREST 


George , Rita 
emnardt " * Morley 
Renee» A ~ GERSTAD 


.60-1.73; Sat. Eve. 
7, Mats, Wed & Sats wget ia ck) 


Please enclose 
FULTON THEATRE, 210 W. 46th St 
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the lewhwuse ul ugust Muve Biltuses< 
Theatre, Los Seiten ‘aaah February. Jobn 
Patrick’s droll comedy based on the Vern 
Sneider novel about an army captain and the 
natives of Okinawa; with Burgess Meredith 
| appara 
oo February. Melvyn las stars in 
Alexander’ 


8 situation comedy. 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8lst St. The Curi- 
ous Angel and Saga by Bown Adams and 
Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai Yevreinov, 
Saturdays in February at 8:30 p.m. 

a mmunity heatre—Dewitt Clinton 

igh School, 100 W. Mosholu P’kwy., Bronx 
68. Misalliance Feb. 11, 12; Men in White, 
Feb. 25, 26. Bryant High School, 48th St. 
and 3lst feb 18.19 ng Island City 3. Misalli- 
a . Hill Playhouse, 
. Misalliance, Feb. 2-6; Men 

in White, Feb. 16-20. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. Chekhov’s 
The Three Sisters, directed by James Light, 
opens Feb. 10. 

Greenwich News Theatre—141 W. 13th St. Juno 
and the Paycock, opens Feb. 12. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave. South. The Chair 
by Tom Hill and Don Stuart. February. 

yee Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th St. Shaw’s 

The Doctor’s Dilemma, with Geraldine Fitz- 
aga Will Kuluva, Roddy McDowell, to 


President Theatre—247 West 48th St. The 
Troublemakers, a new play by George Bellak ; 
with Don Fellows, alem Ludwig, Lois 
Wheeler. February. 

Proscenium Productions—Cher Lane Theatre, 
38 Commerce St. Anouilh’s ieves’ Carnival, 
with William Windom and William Le Mas- 
sina. February. 

Shakespearewrights—Jan Hus Auditorium, 531 
E. 74th St. Three Shakespeare productions 
in repertory. February. 
howcase Theatre—Finch Theatre, 52 P a 78th 
St. Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, opens Feb. 16. : 

Studio Six—1129 6th Ave. An Bier series. 
February. 


Dance 
YM-YWHA—1395 Lexington Ave. A_ lecture 


demonstration by Martha Graham, The Con 
temporary Dance Theatre, ye 


Opera 


Chamber Opese Players—St. 


John’s Episcopal! 
Church, 


4 Waverly Place. Gilbert’ and 
Sullivan’s Ruddigore, with William Mayleas, 
William Murray, Hibbard James, Pat Gamber, 
week end of Feb. 4. 


Other U.S. Productions 


(Schedules for April must be received by the 
12th of February.) 


Alabama 

Marion—Judson College. Sabrina Fair, Feb. 18. 

Arizona 

Tucson—University of Arizona 
Calls, Feb. 15-20. 

Arkansas 


Fayetteville—University of Arkansas. Cosi fan 
utte, Feb. 15-19. 


An Inspector 


“SHEER DELIGHTI” McClain, Jrl-Amer. 


IT MUSICAL 
fwvh JULIE ANDR 


ROYALE TI 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mat. $4.05, 
Sat. Mat. $4.60, 4.6, 3.45, 
30, 1.75. Tax. Incl. 


SAM S. SHUB RT 44th W. of B’way. Ci 6-5996 


"A HUMOINGER!%. ‘ome 


JOHN 
RAITT - PAIGE 
«a, EDDIE FOY ir. 


ist Ses, 3 ce (Tax tne 
Please enclose atiadtmnes. 


with mall order 
Gad suggest one aiternate date. 





KALASIRIS 
CHITONS 
PALLAS 
FARTHINGALES 
PANNIERS 


will be authentic when Van 
Horn and Son are entrusted 
with costuming your production. 
Not every costume slr calls for 
exact historical detail but each 
of the more than 60,000 cos- 
tumes that make up Van Horn’s 
inventory has been designed and 
manufactured to the exact- 
ing standards prescribed by 
# their Art and Research De- 
oe partment. Partof Van Horn’s 
uy service is their attention to 
detail that assures correct 
fitting of every costume and 
com color harmony to 
the whole. production. Also of 
importance to producers is Van 
Horn’s ample stock and manufac- 
turing facilities which insure de- 
livery on or before the date speci- 
fied. If you are responsible 
for the costuming of any 
4s production why not discuss 
[your problems with Van 
Horn and Son. Their ex- 
perience gained i in over 100 
years of service to the Amer- 
ican Theatre is at your dis- 
posal. Here you will find 
competent service for rentals 
plus complete manufacturing 
and importing departments to 
fill the most exacting special 
needs. 
FREE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
_ Van Horn’s publish a 
monthly magazine devoted 
to theatre news and articles 
of interest. The Call Board 
is available, free to members 
of amateur and professional 
organizations. 
To receive free subscription, 
send a post card to address 
below, giving your name, 
address and name of organi- 
zation to which you belong. 


peas ¢Son 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


Serving the American Theatre Since 1852 


. $5, 10-12 is, 


City—2) Camino 


x 
Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12. 
Sacramento—Civic 


a to be aan F 

Jose—San Theatre 

m.... BartareRepert Th Heartbreak 
ita t 
House, Feb. 2 el seers 


Colorado 


Denver—University of Reese. Playboy of the 
Western World, Feb. 3-12 

Greeley— Little Theatre of the Rockies. My 3 
Angels, Feb. 3-5. 


Connecticut 


Lakeville—Hotchkiss Sugmatic Association. Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, Feb. 


Florida 


Hollywood—Little Theater of Hollywood. Be 
Your , Feb. 11-15. 

Sarasota—Palm Tree Playhouse. Country Girl, 
Feb. 1-6; Present ter, Feb. 8-13, 15-20; 
Summer ‘and Smoke, Feb. "90-27. 
= Players of Sarasota. Second Threshold, 

e 

West Pim Beach—Norton Gallery Players. Lo 

and Behold, Feb. 9-12, 16-19 


Illinois 


Chicago—Goodman Memorial Theatre Children’s 
Theatre. The Magic Horn, Saturdays and 
Sundays beginning Feb. 19. 

Evanston—Northwestern University. 
Feb. 1-6. 

Galesburg—Knox College. The Two Angry 
Women of Abington, American premiére of 
the Elizabethan work, Feb. 24-26 


Fashion, 


Indiana 


Lafayette—Lafayette Little + wee Thérése by 
Thomas Job, Jan. 31-Feb. 
Purdue layshop. A eee Named Desire, 
Feb. 24-26. 

Terre Haute—Community Theatre. Late Love, 
Feb. 16-20. 


lowa 


Ames—lIowa State College. The 13th Chair, 
Feb. 10-12; The Medium and The Telephone, 
Feb. 24-26. 

Mason City—Little Theatre. The Fourposter, 
Feb. 15-17. 

Waterloo—Community Playhouse. Rags to Riches, 
Feb. 16-18. 


Kentucky 

Anchorage—Anchorage Children’s Taper. The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Feb. 18, 

Berea—Berea College. The Barretts a Wimpole 
Street. February. 


A// 4-Engine Flights 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 
Finest Swiss impert 
Made of the choicest Swiss herry; 
seo caueed quantl la onnwned, y 
weed. Each instrument eae ad and 
tested. Model ib Kueng Soprano 
Mn $7.50 


Other from $3.75 ond Altes from 
$12.00 SMrieaey Deimeisch, Purcell, 
Berenreiter. 


d 
Also Send for Catalog 25 


the 

largest 

Recorder : 
Music 

Catalog. 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


130 West 56 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





The Preferred Hotel in 


NEW YORK 


private bath, est 


4 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av. 





LOWEST COACH FARES OF ANY MAJOR AIRLINE 


«$99 CALIFORNIA 572-~- 


von. ) CHICAGO 524 
MIAMI *39 
DALLAS *56 


@ 500,000 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Dependable On-Time Flights 
@ Billion Passenger Miles 

@ Perfect Safety Record 

@ Fly Now— Pay Later 


ALL FARES PLUS TAK 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK — Mi 2-4433 TIMES SQUARE BROADWAY - UL 67700 
726 Bread Stat daymeet © 41 st and BROADWAY © een canes Gree Son feltce 30 off Flatbece 
SORTH AMERICAN AIR COACH SYSTEMS, INC GEMERAL AGENTS [OR WORTH AMERICAN AURLINES. INC sed OTHER IRREGULAR AIRLINES 
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A 
continental 
atmosphere 


for overnight or 
permanent 
residence 


C 


PARK AVENUE AT 67th ST. 
NEW VORK 


NOW Sy’, 


ee 


A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN a 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardis 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to makel 

ef 


jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN. 
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Louwisiene 
Rouge-- Little Theater jane, 


Maryland 
Baltizs ~ 


Massachusetts 


Northampton—Smith College. The Unknown 
Warrior, Feb. 9-11; Words and Music with 


Claude Rains, Feb. 15 


Michigan 


Detroit—Wayne University. Lysistrata and The 
Man of Destiny, Feb. 11, 12, 17-19. 


TAMARA 


itimore—Children’s Educational Theatre and 
~ Vaospend Theatre. Fables and Leg 


~* | DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL %: STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 


Grand ids—Civic Theatre. As You Like It, Korean Veterans 


Feb. 18-26. 


Muskegon—Civic Theatre. a. Theatre: Mys- 27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 


tery at the Old Fort, Fe’ 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis—University of Minnesota. 


ance, Jan. 27-Feb. 5; Othello, 
March ° 


Nebraska 


Lincoln—Community Playhouse. The 


Feb. 9-12, 16-19 


New York 


Garden City—Adelphi College. La Boheme giv- 


en in English, Feb. 3-5 


TRafalgar 7-5834 


Misalli- 


24- 
USE 


V- Wel: 


Women, SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS — 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lats 
Cut, 78 R.P.M 
@ Reforded from Life on Film 


Ithaca—Cornell University. Twelfth Night, Feb S thon Wants 


17-20. 


North Carolina 


Salisbury—Catawba College. Antigone, 


Ohio 


@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advor 
tageous 

@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Thomas J. 


VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 


DISTRIBUTOR 


16 


Columbus—Ohio Bente University. The Winter’s + tpg instentancous 


Tale, Jan. 28-Feb 
Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. 
Jan. 28-Feb. 5. 


150 WEST 46th STREET Recording Service 


Stalag 17, NEW YORK 36, N. Y_ 42 Lombard Street 


Terento, Ont., Can. 


by working with Stars 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Doliar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 


Cinema, TV, Radio Studios 
Four Stages 

Student Touring Company 
Professional Faculty 

$70,000 Wardrobe 

Fine Library 

Rooftop Dance Studio 
Technical Workroom 

Three Dormitories 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 


DEGREE AND 
CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-Schoo!" 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Street 
doktolo(-tile Me @elibielaitis| 


“Where students work with professionals" 





JOHN CHAPMAN 


Noted Duily News Theatre 
Critic and Author. 


ae 


(7 


JUNE 5-JULY 14, 1955 


“Y isting 


ENGLAND - FRANCE - ITALY 
GERMANY + SWITZERLAND 
SPAIN 


ae top-class inside tour devoted to the European 
Vheatre—its Musicals, Operas, Plays, great movie studios and 
the most famous stars. Personal introductions, Receptions 
and Educational Discussions 


$1875.00 per person 


Z.. - 
i-=)y 
Thos. S. Duffy ' 
TOUR ORGANIZER 
7 WOTEL ONONDAGA, 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


— 
AIR TRAVEL VIA.. 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 





Okichoma 
Tulsa—University of Tulsa Mheatre What's the 
Spirit, Feb. 15-19 


Oregon 

Portland—Civic Theatre. My 3 Angels, Feb. 2-19; 

bar 5 Theatre: Gi Dog and the Calico 
Jan. 15-Feb. 6. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia—Hedgerow Theatre. Right You Are 
If You Think You Are, opens Feb. 


Rhode Island 
Providence—Brown University. The Crucible, 
Feb. 23-26. 


South Dakota 
College Station—South Dakota State College. 
The Male Animal, Feb. 24, 26. 


Tennessee 
Oak Ridge—Community Playhouse. Mister Rob- 
erts, Feb. 10-12. 


Texas 
Austin—University of Texas. Cultural Enter- 
tainment Committee presents Anna Russell in 


a new show, Feb. 7; —— Theatre pre- 
sents Our Town, Feb. 9- 


Dallas—Theatre °54-’55. a Hemlock o a 
new comedy by a —— Jan. -Feb. 
19; be 9 Summer of Dress ress, “4 new 
drama Bernard C. WSncenteld Feb. 21- 
March 4 


Lubbock—Texas Technological College. The 
Little Foxes, Feb. 16-18. 

Waco—Baylor "University. A Different Drummer, 
a new play by Gene McKinney, Feb. 3-19 


Utah 

Dugway—Skull Valley Players. Harvey, Feb. 
9-11. 

Provo—Brigham PS ta University. Point of No 
Return, Pe 


Washington 

Seattle— ee of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: Escapade, Jan. 21-Feb. 26; Univer- 
sity Playhouse: Tobias and the Angel, indefi- 
nite run beginning Jan. 13 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay—Community Theatre. Stalag 17, Feb. 
19-21. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS _ 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Call Your Local Travel Representative or 
Teletype — NY 1-3601 


GRAND CENTRAL AREA 


‘| Shelton 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majori of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio Theatre, ‘elevision shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Soma Henie and ‘other ice 

Shows and night clups, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 a:..ateur productions every week. 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


BROOK §S 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


in the middiewest it’s .. 


SU 7-6778 
nd Sale of 


ghting Equipment 


SUM 
++ ATITS BEST / 


i} YOUR CAREER IN 
| THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


Lexington Ave. at 49th Street 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 

Garage facilities 

1200 modern rooms, television equipped 
Reasonable rates. Swimming Pool 
(complimentary to quests), Health 
Ciub, Gymnasium. Excellent 
Restaurant, ftee Shop 


RADIO CITY AREA 


} SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 
(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- 


bbep j otel rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
Sist St. East of 7th Ave. Accommodates 1000 w a Se 2 See —- ae 
queets. Each — with bath, om. —_ ry Only 40 connie each sum- 
ay B. --B, . ~ mer. Appointments made early each 
taurant,"" Cocktail Lounge Breakfast Room, Ga- . spring. | a, guest stars. College de- 
rage facilities. AAA Recommended gree credit 


3) Every talented member is placed in one 
¥\) ef our professional stock companies, 
after their summer's training. 
A ao, TIMES SQUARE AREA We are the largest, oldest, and most 
ener aes < popular summer theatre training-base 
for young actors. (2,384 alumni.) 
IF YO ARE <TREMELY SIN- 
ing war | Goole CERE, and SHOW PROMISE FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE or TV, 
write for our book, called “RESULTS,” 
listing hundreds whom we have hel 


Give your brief background and aspirations 
in your first letter. Address: 


— LLA BACH THEATRE 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTELS du histeris town by the sce tn New 
———— sacationland, Gateway of Cape Coed. 











44th St. East of a way. Accommodates 860 
persons in rooms with private bath, shower, radio. 
Moderate rates. Television available. Popular- 
ced Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, 

Shop, Garage facilities. 


ROYAL CREST 
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HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


“4 ON ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a 


great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 
or afterward, as you desire, and then .. . 


with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Mustc-Appreciation Recorps 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 


vised 


ords, all the music you listen to is trans- 


After hearing several of these rec- 


formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in any 
university 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 


RECORDS YOU WANT... 
Appreciation Recorp will be issued—for 


A new Music- 


subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 


WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


ou MAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what 


ON THE OTHER SIDE * °” 


illuminating an- 
alysis of the music, with 


the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 


you can learn what to listen for. 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


A" TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
aware, we do not listen to good music 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. )’ou are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
CIATION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch disc — 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented. 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, BeeTHoven’s Fiery SyMpHony, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. 
You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may cancel 
any time thereafter. 


PLAY 33% R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


R35-2 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me 


ence the first Music-Apprectation Recorp 


Beethoven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name in a 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address 


have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 


to hear? This demonstration will show 


may have been missing in listening 
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you what you 


City 


great music. 


Trial Subscription to Mustc-Apprectation Recorns, under the condi 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, I am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, and may take enly 
those | want. Also, I may cancel this subscription after hearing this 
first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introduc- 
tory record is free in any case 


(Please Print) 


Zone 





Getting ready for Plain and Fancy, the 
new musical about the Pennsylvania 
Amish country, dancer Ina Hahn goes 
through her paces for the benefit of some 
of the backstage principals. In the first 
row, from left: James Gardiner, copro- 
ducer; Helen Tamaris, choreographer; 
and two more coproducers, Richard Koll- 
mar and Yvette Schumer. Rear rou 
from left: Franz Allers, musical director; 
Morton Da Costa, who staged the show; 
and Albert Hague, who wrote the music 





At the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts celebration of its seventieth anni- 
versary, graduate Thelma Ritter chats 
with students currently enrolled. Founded 
in 1884 by Franklin Haven Sargent, in 
association with playwright Steele Mac- 
kaye, the school had among its instruc- 
tors that first year David Belasco and 
Charles Frohman. Charles Jehlinger, an 
academy graduate, later served as head 
of the school, which now is directed b) 
another graduate, Frances Fuller 


BEN MANCUSO, IMPACT 


EDWARD BLAKEMAN 


OFFSTAGE... 


Shooting Title? 

The issue of war and peace, which 
has been occupying the center of the 
international stage for more years than 
we care to think about, is now moving 
into a more esoteric sphere, the enter- 
tainment world—and we can’t think of 
a better place for it. The crucial shot 
in this shift appears to have been fired 
by that eminently peaceable warrior, Mr 
Michael Todd of Broadway, Flushing 
and Oklahoma! 

Todd announced that he had read 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace and that he 
was going to make a film of it in co- 
operation with Yugoslavia’s Mr. Tito, 
who would provide backgrounds and 
most of the cast in the form of the 
Yugoslav army and its native terrain. 

This caused snickers to emerge from 
Mr. David Selznick, the husband of 
actress Jennifer Jones. Some years ago 
Selznick had taken that quaint Holly- 
wood precaution of registering the title 
War and Peace, and as a consequence 
he was doubtful that anyone else, includ- 
ing Todd, was apt to produce Tolstoy’s 
novel. 

“I don’t question (Todd’s) quaint 
boast that he’s read the book,” Selz- 
nick added. 
Meanwhile, reports slinking out of 

Italy suggested that an Italian version 
of the Russian epic was going to be 
made there by Ponti-DeLaurentiis, an 
organization which possibly does not 
keep up with the Hollywood registration 
of titles. 

All of this leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that George Kaufman’s new 
musical Silk Stockings is probably the 
most up-to-date thing on our musical 
stage since Will Rogers was delivering 
his monologues in the Ziegfeld Follies 
For one of the important factors in the 
plot of Silk Stockings is the shooting of 
a film version of War and Peace. Ap- 
parently Kaufman doesn’t bother about 
what is registered in Hollywood either 
In fact, the futility of such registration, 
and a possible solution for any dilemma 
that Todd may think he’s facing, is 
suggested by a line delivered by an ap- 
propriately harehrained girl at the con- 
clusion of the filming scene in the 
musical. 

“Now,” she says, “if we only had 
a good title instead of War and 
Peace.” 


“E” for Ethics 

Registration of titles in Hollywood 
originated, as we understand it, as a 
means of introducing some primitive 
form of order to that jungle. Now it 


appears that civilization is growing so 
rampant out there that the inhabitants 
are acquiring ethics—and, as might be 
expected, their ethics are not simple and 
practical but colossal, wide-screen, stereo- 
phonic ethics, suitable for use in coast- 
to-coast Recently when Hal 
Wallis bought the movie rights to N 
Richard Nash’s play The Rainmaker fox 
$350,000, M-G-M put up a howl of 
protest because the studio said it had 
not had a chance to bid for it. This, 
according to an M-G-M executive, is 
unethical in the new order of Hollywood 
civilization. But Wallis was simultan- 
cously raising his own protest about a 
breach of ethics because Columbia re- 
portedly got the film rights to The Solid 
Gold Cadillac by adding $10,000 to 
Wallis’ bid without giving Wallis an 
opportunity to meet it. 


tumult. 


Well, we love those ethics. We like 
the ethics of any movie man who feels 
it is his right to pay more than $350,000 
for a play. The only thing that this 
outburst of ethics-in-Hollywood leaves 
us wondering about is whether Wallis 
and M-G-M and Columbia and all the 
others got an ethical chance to outbid 
Mr. Selznick for War and Peace 


ANGEL’S LAMENT 
Oh, to be an angel (the kind with 
dough), 
To have the wherewithal 
To back a show. 


Ah, to be an angel (the loaded kind), 
To own a hit on Broadway 
I would not mind 


I'd like to have a musical on the 
Street, 
And then for art's sake launch a play 
A bit offbeat 
(Refrain ) 
Our father 
fleeting, 
“Keep your minds and books well 
dusted.” 
Our minds are pure and we are 
poor— 
The only 
busted. 


taught us wealth was 


show I backed went 


—Frances T. Greenspan 


Made for Each Other 

Things seem to be picking up on these 
shores for the British family Donat. Not 
that the acting patriarch of the family, 
Robert Donat, has had much to com- 
plain about regarding the reception 
accorded his films over here. The Amer- 
ican stage has yet to be graced by him, 
but as of this writing, reports are cur- 
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rent that he may be lured over here 
‘ext season to play the role created in 
London by Sir Laurence Olivier in 
erence Rattigan’s “occasional fairy tale” 
The Sleeping Prince. 

Meanwhile the patriarch’s nephew, 
Peter Donat, also an actor, has had what 
strikes us as a unique success in Ameri- 
can television. Herewith a day-by-day 
account of his joint adventure with Mar- 
tine Bartlett 

First day: Martine Bartlett is an ac- 
tress. I am an actor. Both of us have 
done many plays on television and stage 
Neither of us has ever written a script. 

“Second day: Decided to write tele- 
vision script. 

“Third day: Martine suggested doing 
an adaptation of Jane Austen’s novel 
Emma. Went to library and got two 
copies. (Discovered a stage adaptation 
which had been produced in England by 
my uncle Robert. Decided it was a 
good omen.) Took novel home and 
began reading it aloud, ‘acting’ it as we 
went along and making outline notes 
on each chapter. Found that it helped 
being actors as we read it. 

“Eighth day: Finished reading novel 
Wondered what to do next. 

“Ninth day: Made television outline 
of what we wanted to include in script. 

“Tenth day through fortieth day: 
Plunged into writing of script, working 
only in spare time, mostly at night. Each 
had television shows, readings, etc., dur- 
ing the day. Trial and error. Wrote 
scenes separately and then acted them 
out together. Tried many outlines, many 
scenes, many approaches. 

“Forty-first day: Showed rough draft 
to friend who liked it and made several 
suggestions. Did some rewriting. 

“Fiftieth day: Showed next draft to 
‘Kraft Theatre’ director Dick Dunlap 
who also liked it, made more suggestions. 

Fifty-first and fifty-second days: Did 
some more rewriting. 

“Fifty-third day: Submitted script to 
agency which handles ‘Kraft Theatre.’ 

“Fifty-fourth day: Bit nails. 

“Fifty-fifth day: Call from agency 
They like the script. They want to buy 
it at top price. They want to put it 
into production at once. Bliss and joy 
all around. 

“Fifty-sixth day: Called into agency 
for conference on tightening script. 

“Fifty-eighth day: Turned in tight- 
ened script. Casting to start tomorrow, 
and Martine and I are to read for it 
is actors. 

“Sixty-first day: 
cast in Emma. 

“Seventy-fourth day: Emma is done 
on ‘Kraft Theatre’ with Martine and me 
in the comic roles. 

“P.S. Seventy-fifth day: We start on 
another script.” 


Martine and I are 
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John-on-the-Spot 

We have nothing but admiration for 
the courage of John Chapman, an oc- 
casional contributor to these pages who 
is steadily employed as drama critic of 
the New York Daily News. Chapman 
has’ undertaken to guide a group of 
twenty-five on a European theatre tour 
this summer. He will take his flock to 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and Spain, via the Duffy Travel 
Service and KLM, commenting en route 
A critic usually makes his remarks from 
the sheltered safety of the printed page 
A few adventurous souls—John Mason 
Brown comes to mind-—have taken to 
the lecture circuit where they have 
nothing to hide behind but a lectern 
Chapman, however, must be the first 
critic to deliberately and intimately ex- 
pose himself to a group of twenty-five 
theatre lovers day after day for a month 
and a half. We trust he returns un- 
scarred in body or ego. 


Theatre Quotebook 

Grace Kelly on how a broadway un- 
known becomes a Hollywood star: “You 
try to get ahead in New York. You 
read for the ingénue roles in forty plays 
and you don’t get one. You're too 
tall. I’m five-feet-six-and-a-half. Gilbert 
Miller measures you by the furniture in 
his office. I was trying for Gigi and Ring 
Around the Moon. He said I was five- 
feet-seven-and-a-half. I said, ‘But I have 
my shoes on.’ Anyway, I didn’t get the 


part. I didn’t get any parts. Then 


they'd say, “Grace, you're right for it, 
but we need someone with a name 
There were hundreds of plays I wanted 
to do and I couldn’t get in any of them. 
I had to go to Hollywood because I 
couldn’t get work on Broadway.” 

Nejla Ates, the original belly dancer 
in Fanny: “In Paris other girls wore 
nothing. So I very clothed. Over here 
I take them off ’cause others don’t. | 
like to do different.” 

Henry Fonda. “Films aren’t an ac 
tor’s medium. They’re a director’s med 
And as far as I’m concerned, 
television is nobody’s medium.” 

Mary Martin, discussing her role in 
Peter Pan: “I move so fast in this show 
and do so many things that I feel as 
though I’d fought ten rounds when I 
get through.” 


ium. 


Pardon Our French 
Two of the theatres most suave orna 
ments recently found themselves out- 
suaved by Mme. Pierre Mendes-France, 
wife of the French premier. When she 
went backstage after seeing Fanny, she 
met Enzio Pinza, a native of Italy, and 
Walter Slezak, a native of Vienna. They 
chatted in French. 
“Forgive me,” Pinza said suavely, 
“my French has some Italian in it.” 
“Forgive me,” added the suave 
Slezak, “mine has some Viennese 
in it.” 
“Forgive me.” said Mme. Mendes- 
France, “mine has a trace of Eng- 
lish in it.” 


At ceremonies on the site in Stratford, Connecticut, where the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre and Academy will be located, Lawrence Langner (right), president 
of the organization, shows a model of the proposed theatre building to (left to 
right): Maurice Evans, Helen Menken and Katharine Cornell. Miss Menken is Neu 
York chairman of the campaign to raise funds for the theatre, where the Shake- 
speare festival is to be held, and the academy for training actors 
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THE LIVING ROOM 


November 17, 1954 
Henry Miller’s Theatre 


Gilbert Miller and Donald Albery production of a play 
by Graham Greene in two acts and four scenes; directed 
by Hugh Hunt, production designed by Raymond Sovey. 
costumes supervised by Kathryn Miller 


Tur Cast 
MARY 


ROSE PEMBERTON 
MICHAEL DENNIS 

MISS TERESA BROW NF 
MISS HELEN BROWNE 
FATHER JAMES BROWNE 
MRS. DENNIS 


Hazel Jones 
Barbara Bel Geddes 
Michael Goodliffe 
Nora Nicholson 
Ann Shoemaker 
Walter Fitzgerald 
Carol Goodner 


General manager, George Banyat; company manager, 
Robert Hector; production stage manager, Richard Bender 
stage manager, Daniel S. Broun; press representatives, Rich 
ard Maney and Frank Goodman. 


The action takes place in the third-floor living room of 
the Browne home in London and covers a period of three 
weeks in March during the present time 

SYNOPSIS: Rose Pemberton, a young and sub- 
missive girl, arrives in the musty old home of her 
great-aunts Helen and Teresa with Michael Dennis, 
an unhappily married, forty-five-year-old university 
lecturer in psychology. The girl’s mother has just 
died, and Michael is one of the executors and trus- 
tees of the estate. His interest in Rose has deepened 
into love, which she returns in trusting fashion. The 
newcomers are struck by the cold and almost eerie 
quality of the household. Both aunts and _ their 
prother are devout Catholics. (Rose’s mother was 
the only family member who had married outside her 
faith, and Michael is a non-Catholic.) It is soon 
obvious that the aunts are both neurotic; the large 
house has been reduced to a few usable rooms be- 
cause all those rooms in which some family member 


A girl’s decision to run off with her un- 
happily married, middle-aged lover meets 
a wall of resistance in the household of her 
great-aunts in Graham Green’s drama. 
Barbara Bel Geddes played the role of the 
ill-fated girl; her aunts were portrayed by 
Ann Shoemaker (left) and Nora Nicholson; 
and the part of their crippled brother, a 
priest, was enacted by Walter Fitzgerald 


in the Broadway version of this London 
success 


KILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


died have been closed. The third principal memibe: 
of the Browne household, the aunts’ brother James, 
is a Roman Catholic priest who has been confined to 
a wheelchair for the past twenty years, brooding over 
his ineffectiveness. Helen, who is immediately suspi- 
cious of Michael, keeps him from the girl by falsely 
informing her that he has been called away. Michael 
is told firmly by the Brownes that he must not see 
Rose, after he confirms their suspicion that he and 
the girl are lovers. Rose discovers Helen’s ruse and 
announces her intention to go away with Michael. 
even though his wife will not grant him a divorce 
This plan is thwarted by Helen, who, by clever powe: 
of suggestion, convinces Teresa that she (Teresa) is 
ill and needs Rose’s care. During the three-week in- 
terval of Teresa’s recovery, Rose and Michael meet 
clandestinely; and their doings are reported to Helen 
by her spy, the servant Mary. Finally Helen plays her 
trump card by bringing Mrs. Dennis to the house. 
The latter begs Rose to give up Michael and makes 
a feigned attempt to take an overdose of sleeping 
pills at the conclusion of the heated interview. 
Michael arrives during the scene, and Rose realizes 
the hopelessness of her position. After their departure 
she throws herself at James’s feet, seeking a solution 
to her dilemma; but when no ready and satisfactory 
answer is forthcoming, she comes upon the sleeping 
pills which had been brushed onto the floor and 


swallows them. But there is a suggestion that from 
this tragedy, a new enlightenment has been born in 
the Browne household and Helen’s unhealthy spell 
has been broken 
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ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


November 18, 1954 
Holiday Theatre 


Michael Rose production of a new version of the comedy 
by Anne Nichols in three acts; staged by Miss Nichols, as- 
sisted by Joseph Leon; settings, lighting and costumes by 
Paul Morrison. 

Tre Cast 
MRS. COHEN 
MR. COHEN 
RABBI SAMUELS 
SOLOMON LEV\ 
ABIE LEVY 
ROSEMARY MURPHY 
PATRICK MURPHY 
FATHER WHALEN 
NATHANIEL JONES, BAPTIST MINISTER 
BRIDESMAIDS 


Anna Appel 

Lou Gilbert 

Roger De Koven 
Ludwig Donath 
Val Dufour 

Judith Paige 

Neil Fitzgerald 
Douglas Rutherford 
Woody Parker 
Jean Lamont 
Marianne Marshall 
Maggi McDonnell 
Virginia McMahon 


MATRON OF HONOK Marion Myser 


Production stage manager, Joseph Leon; press repre- 
sentatives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman and Merle Debuskey 


The action covers a period of seven months (from spring 
to Christmas) following World War II, and takes place in 
the living room of Solomon Levy’s home in New York and 
the New York apartment of Abie and Rosemary. 


SYNOPSIS: This revival followed the basic struc- 
ture of the original plot about the marriage of Abie 
Levy and Rosemary Murphy and the strife it causes 
between their respective fathers, Solomon and Patrick 

which is resolved at a Christmas celebration in the 
voung couple’s apartment. The only major change 


ONE 


November 24, 195 
Bijou Theatre 


Haila Stoddard production of a farce in three acts and 
five scenes by Justin Sturm; directed by Romney Brent, 
settings and lighting by Eldon Elder, costumes by Virginia 
Volland. 

Tue Cast 
GORDON CAMERON 
DENIA CAMERON 
EASTER SUNDAY 
MARY BENSON 
FRENCHY MULLIGAN 
TRIXIE TYSON 
CY MILTON 
SHERIFF MEYERS 
ELSA KINNEY 
LOWELL MARKEY 
COKEY MULQUEEN I 
SERGEANT (STATE POLICE) 
STATE POLICEMAN 
\N AMERICAN INDIAN 


Tom Helmore 
Haila Stoddard 
Moe 

Marjorie Eaton 
Harry Ellerbe 
Moultrie Patten 
John Fiedler 
Iggie Wolfington 
Parker McCormick 
John Baragre} 
George Mathews 
Charles Bellin 
Richard Everhart 
Hal Thompson 


Company manager, james Hughes; stage manager, Wil- 
liam Weaver; press representatives, Sol Jacobson and Lewis 
Harmon. 


The action covers a period of five days in the present 
time and takes place in the Camerons’ home in Wilton, 
Connecticut, with an additional scene on the highway be- 
tween New Haven and Wilton. 


SYNOPSIS: Gordon Cameron, who has dissipated 
two small fortunes and is now writing a book on 
how to manage money matters, leaves his home with 
three former Yale classmates to attend a class re- 
union in New Haven. During his absence Lowell 
Markey, a handsome embezzler who had been an old 
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WILLARD 


AVERY 


EYE CLOSED 


involved advancing the ume of action approximately 
a quarter century, and making Abie a World War II 
veteran recently back from overseas where he had 
married Rosemary, then a USO entertainer. 


Val Dufour and Judith Paige played the young couple 
whose marriage sets off a round of domestic difficulties in 
this revival of Anne Nichols’ 1922 comedy. 





admirer of Gordon’s wile Denia, escapes from Sing 
Sing, comes to the Cameron home and almost induces 
her to run away with him. Gordon returns just in 
time to prevent this and to reclaim her love. 








In One Eye Closed, a summer stock production which had 
a three-performance stay on Broadway, Tom Helmore was 
an author whose workroom was a converted stable. 


FRED FEHL 





WEDDING BREAKFAST 


November 20, 1954 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 


Kermit Bloomgarden production of a play by Theodor 
Reeves in three acts; directed by Herman Shumlin, settings 
and lighting bv William and Jean Eckart, costumes by 
Edith Lutyens : 

Tue Cast 
RUTH 
NORMAN 
STELLA 
RALPH 


Virginia Vincent 
Harvey Lembeck 
Lee Grant 


Anthony Franciosa 


Production supervisor, Del Hughes; stage 
Leonard Patrick; press representatives, James D. Proctor 
and Johanna Grant. 


The action takes place during a three-month period 
May-July) in the present time, in the New York City 
apartments of Norman and the girls, with an additional 
scene in Central Park 


SYNOPSIS: Ruth 


apartment in which Ruth’s fiancé Norman is a fre- 


and Stella, sisters, share an 


quent visitor. Ruth is a goodhearted and ingenuous 
department store salesgirl, and Norman, an affable 
bookkeeper; the pair has been engaged for two and 
one-half years, during which time each has been 
diligently saving his money in a joint account. Stella, 


a magazine researcher with ideas on a loftier plane 


than those of the others, is in the process of recover- 
ing from the effects of a broken engagement with a 
doctor. Through the well-meaning efforts of he 
sister, Stella is persuaded to come out of her shell 
and meet Norman’s cousin Ralph when the latter 


\ Neu 


manager, 


comes to New York on a vacation from his home in 
Buffalo. Ralph is a frank and extroverted young man 
with a degree in business administration and a strong 
ambition to expand his father’s modest hardware 
store in Buffalo. Stella is cool to him at first but 
gradually thaws under his energetic campaign to 
acquire her interests in music and art. During a 
moonlit visit to Central Park she indicates her love 
for him but does not entirely succeed in losing her 
reserve. Stella secretly is determined to remake Ralph 
into a professional man, and Ruth magnanimously 
offers to ask Norman to lend the contents of their 
savings account to Stella so that Ralph can return 
to school. The request almost causes a serious rift 
between Ruth and Norman, but he finally agrees 
Armed with this wherewithal, Stella broaches her 
plan to Ralph but meets with an abrupt and indig- 
nant refusal which sends him out of her apartment 
and into a bar. Seeing her chance for happiness going 
with him, Stella finally locates him by telephone in 
Norman’s apartment and persuades him to return, 
and they patch up their differences, largely through 
the medium of Stella pocketing her pride and ambi- 
tion. Ruth and Norman also effect a quick recon- 
ciliation and take the plunge into matrimony with 


their savings account inviolate 


York career girl with lofty ideas (Lee Grant, center) meets a high-spirited and practical-minded young man from 


Buffalo (Anthony Franciosa, left), through the efforts of her well-intentioned sister and the latter’s fiancé of long standing 


The sister and fiancé in Theodore Reeves’s four-character comedy-drama are played by Virginia Vincent and Harvey Lembeck 
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MRS. PATTERSON 


December |, 1954 
National Theatre 


Leonard Sillman production of a new play (with music 
by Charles Sebree and Greer Johnson in three acts; songs 
and incidental music by James Shelton; directed by Guthrie 
McClintic, settings and costumes by Raoul Pene du Bois, 
orchestrations by George Siravo, musical director: Abba 
Bogin 

THe Cast 
ANNA HICKS 
SELMA MAE 
THEODORA (TEDDY) HICKS 
WILLIE B. BRAYBOY Terry Carter 
AUNT MATT CROSSY Estelle Hemsley 
MR. D. Avon Long 
BESSIE BOLT Helen Dowd) 
SYLVANUS Emory Richardson 
MRS. PATTERSON Enid Marke} 
J UNE EMBREE Mary Ann Hoxworth 
ROSE EMBREE Mary Harmon 
FERN EMBREE Joan Morgan 


Ruth Attaway 
Vinie Burrows 
Eartha Kitt 


General manager, Leon Spachner; production manager, 


Jacqueline Adams; production stage manager, Morty Hal- 
pern; stage manager, Leonard Auerbach; press representa- 
tives, Bill Doll, Robert Ullman and Merle Debuskey. 


The time is late summer of 1920; the action covers a 
period of two days in the home of Anna Hicks located on 
the edge of a small town in Kentucky. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: Sung by Eartha Kitt—‘Mrs 
Patterson,” “If I Was a Boy,” “Tea in Chicago,” “My 
Daddy Is a Dandy,” “Be Good, Be Good, Be Good”; sung 
by Helen Dowdy—‘“I Wish I Was a Bumblebee.” 


SYNOPSIS: Teddy Hicks, a fifteen-year-old Negro 
girl given to daydreaming, lives with her mother in a 
ramshackle backwoods frame house. Although the 
setting is barren, it is not squalid, for Anna Hicks is 
an industrious woman with a streak of nobility and 
a determination to give her daughter an education 
and a decent environment. She herself had had 
neither, apparently; Teddy is an illegitimate child 

although this revelation is not made by her mother 


until near the conclusion), and Anna works hard for 
very low wages as a domestic servant of the pater- 
nalistic Mrs. Patterson. Teddy spends much of her 
time wishing she were a boy so that she could run 
off to Chicago, which is her idea of the promised 
land and where she has been told her father is living 
in high style. Her daydreams take the form of fan- 
tasy sequences. In one she invokes the devil, and he 
appears in the form of the top-hatted Mr. D, whose 
companions are invariably Sylvanus, an ostentatiously 
dressed fellow whose fabulous wealth traces to a 
shady occupation described by him as “night farm- 
ing” and Bessie Bolt, a buxom babe who also knows 
plenty about high life. In another dream Teddy 
serves tea in the back yard to four elegantly dressed 
callers—Mrs. Patterson, a caricature of a Southern 
matron; and three belles named June, Rose and 
Fern. A neighbor boy, Willie B., proposes to run off 
to Chicago via a freight train and offers to take 
Teddy, who accepts even though she is understand- 
ably reluctant to meet his terms. The pair sets out in 
the direction of the railroad tracks, but Teddy re- 
turns to retrieve something she had forgotten. This 
proves her undoing, for she is discovered by a sanc- 
timonious old neighbor, Aunt Matt, who detains her 


until Anna returns home. Anna has a heart-to-heart 


talk with the girl, which is reinforced by some physi- 


cal punishment, and Teddy abandons her immediate 
plan to run away; but she vows, with fists clenched, 
that someday she will ride into Chicago, and not in 
a boxcar 


Supper at the home of Anna 
Hicks and her fifteen-year-old 
daughter in a backwoods sec- 
tion of Kentucky is a simple 
meal of greens. Left to right 
Terry Carter as a neighbor boy, 
Eartha Kitt (in her first dra- 
matic role on Broadway) as 
the daughter, Ruth Attaway as 
her mother, and Estelle Hems- 
ley as a busybody acquaintance, 
Aunt Matt 





HIT THE TRAIL 


December 2, 1954 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 

Elizabeth Miele production of a musical play in two acts 
and thirteen scenes; book by Frank O’Neill, music by Fred- 
erico Valerio, lyrics by Elizabeth Miele; directed by Charles 
W. Christenberry, Jr. and Byrle Cass, dances and musical 
numbers staged by Gene Bayliss, «settings and lighting by 
Leo Kerz, costumes by Michi, orchestrations by Don Walker, 
musical director and vocal arranger: Arthur Norris 


Tre Cast 
JERRY 
JOAN 
WILLIE 
CLAYTON HAKKISON 
LUCY VERNA\Y 
MURPH 
AGGIE JULY 
MILLER 
WAITERS 


Donn Drive 
Diana Drake 
Fred Lightner 
Paul Valentine 
Irra Petina 
Robert Wright 
Toby Deane 
Charles G. Martin 
Jack Purcell 
Rene Miville 
DANCERS: Jeanna Belkin, Lots Bewley, Sandy Bozoki, Diane 
Consoer, Patty Fitzsimmons, Nancy Hackenberg, Robert 
Bakanic, Paul Gannon, Jack Purcell, Alton Ruff, Buff Shurr 
and Fred Zoeter. 
SINGERS: Josephine Annunciata, Irene Carroll, Peggy 
Kinard, Dolores Micheline, Michelle Reiner, Martha Rich, 
Iris Sinding, Flavine Valentine, Lois Van Pelt, Paul Brown, 
Michael King, Rene Miville, Robert Price and James 
Schlader. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “On With the Show,” “Mr 
Right,” “Dynamic,” “Blue Sierras,” “No! No! No!,” “The 
Wide Open Spaces,” “Gold Cannot Buy,” “Remember the 
Night,” “Tell Me How,” “It Was Destiny,” “Just a Won- 


Robert Wright was the stalwart banker hero of Hit the 
Trail which had a stay of just four performances on 
Broadway. 


ABRESCH 
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derful Time,” “Nevada Hoe Down,” “New Look Feeling,” 
“Set Me Free,” “Somehow I’ve Always Known,” “My Fatal 
Charm,” “Men Are a Pain in the Neck,” “Wherever I May 
Go,” “Take Your Time,” “Happy Birthday.” 


General manager, Ben A. Boyar; production stage man- 
ager, Neil Hartley; stage managers, Philip E. Schrager and 
John Moorehead; press representatives, Nat N. Dorfman 
and Irvin Dorfman. 


The action takes place in Virginia City, Nevada, during 
the late nineteenth century. 

SYNOPSIS: An opera troupe whose stars are the 
beautiful but temperamental Lucy Vernay and the 
handsome but unprincipled Clayton Harrison finds 
itself stranded in Virginia City, during the height of 
a mining boom, when the sheriff orders the theatre 
padlocked. The local banker Murph falls in love 
with Lucy and sets her up in business as head of a 
beauty emporium. Through an acquaintance with 
Aggie, Clayton gets a job in Miller’s saloon and 
gambling casino as a dealer and wins enough money 
to enable the troupe to go on to San Francisco. Lucy 


seems set to follow him, despite their earlier quarrels, 
but eventually chooses to settle down with Murph. 
A subsidiary romance involves the juvenile pair of 
Jerry and Joan. 


Irra Petina, onetime Metropolitan Opera principal, played 
a temperamental opera star in this Western-style operetta 
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LUNATICS AND LOVERS 


December 13, 1954 
Broadhurst Theatre 


M. Kirshner presentation of Sidney Kingsley’s produc- 
tion of a farce by Mr. Kingsley in two acts and four 
scenes; directed by Mr. Kingsley, production designed 
and lighted by Frederick Fox. 


Tue Cast 
DAN CUPID 
JOE GONZ 
SABLE WELLINGTON 
WAITER 
JUDGE SULLIVAN 
DESIREE 
WILL HARRISON 
MARIAN HARRISON 
POLICEMAN 
HOUSE DETECTIVE 
HOTEL MANAGER 
BELLBOY 
BRIDE 
GROOM 
BRIDESMAID 


Buddy Hackett 
Nat Cantor 
Sheila Bond 
Maurice Brenner 
Dennis King 
Vicki Cummings 
Arthur O’Connell 
Mary Anderson 
James Nolan 
George Tyne 
Fairfax Burgher 
Maurice Brenner 
Lynn Merrill 
Rex Partington 
Donna Pearson 


General manager, Philip Adler; production stage man- 
ager, Samuel Liff; stage manager, Jerry Adler; press rep- 
resentatives, Richard Maney, Frank Goodman and Peggy 
Phillips. 


The action takes place between 9 p.m. and 4 a.m. in 
Dan Cupid’s suite in a hotel on West 48th Street in New 
York. The time is the present. 


SYNOPSIS: Dan Cupid and Joe Gonz, a couple 
of raffish characters who do a brisk and illegiti- 
mate business as perfume “importers” and novelty 
salesmen, are perturbed by the receipt of a sub- 
poena from federal men interested in their record 
as taxpayers. Not too per:urbed, however, for 
they have an influential patron in Judge Sullivan, 
a fifty-year-old official who is influential both in 
the courts and in the lives of an assortment of 
women, none of whom he is free to marry, he in- 
sists, because of his aging mother. When the judge 
arrives, he is broken up over the prospect of los- 
ing his companion of long standing, one Désirée, 
who is reforming to become the fiancée of a re- 
spectable dentist, Will Harrison. This prospective 
union has a major stumbling block: the presence 


of Will’s wife, Marian, and their two children. 
Marian insists she won’t give up Will to a tramp. 
To cheer up the judge, Cupid and Gonz introduce 
him to a shapely admirer of Cupid, Sable Welling- 
ton, who is relaxing in a bubble bath in the pair’s 
suite. But the judge is more impressed with 
Marian, who is equally handsome though more 
inhibited. She is persuaded to go on the town 
with him, Sable, Cupid and Gonz. Upon their re- 
turn Cupid steers Gonz and Sable from the suite 
to clear the way for the judge, who is intent on 
seducing Marian. The latter is torn between her 
desire to have a fling and her respectability; and 
Sable, who longs to marry Cupid and “go legit,” 
secretly calls Will and informs him that his wife 
is at that moment being hotly pursued by a 
lecher. Though Marian’s footwork is too adroit 
for her pursuer, she and the judge are resting 
on a divan when Will and Désirée burst in. Dé- 
sirée is armed with a camera which she puts to 
good use. Though the evidence she has recorded 
seemingly will give Will grounds for divorcing 
his wife, and though Marian defiantly insists she 
and the judge are lovers, neither Marian nor Will 
can go through with this separation; and after 
considerable backing and filling, they decide to 
return to their own household. In the course of 
Will and Désirée’s arrival, there is a melee in 
which Will knocks the judge unconscious. A po- 
liceman is summoned, along with the hotel man- 
ager and house detective. Though the judge is 
revived, the policeman uncovers evidence of the 
shady business activities of Cupid and Gonz who 
have returned with Sable. The sharpies are threat- 
ened with a trip in a patrol car, but the judge 
talks the cop out of this. He and Désirée are back 
where they started, but Cupid loudly proclaims 
his engagement to Sable. 


Frederick Fox’s ingenious single setting depicts a hotel suite through which a lively assortment of characters parade 
In the concluding moments of the play, a passing bridal party salutes two of the Runyonesque principals in the door- 
way, and vice versa. Pictured inside the room (from left): Vicki Cummings, Dennis King, James Nolan, Nat Cantor, 


Buddy Hackett and Sheila Bond. 
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THE BAD SEED 


December 8, 1954 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company production of a play in two 
acts and eight scenes by Maxwell Anderson, adapted from 
the novel by William March; staged by Reginald Denham, 
setting and lighting by George Jenkins, costumes by Sal 
Anthony. 


Tue Cast 
RHODA PENMARK 
COL. KENNETH PENMARK 
CHRISTINE PENMARK 
MONICA BREEDLOVE Evelyn Varden 
EMORY WAGES Joseph Holland 
LEROY Henry Jones 
MISS FERN Joan Croydon 
REGINALD TASKER Lloyd Gough 
MRS. DAIGLE Eileen Heckart 
MR. DAIGLE Wells Richardson 
MESSENGER George Gino 
RICHARD BRAVO Thomas Chalmers 


Patty McCormack 
John O’Hare 
Nancy Kelly 


Company manager, Ben Rosenberg; production stage 
manager, Porter Van Zandt; press representatives, William 
Fields and Reginald Denenholz. 


The action takes place in the present time and covers 
a period of several days in early June in the Penmark 
apartment in the suburb of a Southern city. 


SYNOPSIS: Shortly after Kenneth Penmark is 
called to Washington, D. C., on official business, 
his eight-year-old daughter Rhoda goes on a pic- 
nic with classmates from her private school. Her 
mother, Christine Penmark, is startled to hear a 
radio news bulletin announcing the death of one 
of the children, Claude Daigle, who drowned dur- 


ing the outing. A short time after the incident the 
head of the school, Miss Fern, visits Christine 
and, after hinting that Rhoda could have been 
involved in the boy’s death, informs Christine 
that the school does not wish to accept Rhoda’s 
enrollment for the following term because “she is 
a poor sport and does not play the game.” This 
startles Christine since the child is generally re- 
garded as a sweet and gentle girl. The drowned 
boy’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Daigle, come to the 
Penmark apartment. Under the influence of grief 
and alcohol, Mrs. Daigle verges on hysteria as she 
seeks information about her only child’s death 
and tries to recover a penmanship medal worn 
by Claude on the fatal day. She leaves, but Chris- 
tine now discovers that Rhoda had been seen with 
Claude just before his death; and she also recalls 
that Rhoda had been infuriated at not winning the 
medal herself. Then she discovers the medal hid- 
den in Rhoda’s drawer, and during a harrowing 
interview with the girl she learns the horrible 
truth that Rhoda had beaten Claude with the heel 
of her shoe and pushed him into the water. This 
confession follows the child’s attempt to dispose 
of the telltale shoes. Christine also recalls the 
mysterious death of an elderly neighbor woman 
who had fallen down a staircase under mysterious 
circumstances when the Penmarks lived in Balti- 
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more; and eventually Rhoda confesses that she 
had pushed the woman to her death, apparently 
in order to get possession of a trinket. Leroy, a 
simple-minded handyman employed in the Pen- 
marks’ apartment building, senses Rhoda’s true 
nature and taunts her with his suspicions of her 
deeds. He tells her in particular that he has re- 
covered the shoes which she had attempted to 
throw into the incinerator, and threatens to in- 
form the police. Soon there is a fire in a garage 
in which Leroy is sleeping—and under her moth- 
er’s questioning, Rhoda confesses to this crime as 
well. Confronted with the mounting volume of 
evidence, Christine becomes frantic and tele- 
phones her father, Richard Bravo, a writer and 
commentator, asking him to come to her. Chris- 
tine does not reveal Rhoda’s deeds, upon his 
arrival, but does tell him of a compulsive feeling 
that she is not really his daughter—that she is, 
instead, a descendant of an evil household. Bravo 
tries to allay her fears, but finally admits that she 
is indeed the daughter of a notorious murderess 
whose trial he had covered as a correspondent; 
and that he had adopted Christine when the latter 
was a small girl. Convinced that she has produced 
a hereditary criminal, Christine faces a crisis 
whose resolution will not be revealed here be- 
cause of the suspenseful nature of the plot. 
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Left: Nine-year-old Patty McCormack, a vet- 
eran of television and radio shows and one 
previous Broadway appearance, plays the key 
role of a child murderess in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s adaptation of William March’s suspense- 
ful novel 


Above: A simple-minded handyman (Henry 
Jones) taunts the malevolent young heroine 
(Patty McCormack) of The Bad Seed with his 
suspicions of her true nature. As a result of 
this he soon becomes number three on her list 
of victims 


Far left: An evil child (Patty McCormack) 
is transfired by the evidence linking her to 
a grisly crime—evidence which her mother 
(Nancy Kelly) has just placed on the table 
before them in the course of a most revealing 
interview. 


Photographs by FRED FEHL 





THE BAD SEED 

This is a play so horrifying to witness 
and so harrowing to the emotions that 
the anxiety it arouses in the spectator 
lingers on for days afterwards, its re- 
verberations echoing down the cham- 
bers of the mind, bringing back the 
shiver experienced in the theatre; and 
it is prodded back into awareness every 
time one reads a newspaper story about 
children who beat old men to death or 
push homeless drunks off a pier to 
drown in a river. Rhoda Penmark (in- 
terpreted with glacial perfection by 


Patty McCormack) is an eight-year-old 
with golden hair in braids, who plays 
Clair de Lune on the piano and reads 
Elsie Dinsmore, who is polite and proper 


and strikes the obedient note with 
adults, a quite perfect child except that 
she is scarred by a pathological flaw— 
an urge to strike down anything that 
interferes with a desire of the moment. 
She pushes a classmate off a wharf be- 
cause she craves a penmanship medal 
he has won. She has previously mur- 
dered an old woman in order to secure 
a crystal ball the old woman had prom- 
ised her. Rhoda is a member of that 
strange and baffling order of twisted 
human beings whom the psychiatrists 
lump under the rubric of “constitutional 
psychopathic inferior.” Less is known 
about them than any other group of 
the emotionally disturbed, even the 
catatonic and paranoid schizophrenics. 
The constitutional psychopath need not 
resort to anything more baleful than 
lying. Or he may commit seemingly 
unmotivated deeds of violence. He has 
only a vague sense of the past and none 
of the future. He is driven by momen- 
tary gusts of passion. He begins a life- 
time of self-absorbed cruelty at an 
early age 

It is harder for the writer to make 
pathological evil real, than evil that 
stems from recognizable motives that 
we might all share—murder for money 
or jealousy. But Maxwell Anderson, 
who is here writing with a deliberately 
controlled pen, has made Rhoda fright- 
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eningly real to us. It is far more chal- 
lenging to bring a psychopathic killer 
on the stage than to present a more 
logical murderer like the obsessive Tony 
Wendice of Dial “M” for Murder. 

There are horrors piled upon horrors 
in The Bad Seed. There is Leroy, a 
handyman who works in the apartment 
house in which the Penmarks live. In 
what is one of the most polished sup- 
porting performances of the season, 
Henry Jones shows us another psycho- 
pathic personality, but one who does 
not need to resort to murder. Leroy 
understands Rhoda. She is crafty and 
she is evil just like he is crafty and evil, 
and she uses language wickedly and 
skillfully to suit her needs of the mo- 
ment just as he will use language. The 
scenes in which Leroy sadistically teases 
the little killer, tormenting her with his 
acute suspicions about the murder of 
the boy (Leroy is the first to suspect 
her), are as frightening as anything I 
have ever witnessed on a stage. Leroy’s 
remarks, spoken with a sly grin and a 
malicious gleam in the eye, about how 
the police have special bloodhounds to 
trace murder weapons and how they 
sprinkle weapons with a white powder 
that makes the invisible residues of 
washed-away blood turn blue, and fi- 
nally about the special small-size elec- 
tric chair that the state provides for 
juvenile murderers—this is such stuff 
as nightmares are made of. The Forty- 
Sixth Street Theatre will not need to 
turn on its air-conditioning apparatus 
in August. The spectators’ blood will 
run sufficiently cold without it. 

Then there is the horror of the mother 
of the drowned boy, agonizingly mimed 
for us by Eileen Heckart, one of the 
great actresses of our time. Her bony 
face; her cracked, hoarse tones; her 
angular body; her fumbling, incom- 
pleted sentences; her awkward attempts 
to straighten a white pleated blouse— 
are all details of a performance that 
rises to an intensity of felt emotion, 
that is so powerfully charged it is con- 
veyed to an audience, not as a role 
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written by a playwright but as an ex- 
perience being lived through by the 
actress at that very moment. That sec- 
ond in which Mrs. Daigle (Miss Heck- 
art’s role) desperately seeking to know 
how her child died, pulls Rhoda to her 
on a couch and questions her, saying, 
“My son always spoke about you in the 
very highest terms,” and the little mur- 
deress, holding her body tight, preserves 
a rigidly formal smile—that is a second 
which aroused not merely anxiety in 
me but a state bordering on panic. 

But the ultimate terror of all, the 
turn of the screw, is the mother, who is 
played by Nancy Kelly. It is here that 
the collaboration of actress and writer 
and director—Reginald Denham was 
responsible for the direction—combines 
to produce the most subtly toned por- 
trait in this chamber of horrors. 

It is a premise of the play that the 
psychopathic personality is not the out- 
come of a troubled childhood or an un- 
derprivileged environment. It is an in- 
herited characteristic like blue eyes or 
blonde hair. Mrs. Penmark is the child 
of a mass murderess, a Bessie Denker, 
famous in the anals of crime. She had 
been abandoned by her mother and 
raised by a newspaperman and his wife. 
The newspaperman was a famous crime 
reporter. Mrs. Penmark, haunted by a 
recurrent nightmare all her life, has 
been raised by her foster parents in 
ignorance of her bloody maternal back- 
ground. In a frightening episode with 
her foster father, Mrs. Penmark, dwell- 
ing upon her dream as patients do in 
a session with a psychoanalyst, manages 
to rip apart the repressions that have 
kept the memory of her own past, her 
real name, buried in her unconscious. 
It is Mrs. Penmark who in that womb— 
which she absent-mindedly strikes dur- 
ing her suffering as if to perform a 
hysterectomy upon herself—has carried 
the seeds of her child’s sickness. But 
the conception of the character goes 
deeper than that. Actually Mrs. Pen- 
mark, like Leroy, is a kindred spirit to 
the little killer. Her solution to the 
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SEASON ON AND OFF BROADWAY 


dilemma is itself a psychopathic act. 

Of the three psychopathic personal- 
ities Anderson has drawn, Mrs. Pen- 
mark is the most frightening of all 
because she has more normal charac- 
teristics than the other two. But when 
I went over the play in my mind, I 
realized how skillfully Miss Kelly had 
done her work from the moment the 
curtain arose. There was something cool 
and detached about her. She was never 
integrated on a warm and human level 
with her child or her husband. She was 
forever striking poses in her simple but 
expensive clothes, pushing liquor trays 
around, making sandwiches, swaggering 
in and out of swinging doors. When 
finally she cross-examines her daugh- 
ter—and she is as ruthless and re- 
lentless as a district attorney in a 
first-degree murder trial—there is no 
sympathy or worry or pity for her 
child. She brings the gruesome facts to 
light. Then she joins her daughter in 
the attempt to conceal the murder by 
throwing a pair of red sandals, the 
murder weapon, into an incinerator. 

This portrayal of the psychopathic 
personality who is so controlled that he 
may go along quite successfully as a 
social human being until he is faced 
with a crisis that threatens his security, 
whereupon he behaves as dangerously 
as a rabid dog, is certainly one of the 
most subtle and ingenious characteriza- 
tions that has been offered to us since 
Jessica Tandy’s study in schizophrenia 
in A Streetcar Named Desire. 


WEDDING BREAKFAST 


I found Wedding Breakfast a hu- 
manly warm and absorbing play which 
misses attaining genuinely high quality 
only because certain inconsistencies of 
plot and character are not adequately 
thought through and resolved. The first 
act is quite wonderful. We are shown 
two men and two women in a tangle of 
romance and love and marital desire, 
and all of them are real and good. 
There is a straight romance between 
Lee Grant and Anthony Franciosa, and 
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a comedy romance between Virginia 
Vincent and Harvey Lembeck. The first 
false note is struck when the author, 
who stacks up as an extremely vigorous 
playwright, gives Miss Vincent and 
Lembeck chunks of broken-English 
dialect to mouth. He makes them sound 
like the characters in those Bronx 
stories about Bella Gross that Arthur 
Kober once wrote. This kind of dialect, 
by which uncultured people are sup- 
posed to act cultured through use of 
formalized phrases and overelaborate 
locutions, is unreal and embarrassing. 
It was quite unnecessary. 

Plotwise the story collapses after the 
first act. You are expected to believe 
that a girl, who has been saving in a 
joint account with her fiancé for many 
years with a view toward holy matri- 
mony in a ranch house, would suddenly 
be willing to lend all the savings to 
her sister, because her sister insists that 
a young man she is in love with, and 
who is connected with a thriving hard- 
ware business in Buffalo, should leave 
nuts and bolts and go back to college 
and study engineering so he can be a 
professional man! And mind you, this 
girl has already sent a previous fiancé 
through medical school—only to have 
him up and marry another girl when he 
cot his M.D. This I can’t swallow. I 
know something about sisters. I have 
two of them. Sisters do not do such 
things unless they are crazy sisters. 

The author, the cast and the director 
have beautifully captured a segment of 
Jewish-American life in Manhattan: 
the young persons with intellectual as- 
pirations who sign up for courses at 
the New School for Social Research, 
who read Karen Horney and Erich 
Fromm, who buy Beethoven quartets 
at 30 per cet discount at Sam Goody’s, 
who like caffé espresso, who do not like 
plays like Wedding Breakfast but more 
probably lean to Sartre in the contem- 
porary theatre. There are wonderful 
lines like, “In school my sister bor- 
rowed other people’s library cards—one 
card wasn’t enough for her,” and, “My 


sister is good enough for a 


even a specialist.” 


doctor 


But here we encounter a basic con- 
tradiction on which the character of 
Stella (played with fine delicacy and a 
wonderful range of facial gestures by 
Miss Grant, one of the ten best ac- 
tresses performing at the present time) 
falls apart. Stella is a real double-dome 

a researcher for Time magazine—a 
sophisticated example of the avant- 
garde New Yorker, a dry-martini-with 
lemon-peel type girl. To such an in- 
dividual, a professional status would 
carry rio prestige. Stella would be rmore 
likely to fall in love with an existen- 
tialist poet who writes for the Partisan 
Review and has a complete collection 
of Dizzy Gillespie’s records. A pro- 
fessional status might have prestige for 
Stella’s mother or even her sister, but 
not for Stella. 

There is so much that is good and 
solid in Wedding Breakfast that it is a 
pity that producer Kermit Bloomgarden 
and director Herman Shumlin, usually 
a person of fine taste and insight, did 
not compel the author to work harder 
on his rewrites. This could have been 
one of the most penetrating dramas of 
the season 


MRS. PATTERSON 


After the curtain falls on Mrs. Pat- 
terson and the company has taken its 
bows, Eartha Kitt, who has been play- 
ing the part of a fifteen-year-old, pov- 
erty stricken Negro girl, emerges and 
sings a song for us. During the play she 
has capered about in bare feet and a 
cheap cotton dress. Now she appears in 
a red hostess gown and takes over. The 
three minutes during which Miss Kitt 
disports herself by singing “Be Good, 
Be Good, Be Good” are the most satis- 
fying portion of the evening. Her ram- 
pant lustfulness and her growling tones 
and her absolutely superb phrasing— 
her way of hanging onto a syllable and 
stretching it over several notes—this is 
the thing at which she is wonderful. 
This is what (continued on page 90) 
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George Bernard Shaw “routed 


Victorian compromise and Nice- 


Nellyism from the British stage.” 


J. RUSSELL 
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By being “disinterested” and even “destructive,” the critic can perform 
a valuable—and tangible—service for both his readers and the theatre 


BY JOHN GASSNER 


Undoubtedly I was not alone in enjoying the 
brisk debate on criticism that appeared in last 
July’s issue of THEATRE ARTS; the combatants 
Maurice Zolotow and John Chapman put on a 
better show than Broadway usually delivers dur- 
ing the warm season. Undoubtedly, too, I was 
only one of many readers who would have liked 
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to participate in the fight, whether in fun or 
in earnest. For insofar as the subject of criticism 
is concerned, the issue was never seriously con- 
sidered. The debate was conducted from the 
standpoints of an essayist on the theatre and a 
play reviewer. The person who made no appear- 
ance and remained unrepresented was the person 
most concerned in the proceedings—the critic 
himself. Either Zolotow, this magazine’s present 
critic, or Chapman could have represented him, 
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but instead chose different approaches. Feeling 
the weight of his responsibility as the reviewer 
for New York’s largest newspaper, Chapman 
elected to speak in his rebuttal to Zolotow’s “The 
Impossibility of Drama Criticism” from every 
angle but that of disinterested criticism. And he 
was right too, since, owing to Zolotow’s initiative, 
the argument easily fell into a groove familiar to 
both Broadway and journalism, the groove of ob- 
vious pragmatism which judges criticism by its 
usefulness. “Of what use is dramatic criticism if it 
doesn’t help the theatre?” is one of the ways of 
expressing this so-called practical view of criti- 
cism. Another is that tired question, “Do the 
critics hurt the theatre?” What critics? What 
theatre? What is meant, of course, is, “Do play 
reviewers hurt show business?” 

Now, since such debates are timeless, I should 
like to speak up belatedly for that forgotten man 
the critic, for whom this narrowly utilitarian 
question is irrelevant because he rejects practical 
considerations in forming and expressing his 
views or verdicts. And in speaking up for him 
I shall be speaking up not merely for Stark Young 
or Joseph Wood Krutch, who have represented 
this type of critic (the type we may call the dis- 
interested critic) , but for the play reviewer’s alter 
ego too. I mean by the latter the true critic who 
lurks, often somewhat apologetically, in some of 
the lines of a newspaper review or now and then 
takes charge of the customary Sunday article. The 
disinterested critic I am writing about, then, is 
a composite character for the purposes of this 
article. He is, however, the person show business 


least fancies in any guise. If he writes for a small 
weekly, monthly or quarterly periodical, he is 
usually ignored or, at best, put on the second- 
night press list as a concession to tradition, with- 
out much concern for his opinion because his 
effect on the box-office receipts is negligible. If 
this disinterested critic, however, appears in the 
guise of a newspaper reviewer, he is regarded as 
a veritable wolf in sheep’s clothing. If he makes 
even a brief appearance, he is likely to be re- 
garded as a spoilsport or a kill-joy intruder. 
Nothing is more disconcerting to the guardians of 
show business than the intrusion of a critic into 
the preserve of popular play reviewing. 

It is my contention that the critic who does not 
concern himself with the practicality of his criti- 
cism, who does not care in the least whether or 
not he is helping to keep a season’s production 
solvent, is very important to the theatre. He is 
performing a great service (continued on page 95) 


Above: Joseph Wood Krutch is a representative of the 
school of criticism defined by author Gassner. 


Left: Stark Young taught the theatre and its public 
“how to see”—just as Shaw taught them to think. 
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BY HUNTINGTON HARTFORD 


A theatre-minded citizen tells how he 


reclaimed and refurbished a legitimate playhouse, 


I opened the Huntington Hartford Theatre in 
Hollywood last September because I was con- 
vinced that an audience was there for legitimate 
theatre, and I am glad to report that the play- 
goers’ support and enthusiasm have borne out my 
conviction. It had always seemed paradoxical to 
me that in a city known as a center of acting, no 
full-scale legitimate theatre had operated regu- 
larly for many years. Yet when Affairs of State 
opened recently at the Carthay Circle—a fourteen 
hundred-seat house used primarily for movies— 
it ran for more than six months. Obviously Los 
Angeles was not the bad theatre town that it had 
so often been called; it was merely in need of 
active professional theatres. 

It was strange too that the motion picture stu- 
dios had done nothing about opening a legitimate 
house. Not only do the films draw much of their 
talent from the stage, but a theatre would offer 
the studios a chance both to develop and display 
new talent. Established stars had no opportunity 
to work simultaneously in stage and screen acting, 
to the enrichment of both mediums, as is done in 
London. If these actors were lucky enough to 
have free time in the summer, they might be able 
to go to La Jolla to act in the company made 
famous there by Dorothy McGuire, Mel Ferrer 
and Gregory Peck. But in the Beverly Hills area 
there was no opportunity for the screen actor to 
work in the legitimate theatre. 


Right: During the engagement of What Every Woman 
Knows, Huntington Harford assisted Helen Hayes, his first 
star, in celebrating her birthday at a party for her and 
other members of the cast backstage. 
then toured three West Coast cities. 


This production 
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to the benefit of the entire West Coast 


I had been considering constructing a new 
building of the necessary size and facilities for 
bringing and maintaining live theatre in Holly- 
wood when the Vine Street, constructed as a 
legitimate playhouse, came on the market. Since 
its opening bill in 1927, Leslie Fenton in An 
American Tragedy, this theatre had housed many 
outstanding plays, but it fell victim to the depres- 
sion in the thirties, was a movie theatre for a time, 
and finally in 1937 became the Lux Radio Play- 
house, home of the “Lux Radio Theatre” and 
other radio programs. So like the Belasco and the 
ANTA Playhouse in New York, the Huntington 
Hartford Theatre (continued on page 89) 
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Sandy Wilson turned to the professional theatre, originally 
as a creator of revue material, after serving in the Middle 
East during World War II and attending Oxford. The Boy 
Friend is his first book show. 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERTS 


Reviewing the progress of American 
musicals since the revolution wrought 
by Oklahoma!, the author-composer- 
lyric writer of The Boy Friend asserts 
that calculated risk has given way to 
calculated proficiency 


BY SANDY WILSON 


My first attempt at writing a musical play was 
inspired by a film which I saw while I was at 
school about fifteen years ago. The musical was 
a version of Aristophanes’ The Birds, which I was 
studying at the time in the original Greek; the 
film was The Boys from Syracuse. The connec- 
tion is obvious. My version of The Birds—or 
Listen to the Birds, as I was going to call it—never 
got farther than a couple of scenes and a handful 
of numbers, all very derivative; but The Boys 
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from Syracuse is still with me, though now in the 
form of a long-playing record of the whole score, 
which I bought on my recent trip to New York 
when The Boy Friend was readied for Broadway. 
In my opinion, this Rodgers and Hart work has 
the best musical score ever written, and I shall 
only die happy if I have seen the show itself staged 
in London, where it has never been presented. 

The years passed, and I had another shot at 
writing a musical. This was during the war, while 
I was in the army. It was to be more of an oper- 
etta really, based on Charlotte Bronte’s Villette, 
and it only got as far as two waltzes and a polka, 
not quite so derivative but still reminiscent. At 
the time I was anxious to be an actor, and writing 
was only a sideline. I was finally demobilized from 
the army and went up to Oxford University. In 
England at the time there were rumors of a show 
called Oklahoma! which seemed to have caused 
something of a stir in New York. It opened in 
London at the Drury Lane Theatre in the spring 
of 1947, and one night during the summer vacation 
I went to see it. I went again once a week for 
the rest of the vacation, and gradually made up 
my mind that I wanted to stick to writing and 
eventually write a musical, book, lyrics, music— 
the lot. 

But writing a musical takes time, and time is, 
of course, money. It was for the moment more 
lucrative, and certainly more within my capabil- 
ities, to write revue material; and here I should 
point out that revue, especially of the intimate 
kind, is a far more popular medium in London 


OF SHOW BUSINESS 


than in New York. I made a reasonable living 
out of it and had some very pleasant experiences. 
But the trouble with revue is that it is evanescent; 
its essential topicality means that it soon becomes 
out of date, and (what worried me more) its songs 
are only heard once in an evening and, in London, 
only played on two pianos, so that no one ever 
remembers them, except perhaps the cast. Revue 
isn’t, in the long run, very rewarding, and I still 
wanted to write a musical. 

I continued to see all the American importa- 
tions: Finian’s Rainbow, Brigadoon, High Button 
Shoes, to name what I thought were the best; and 
I learned, I hope, something from all of them. 
Then one day the management of the Players’ 
Theatre Club asked me to write a scena of the 
1920’s. It ended up as a musical comedy, and we 
called it The Boy Friend. It was all done in a 
spirit of love and with enormous enjoyment, a 
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spirit which somehow managed to survive when 
we reached the West End of London. I’m devoted 
to the show, and so was everyone else who was 
concerned with it; and its creation and success 
both in London and in New York have given me 
an experience I shall never forget. 

But of course it isn’t the musical I wanted to 
write. And grateful as I am to a certain London 
critic who said so, it is not “England’s answer to 
the American musical,” nor was it ever meant to 
be. It is an avowed pastiche, and it borrows from 
all over the place. It is a theatrical joke in Lon- 
don, a theatrical wisecrack on Broadway; which, 
due largely to Vida Hope’s loving direction, has 
a lot of heart in it. But it is a throwback to an- 
other period, a period before Oklahoma! had revo- 
lutionized the whole conception of the musical 
play. 

The word revolutionized has in this instance a 
connotation which is interesting to me. A revolu- 
tion also means the turn of a wheel, and I would 
like, if I may, to examine the present state of the 
musical, bearing that other meaning in mind. 
I have now had an opportunity to see American 
musicals in their original Broadway productions 
and also to experience the creation of a New York 
musical show. And I am wondering if perhaps 
the revolution which Oklahoma! sparked has not 
now come full cycle. Either that or its message 
has been forgotten along the way, as often hap- 
pens with revolutions. 

I do not know a great deal about the origin of 
Oklahoma! but I gather that it was considered a 
very risky enterprise and nearly foundered along 
the way; but that, because of the real inspiration 
and enthusiasm which had created it, it survived 
to become the most triumphant musical of our age 
and to confound all those who had considered it 
uncommercial; and that it was judged to be a fine 
show as well as a commercial success because it 
achieved a perfect integration of the elements of 
the musical: book, lyrics, music, choreography, 
décor. This is of course old American folklore by 
now—or should I say common business practice? 
In either event it put an end to the method of 
concocting a musical comedy whereby a star was 
engaged at the outset, a story was written for her 
by a librettist, and then the song writers were 
called in, and so on, until something emerged— 
the sort of something at which The Boy Friend 
pokes fun. 

The method is now quite different. American 
musicals are now carefully planned from their 
inception until opening night, and this planning 
takes time and hard work. I was amazed to hear 
that Rodgers and Hammerstein’s musical version 
of John Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday will have had 
a gestation period of about two years. When I met 
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Rodgers I foolishly asked him if he wasn’t getting 
bored with it. He said no, he wasn’t. In fact, the 
old carefree days when a musical was hatched in 
a matter of weeks are well and truly over. By the 
time a show has opened it has been worked on 
patiently and exhaustively, all the angles have 
been examined, all the audience reactions calcu- 
lated, all the possible pitfalls smoothed out and 
all the possible highlights polished until they are 
no longer possible—they’re dead certainties. In 
other words, nothing is left to chance. And when 
you don’t want to leave anything to chance, two 
years isn’t really long. 

The results of these prolonged labors emerge on 
Broadway and later in London, if they are suc- 
cessful. And it is interesting from a clinical point 
of view, to examine them and compare them with 
their notable sire, the aforesaid Oklahoma! The 
integration is still there, only now it is usually 
called co-ordination, and every now and then you 
can hear the machinery clicking. Still, it is ad- 
mirable to watch, like the inside of a Swiss clock. 
Sometimes the mainspring, which is normally 
called the book, is not so admirable. It is crudely 





The Boy Friend, a musical comedy of the 1920’s, dupli- 
cated the success it achieved on moving to London’s West 
End when it came to Broadway last September. Left to 
right: Joe Milan, Dilys Lay, Jerry Newby. 
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made or it sticks out from the works or it makes 
a lot of noise as it unwinds. In fact, one sometimes 
prefers not to look at it at all.. And usually, if the 
co-ordination is good, one doesn’t have to for very 
long. Because there are always the dancers. 

The bromide, “Bring on the dancing girls,” still 
holds good in the musical theatre, but it is now 
amended to include the dancing boys. And how 
they dance! They dance for the good of the show, 
and for dear life—and I should think their life 
expectancy is about thirty-five. In one show which 
I saw in New York I don’t think any song was 
merely sung. Even if it began as a solo, it ended 
by being a production number with the whole 
stage full of dancers leaping, gyrating and cavort- 
ing. And the din from the orchestra reached 
earthquake proportions. One clapped at the end, 
if only from sheer relief. Nothing had been left 
to chance. 

Mention of the orchestra brings me to the music. 
Here again integration is still important, but it 
is now reinforced by amplification. American 
orchestration is the best in the world. That is a 
well-known fact, so I don’t think one needs to 
be reminded of it quite so forcibly every time one 
sees an American musical. When I saw Can-Can 
in New York recently, I had the misfortune to be 
sitting very near the brass section; and in Can- 
Can brass is very important. The blast of noise 
was a physical assault. And I find that the or- 
chestra has achieved such importance nowadays 
that for the singers, the show has become a long 
battle to penetrate to the audience through a wall 
of noise. The relentless raising of keys is no help 
to them, and I imagine a long run must do their 
throats irreparable harm. The composers and lyric 
writers too are ill served by this devotion to noise, 
since melody and words become lost in the gen- 
eral bedlam, to be appreciated only when one buys 
the record of the show—assuming one does. But 
of course an ear-splitting din at carefully calcu- 
lated moments during the evening is bound to 
convince an audience that it is experiencing some- 
thing, so that once again nothing is left to chance. 

However, I would like to leave the orchestra 
and examine the songs themselves. In this depart- 
ment co-ordination has a field day. Good numbers 
which are simply good numbers are not encour- 
aged. In fact, unless they qualify among the show’s 
quota of two hit songs, it is better if their tunes 
are not so hot. But they must fit one of the plot 
formula situations—and here I am not claiming 
that modern musicals are becoming old-fashioned 
again. They are not, because there are at least 
five more plot formula situations than there used 
to be. As well as fulfilling this duty, the songs 
must be capable of being exploited with a gim- 
mick, if necessary. And (continued on page 87) 
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THEATRE ARTS GALLERY 


JULIE ANDREWS, the winsome English girl who is one of the principal adorn- 
ments of The Boy Friend, celebrated her nineteenth birthday last October 1, the day 
after her show arrived on Broadway. Her birthday present was the best imaginable- 
a set of critical notices that rivaled the musical itself in extravagance; and best of all, 
they contained nothing of a spoofing nature. Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times 
declared that it is she who gives the hit show its special quality, while Walter Kerr of 
the Herald Tribune called her a “treasure” and topped this with adjectives like “perfect” 
and “dazzling.” Writing in THEATRE ARTS, Maurice Zolotow made the inevitable 
comparison to Marilyn Miller, the epitome of the age which The Boy Friend fondly 
recalls. Miss Andrews, who calls Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, her home town, became 
a child star at twelve when she sang in a London Hippodrome revue. The pantomime, 
England’s stage version of the spectacular, provided her best opportunities in the years 
that followed. She appeared in Aladdin and Humpty Dumpty at the London Casino, 
and last season arrived as the lead in Cinderella at the Palladium. It was there that 
she was first seen by Vida Hope, Boy Friend’s director; and when the producing team 
of Feuer and Martin duplicated this London success on Broadway, they imported Julie 
to make her American debut as the heroine. It has turned out to be one of the most 
successful examples of reverse lend-lease on record 
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Above: Robert Montgomery, who returned to the theatre after a lengthy absence to direct The Desperate Hours, flanked 
by the play’s producers, Howard Erskine (left) and Joseph Hayes—who adapted the work from his successful novel. 


Right: The opening rehearsal session for The Desperate Hours. The actors seated at left are (left to right): Nancy 
Coleman and Karl Malden, the stars: Malcolm Brodrick, Paul Newman, George Grizzard, Kendall Clark, Rusty Lane and 


Judson Pratt. Director Robert Montgomery is seated at the table between author-producer Joseph Hayes (foreground) 
and Howard Erskine. who is presenting the drama with Hayes. 


Montgomery 


The creative people of the world stand face to face with a challenge and an opportunity which 
could affect the lives of all of us. The challenge is the shaping of the future, the dispelling of an at- 
mosphere and the creation of a new one. 

The atmosphere to be dispelled is one which has, carelessly and thoughtlessly, been built up for the 
last thirty-five years. It is an atmosphere of fear, an atmosphere of despair, an atmosphere of futility. 
We live our lives in the shadow of one ominous fear after another. When the titillative qualities of one 


fear have been exhausted, a new one is brought to the front page of our newspapers. It’s little wonder 
that the outlook today is universally bleak. 


The Challenge of Our [Times 





Yet the future is not as black as it is being painted. It is conditioned, to be sure, by the manner in 
which we approach it. When that approach is made in an attitude of hopelessness, it is bound to prove 
less than enticing. But must we approach the future with an attitude of hopelessness? Must we con- 
tinue to toboggan down this never-ending descent into fear? 

I say no. 

I say there is no need for it and I say we are doomed if we can’t rein ourselves up sharply, turn our 
course and approach the future from a more realistic point of view. 

I say—and with emphasis—that the realistic approach embodies one enormously important ele- 
ment: hope. 

If we have no hope for the future, we have no future. If we have no hope for the future, we are 
negating the present. If we have no hope for the future, we are denying the past. 

The people—the only people—who can provide the unique kind of leadership required for such 
a change of course, a leadership which does not ostensibly lead, are the creative people. The duty, 
the burden, the opportunity falls to them because, in a frantic era, the creative groups are the only 
ones who have the time to think deeply enough, to observe dispassionately enough and to give guid- 
ance realistically enovgh. It falls to the creative groups, essentially by default, since the industrialists 


and the politicians are too busily involved with the machinations of their own creation to find the time 
to think, to observe, to guide. 


Yet, in undertaking this task, I am not suggesting that creative people must band together, form 
committees and elect officers to lead us out of the wilderness. Their leadership must not and cannot be 


a conscious leadership. Whatever movement they contribute to must be a suggestive movement. It 
must move in terms of its own value and its own validity, not as a matter of pressure. 


I have in mind a friend of mine, an artist, who has always been—in terms of art—a revolutionary. 
He has been a fighter all his life and now, at fifty-seven, he is still a fighter, still a revolutionary. He 
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The director of The Desperate Hours calls for creative people—the constructive revolutionaries 


to lead us out of an atmosphere of fear and futility into one of hope and achievement 





has given up painting now. He has given it up not because he is mellowing, not because he is tired of 
fighting the battle he has always carried on in his own art, but because he has found a more important 
battle. He has given up painting because, he says, it is now more important for a person like himself 
to learn to find hope. 

It is important for creative people like this to find hope because, having found it, they can impart 
it to the rest of us. They can reach out to us as no other group can. 

It is awfully easy for a painter, a sculptor, a writer—any creative person—to do something in his 
field that is revolutionary and destructive. It is much harder to be revolutionary and constructive. 

It is obviously the constructive revolutionary who is the better man, who can be the great man. 
It is the constructive revolutionary who must give us guidance now. 

In saying this, I am not shouting into a vacuum. I am not calling for the impossible. I am simply 
stating a fact of our times. The constructive revolutionary is already with us. He is beginning to happen, 
and recognition of these beginnings is coming from the most auspicious sources. 

It is necessary only to look to the Nobel Prize awards to see that the most discerning minds of 
our times are aware of the importance of the turning of creative minds toward hope. One award went 
to a man who is possibly the greatest living example of hope and faith in action—Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
Another went to Ernest Hemingway for his novel The Old Man and the Sea. This is a particularly sig- 
nificant selection. It is a definite symptom of our times, for fifteen years ago Hemingway would have 
been accused of being corny if he had produced this novel. Yet a more hopeful book was never written by 
a more worldly man. It is, in essence, a story of victory, not—as it has sometimes been interpreted— 
a story of defeat. 

In looking to creative people for this form of leadership, I am, of course, including the creative 
people of the theatre. Currently it seems to me that they are in the theatrical doldrums. Theatre 


people haven’t yet reached out to find out what life is all about. I think they eventually will. I have 
the greatest faith in the creative people of the theatre. They'll smell out the need of our time, and 
as they do, their reaction to it will be inspiring. 


Joseph Hayes is an instance of a man coming into the theatre who is bringing some of this sense 
of direction with him. It is Hayes’ The Desperate Hours, of course, which has given me occasion to 
come back to the theatre after many years devoted to films and television. His play attracted me be- 


cause it brought me face to face, in my position as director, with some technical challenges that I found 
interesting—the need for working with six stage areas on which there could be no focus by artificial 


means, by lights or by a lack of lights. But beyond that, it attracted me because of its exploration of 
the behavior of human beings-under stress. It doesn’t solve any great problems—unless you are willing, 
as I am, to consider the human being and his relationship to other human beings a great problem. 
What the play says, essentially, is that given a set of circumstances and conditions that he isn’t used 
to, a man either rises or he falls. If he falls, it’s too bad. But if he rises—well, that’s a real triumph. 
There is no doubt that it is possible for a man imbued with hope to fall. If he does, it’s too bad. 
But a man without hope can hardly fail to fall. A man without hope can never triumph. If we, as a 
Civilization, are to rise above the circumstances and conditions which face us, if we are to move on 
to a real triumph, we must rid ourselves of our blanket of fear, we must have hope. And it is toward 
the creation of this hope that all creative people must willingly bend their efforts, or we shall surely fall. 
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ANNIVERSARY WALTZ was first presented by Joseph 
M. Hyman and Bernard Hart at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York City, on April 7, 1954, with the following cast: 


MILLIE 

OKKIE WALTERS 
ALICE WALTERS 
DEBBIE WALTERS 
BUD WALTERS 
CHRIS STEELMAN 
JANICE REVERE 
HARRY 

SAM 

MR. GANS 

MRS. GANS 
HANDYMAN 


Directed by MOSS HART 


Warren Berlinger 


Mary Lee Dearring 
Macdonald Carey 
Andrew Duggan 


Pauline Myers 


Kitty Carlisle 


Jean Carson 
Don Grusso 
Donald Hylan 
Howard Smith 
Phyllis Povah 
Kermit Kegley 


Copyright, 1954, by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields. 
Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that ANNIVERSARY WALTZ, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States, the British Em- 
pire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. 
All rights, including professional, amateur, motion picture, 
recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. All inquiries should be 
sent to the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th 


Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Setting and lighting by FREDERICK FOX 


Costumes by ROBERT MACKINTOSH 


SCENES 


The action of the play takes place in 
the living room of the Walters’ apart- 
ment in New York City. The time is 
the present. 

Act ONE 


About 7 o’clock on a spring 
evening 
Four hours later 

Act Two 


The following morning 
That evening 


Scene I: 


Scene II: 


Scene 
Scene 
Act THREE 


Scene 
Scene 


A few minutes later 
A week later 


ACT ONE 


The action of the play takes place in 
the living-dining room of the Walters’ 
apartment near the East River, in 
Manhattan. It is a comfortable place, 
with a mixture of furniture, old and 
new, all in good taste. There’s a foyer 
upstage left, that leads to a door to the 
corridor outside. Another door off the 
foyer leads into the kitchen and to the 
right of the foyer alcove a passageway 
goes to the other rooms of the flat. 
Windows at right show a bit of the 
river in the distance. There’s the cus- 
tomary sofa, easy chairs, coffee table, 
end tables and a rather handsome larger 
table upstage that serves as the dining 
table. There’s a good radio-phonograph 
set against one wall, but, conspicuously, 
no TV set. The pictures on the wall are 
mostly reproductions, but there are one 
or two small oils of contemporary sub- 
jects by modern Americans that are 
plainly originals. 


At curtain time, it’s about six o'clock 
on a pleasant late spring evening. 
MILLIE, the maid, comes in from the 
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alcove, carrying a tray of hors d’oeuvre. 
She crosses to the coffee table in front 
of the sofa and puts it down. Then she 
checks the leather match holders on 
the coffee table, daybed table and small 
white table, as the front door slams 
explosively and OKKIE WALTERS enters. 
OKKIE is a fourteen-year-old boy, very 
wise, rather cynical and quite appeal- 
ing. He’s wearing jeans, a T shirt and 
sweater, sneakers and carries a baseball 
glove under his arm. His face is dirty 
and so are his clothes. MILLIE jumps, 
nervously, as the door bangs. 


OKkiE: Hi, Millie! What’s new? 


MILLIE: Do you have to bust down the 
door every time you come in? (OKKIE 
reaches for a tidbit on the plate) Keep 
off. These are for cocktails, and there’s 
just enough to go round three times. 
(She looks him over) Okkie, you’re a 
mess. They’re gonna be here any minute 
—take a shower. 


OKkIE: (Cheerfully) I got nothing but 
bosses. You and Ma and that pork- 
barrel sister of mine. (He reaches for 
another hors d’oeuvre.) 


MILLIE: Not the caviar. Take one of the 
cheese. 


(He stuffs it into his mouth whole.) 
MRS. WALTERS: (Off stage) Millie? 
MILLIE: Yes, Ma’am? 


MRS. WALTERS: (Off stage) Did you put 
the wine in the frigidaire? 


MILLIE: Yes, I did, Mrs. Walters. (She 
motions to OKKIE to get out of the room.) 


MRS. WALTERS: Where’s Okkie? Did he 
come home yet? 


OKKIE: Sure, Ma. Been home for days. 


(ALICE WALTERS is a very youthful and 
attractive thirty-five. She’s wearing 
a rather splendid hostess gown and is 
very carefully done up.) 


ALICE: (Dismayed) Okkie, look at you! 
The folks’ll be here any second. I asked 
you to get back early... . 


OKKIE: (Breaks in quickly) You look 
stunning tonight, Mom—look like a high- 
school girl—what’d you do to your hair? 


ALICE: Save your charm for Miss Klopf 
and the rest of the faculty—I’m laps 
ahead of you. For Pete’s sake—get 
washed! 


OKKIE: Okay, okay, don’t get yourself 
in an uproar—I’m not comin’ to this 
party formal, you know. (He ducks past 
her, out of the room, as she looks after 
him with an exasperated look, then 
crosses to the tray and inspects it as 
MILLIE looks her over admiringly.) 


MILLIE: He’s right, Mrs. W. You sure 
tore it tonight—just beautiful! 


aLice: Thank you, Millie—really look 
all right? 

MILLIE: I’m tellin’ you. Nobody didn’t 
know you, would ever believe you were 
celebrating your fifteenth. Okkie’s right 
—you look like a girl. 


ALICE: Anyway, I fooled Grace 


Fletcher... . 
MILLIE: Who? 


atice: A friend of mine—’way back. 
... She said it would never last six 
months. (She looks back at the tray) 
That looks pretty good, Millie—sort of 
short in the caviar department, though. 


MILLIE: Caviar’s just for tastin’, Mrs. 
W. The cheese and deviled eggs are for 
eatin’. 
aLice: I know, but we could splurge 
a little tonight. After all, it’s an 
anniversary. .. . 
MILLIE: (Shrugs) Okay, it’s your money. 
Only you know what Mr. Walter’s like 
when he sees that envelope from Gris- 
tede’s every month. 
(She goes off into the kitchen as DEBBIE 
WALTERS, a cute girl of thirteen with 
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bulging thighs and general baby fat, 
comes in from the front door; she 
wears a sweater and skirt, flat shoes 
and sloppy socks.) 


DEBBIE: Hi, Mom. (She heads automat- 
ically for the tray at coffee table and 
grabs something.) 


ALICE: Not the caviar, darling, please. 
(She eyes her disapprovingly) Are you 
dressed, dear? 


DEBBIE: What do I look—bare? 
ALIcE: No, I mean for tonight? 
DEBBIE: Sure. 


ALICE: Couldn’t you put on something 
a bit more festive? After all, it’s a 
party—how about your brown? 


DEBBIE: (Quickly) I gave it away. 
ALICE: You what? Who to? 


DEBBIE: The Salvation Army. They need 
clothes for children—it’s a very worthy 
cause. 


ALICE: So’s your father—even worthier, 
maybe. So stop giving away your clothes. 


(DEBBIE looks in the mirror.) 
DEBBIE: Oh, gosh! This crazy hair! 


(She shoves it down over her face in 
disgust. The door opens and sBuD 
WALTERS enters, followed by CHRIS 
STEELMAN and JANICE REVERE. BUD is a 
very attractive man in his late thirties. 
CHRIS is a few years older and quite 
charming. JANICE is a highly decora- 
tive blonde of indeterminate years. 
Right now they’re all just a bit high.) 


BuD: (Pointing to atice dramatically) 
There she stands, my friends—the wom- 
an thou gavest me. The light of my life 
and the hope of my fading years! 


(CHRIS and BUD put their arms around 
each other and harmonize as DEBBIE 
and ALICE stare at them. JANIcE looks 
on, weaving a little, a lugubrious ex- 
pression on her face.) 


CHRIS and BuD: (Singing) “Believe me 
if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly today .. .” 


ALICE: Bud Walters, are you loaded? 


sup: Of course not, I’m just happy, that’s 
all. (They kiss. sup turns to cHRIs and 
JANICE) See! I came to worship at her 
shrine, and what happens? I’m accused 
of being plastered. (He grabs DEBBIE 
happily) Hi, Baby! (Kisses her.) 


curIs: We had a couple en route to 
celebrate, Alice. Congratulations, and I 
want to say in all sincerity I never 
thought it would last. 


ALICE: Thanks, Chris, that’s sweet. 


curis: Oh, Alice, this is Miss Revere 
... Janice, this is the celebrated Mrs. 
Walters we’ve been telling you about. 
Married fifteen years. 
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aLice: How do you do, Miss Revere? 


JANICE: How do you do? (With some 
awe) Say, is that on the level—fifteen? 


ALICE: Uh huh. 


JANICE: (Shakes her head wonderingly) 
How about that? 


curis: She’s dazed. Never heard tell of 
such goings on. 


JANICE: Well, I mean—all that time— 
you gotta give people credit. 


BuD: I don’t know. Just read about 
a couple in Kansas married nineteen 
years. 


JANICE: You shouldn’t kid about a thing 
like this. It’s beautiful. Makes you 
wanta cry. (She sniffles a little.) 


cuRIs: (Wincing) Now don’t cry all 
over again, Janice, for God’s sake! Oh! 
There goes my damn back. 


BuD: She just wound up her fourth hus- 
band in Las Vegas, poor kid. 


JANICE: (Miserably) I try. Every time 
I try. But it’s never any damn good. 
(To auice, pathetically) What’s the se- 
cret, honey? What do you do? 


ALIce: Nothing. Marry a wonderful man 
who'll stand for you I guess. 


JANICE: (Looks at sup) He’s not so 
wonderful. I had two just as good as 
that. But anyway, it never lasted. You 
must be a remarkable girl—just re- 
markable. .. . (She starts to weep.) 


curis: Come on, Honey, you better eat 
something absorbent... . See you to- 
morow, Bud. We surround the kid here 
for lunch and lock her up. 


BuD: Right! 

curis: Say good-bye to the remarkable 
people, Baby. 

JANICE: Bye. 


BuD: Bye, Janice. 


JANICE: It was inspiring to meet you, 
Mrs. Walters. If one woman can do it 
maybe there’s still hope for a four-time 
loser like me. 


curs: That’s right, Honey, they’re a 
lesson to all of us. (Slaps DEBBIE on the 
behind) Hello, Debbie! (They go.) 


DEBBIE: (Angrily) Why do grown-ups 
think your backside is some kind of 
public property? (She goes off.) 


ALICE: Who is Miss Revere? 


pup: She’s a character. Never saw a 
woman stash away the stuff like she can. 


ALICE: Who is she? 


BuD: Did you ever hear of Lusterlife 
Shampoo? That was her third husband 
—Max Lusterlife—and in that settle- 
ment she turned down cash and took 
half the factory. 


ALIce: In her grief. 


BuD: (Owlishly) She has a lot of legal 
business in New York besides husbands. 


ALICE: You've had a few yourself. Bud, 
you’d better change. Mom and Dad will 
be here any moment. 


suD: That’s right. It’s our anniversary. 
Do you want it now or later? 


ALICE: What? 


Bub: What, she says! You mean I wasn’t 
supposed to get you anything? 


ALICE: (Righteously) Now Bud, I 
thought we talked it all over and it was 
just going to be flowers or something. 


sup: (Nods) Or something. (He takes 
a jewel box from his pocket and hands 
it to her reverently) My darling—happy 
fifteenth anniversary, and the man says 
if you don’t like it you can change it. 


ALICE: (Excitedly) What is it? (She 


opens it and stares, dazzled) Bud Wal- 
ters, are you mad? 


BuD: What’s the matter? Don’t you like 
it? 

ALICE: It’s—it’s—we can’t afford any- 
thing like this! (ALIcE takes out a pearl 


and diamond clip, not large but very 
pretty) It’s exquisite. Take it right back! 


Bub: (Shrugs) It’s—it is an investment, 
you know. A hedge against inflation. 
Some of the smartest people have their 
dough in jewelry. 


ALICE: You mean it? 


Bub: Of course. . . . (He grins) Wear it 
like a hedge, and you won't feel guilty. 


ALICE: Oh, my angel. (She pins it on.) 


Bub: (Softly) You look beautiful, dar- 
ling... . You looks as levely as you 
ever did—fifteen years never happened 
—it couldn’t have—fifteen years .. . 


(ALICE turns to him lovingly, with a 
very shy, girlish air.) 


ALICE: I’m glad you could come to the 
dance with your cousin, Mr. Walters . . . 


(He laughs. He takes her in his arms 
and they start very slowly to waltz 
as they talk.) 


Bub: You are, Alice? 


aLice: Of course, I’ve heard some per- 
fectly awful things about you. 


sup: Like what? 


ALICE: They say you make a pass at 
every girl you meet. 


BuD: That’s true. 


ALIcE: And you're perfectly fickle. 
BuD: That’s perfectly true. 


ALICE: (Giggles) I think you’re just aw- 
ful to admit it. 


pup: Oh, I admit it, all right. What'd 
you say your last name was? Alice? 


ALICE: Gans. 













sup: Gans? No kidding? 

ALICE: Why, what’s wrong with that? 

sup: My sweet little Alice Blue Gans . . . 
(They laugh and break off dancing.) 


ALICE: That’s when I should’ve realized 
it was all a horrible mistake. Anyone 
who could make a pun like that .. . 


BuD: Baby, I been thinking about us all 
day—how we used to be before we were 
married. Remember that joint on Eight- 
eenth Street—the Fernando Arms? When 
we were still engaged? 


ALICE: (Smiles) Is that what we were 
—engaged? 

sup: (Kissing her hungrily) Nobody 
ever had anything like that, did they? 


ALICE: No... 


BuD: Officially it may be our fifteenth 
anniversary, but not to me. I count 
from the Fernando Arms. That makes 
it sixteen. And that first year was the 
best. 


ALICE: The very best, angel .. . 


sup: And what’s more, I still feel the 
same way. 


(They kiss.) 


ALICE: 
normal. 


Well, you shouldn’t. It’s not 


BuD: Don’t you? 


ALIce: Yes. But it’s no way for the re- 
cording secretary of the Parent Teachers 
Association to feel. 


Bub: The hell with the recording secre- 
tary. I want my woman back. (He 
starts to embrace her but she holds him 


off.) 


ALICE: 
second. 


Bud. The folks’ll be here any 


BuD: (Sighs) The folks. If it isn’t the 
kids, it’s the folks—(MILLIE enters) or 
Millie! 


ALICE: Get dressed. (Pushes him toward 
alcove) I'll put the clip back in the box 
and open it at the table when Mom and 
Pop are here. 


BuD: (Grins) You still trying to sell me 
to your parents? 


ALICE: Don’t be silly. You know they 
love you. 


Bub: Oh, sure! And I adore them—don’t 
I, Millie? 


(MILLIE giggles as he goes.) 
MILLIE: That from Mr. W.? 


ALIcE: Yes. Want to see it? (She shows 
it to MILLIE proudly.) 


MILLIE: Exquisite! 
ALICE: Isn’t it? 


MILLIE: Say, I bet it cost a mint. 
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atice: I’m sure it did. Mr. Walters says 
it’s a good investment though. 


MILLIE: I was hoping maybe we'd get 
a dishwasher. 


ALICE: This is my anniversary, Millie, 
not yours. 


MILLIE: He’s a wonderful husband all 
right! 


ALice: Yes, he’s a darling. 
MILLIE: Except when he yells. 
atice: He doesn’t yell much. 


MILLIE: Well, I’ve worked for a lot 
worse-tempered men than Mr. W. He’s 
sure got a loud yell when he lets go 
though. 


(OKKIE comes in very jauntily, wear- 
ing a blue jacket, white pants and a 
pair of sport shoes. His hair is plas- 
tered down and he’s got a flower in 
his buttonhole.) 


OKKIE: This okay? 


ALICE: For the luvva—what are you 
made up for? Tennis, anyone? 


OKKIE: You said dress up—so I dressed 
up. 
ALICE: Don’t be a fool, Okkie, and take 


off those pants and put on your regular 
suit. 


OKKIE: (To MILLIE) How can you please 
her? Here I am, straining myself to 
look good, and she’s mad again. 


ALICE: Stop talking about me in the third 
person. I’m your mother, remember? 


OKKIE: Sure do. (Goes to desk, gets a 
package) Happy anniversary, Mom, and 
the man says if they don’t fit, you can 
bring them back. 


ALice: Oh! Okkie! 


OKKIE: I wish it was more but if Pop 
keeps me on that allowance I don’t 
know how I can do any better. (He 
hands her a package.) 


ALICE: Thanks, angel—what’s in it? 
OKKIE: Open it up and see. 


ALICE: (Unwrapping it) I hope you 
didn’t eat hot dogs for your lunch to 
pay for it, sweetheart. (She draws out 
a handsome pair of bedroom slippers) 
Okkie, they’re lovely! How did you 
ever think of them? (She kisses him 
warmly.) 


OKKIE: I got so tired of seeing you come 
into breakfast in those broken-down 
things I figured you needed them. 
What’s Pop saving all his money for, 
anyway? 


ALICE: Please stop that business about 
vour father and money—you get a very 
good allowance. 


OKKIE: I do, huh? 





ALICE: (Firmly) Yes. And go in and 
change those pants. 


oxkie: (As he goes) Boy, that present 
lasted a hot fifteen seconds. I’m a jerk 
again. 

(attce looks at the slippers happily.) 


ALICE: Isn’t that darling of him, Millie? 
And such good taste. 


MILLIE: Thanks. I bought ’em. 
ALICE: Oh. 
MILLIE: His money, of course. 


ALICE: That’s the important thing. (The 
doorbell rings. atice looks around quick- 
ly) Already? We’re not set yet. 


MILLIE: Practically . . . (She opens door, 
revealing two delivery men carrying a 
large TV set with a big red ribbon 
around it.) 


HARRY: Walters? 
MILLIE: Yes, it sure is. 


HARRY: Johnson Television. Where’ll we 
put it? 


ALICE: What? Oh .. . Who sent it? 


HARRY: I don’t know, lady, I guess it 
says on the card. 


SAM: Please, lady, pick a spot. 
ALICE: Oh, yes, of course. 


SAM: Please, lady! This thing weighs 
a ton. 


ALICE: Over there. (Points to spot by 
fireplace) Oh, no, no. Millie, give me a 
hand with that chair, will you? I guess 
you'd better put it over here for the 
time being. 


HARRY: It figures! 


SAM: I’m giving a personal prize to the 
first woman who knows where she 
wants it and puts it there. 


(They put down TV set.) 


HARRY: I'll be back tomorrow to install 
the aerial. Meanwhile, you’ll probably 
get some reception if you plug it in. 


ALICE: (Nervously, looking back at bed- 
room) Yes. Thank you. I mean—thanks 
a lot. 


HARRY: (He hands her his book and 
pencil) Just sign here. 


(ALICE starts to sign, when BUD comes 
in buttoning his shirt.) 


sup: Alice, did you see my ...? (He 
stops short and stares at the TV set) 
What the hell is that? 


ALICE: It’s a present from someone— 
(To men) Good afternoon, gentlemen. 


BuD: Just a minute! You know my vow, 
given at my poor old mother’s bedside 
before she passed away—never, posi- 
tively never, will one of those bloody 
monsters enter my living room. (To 
deliverymen) Take it back from whence 
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it came and credit our account. You 
probably have something else we can 
use—like an electric chair, or a port- 
able gallows—something useful. 


(atice forces a hollow laugh.) 


ALICE: Now, Bud, dearest, don’t be silly. 
I mean, we can’t just send back a thing 
like this—why, we don’t even know 
who it’s from. 


BuD: (Grimly) Who do you think it’s 
from—an unknown admirer? You know 
damn well who it’s from—your old man 
was determined we were going to have 
a—a bloody television—set if it killed 
us! (He rips the card off the set vicious- 
ly, reading it aloud) “To our darling 
children on the happiest day of their 
lives from Mom and Pop.” Happiest it 
used to be (To men) Get it out of here! 


ALICE: 
later 


Bud, please, we'll discuss it 


OKKIE: Oh, boy! Television! How did it 
ever get past Pop? 


BuD: Go on, take it out before you louse 
up the rest of the family! 


(The men shrug and start forward.) 


ALICE: No! We’ve got to keep it at least 
for tonight—they’ll be here any second! 
BsuD: Look, Alice, once you let down 
the bars we'll never get rid of it. I 
know. It’s like slow poison. We'll be 
living with “Dragnet.” .. . Let me tell 
the folks; I'll be tactful. ...Go on, 
take it away. ... 


ALICE: You’re just being stubborn and 
stupid, and I won’t stand for it! They’re 
my parents and it’s just as much my 
house as it is yours—and we're going 
to keep it! 


(sup looks at her for a long moment.) 


BuD: (Roars) ALL RIGHT! (He stomps 
off as they all stare after him.) 


HARRY: (Puzzled) What is it with him, 
lady? 


ALIceE: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 


(They go, then Harry sticks his head 
back.) 


HARRY: What did TV ever do to him? 
ALice: Nothing. Good-bye. 
(HARRY closes door.) 


MILLIE: Yep! That yell came right on 
the button. 


aLice: Go change your pants, Okkie. 


OKKIE: You think we can keep it, 
Mom? The baseball season starts next 
week. ... 


ALICE: (Firmly) Of course we'll keep it. 
Change your pants! 


(OKKIE grins and goes inside. DEBBIE 
comes in, wearing a pretty pink dress, 
lipstick and her hair done up nicely. 
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She carries a small box with a glass- 
ine front which contains a corsage of 
orchids.) 


DEBBIE: Mom! Happy anniversary, Mom, 
and many, many of ’em... . 


(ALICE stares at her, bursts into a 
muffled sob and grabs her, holding 
her in an embrace.) 


ALICE: Debbie, my baby! My dearest 
baby... 


(DEBBIE stares at her, bewildered.) 


DEBBIE: Holy Pete, Mom, it’s only a 
corsage. 


ALIcE: I know. But—you look so lovely 
—you were so sweet to do as I asked. 


(BUD comes in from arch.) 


sup: Alice, darling, I. . .(ALICE turns 
away) Oh, for God’s sake! 


(DEBBIE turns to him, blazingly.) 
DEBBIE: What’d you do to Mom? 


BuD: Don’t you start! I’m sorry, Baby. 
Forgive me? 


(DEBBIE has seen the TV set for the 
first time and goes to it excitedly.) 


DEBBIE: Hey! Where'd that come from? 
Mamma mia! Is it hooked up? 


ALICE: Not yet, dear. Tomorrow. (She 
looks defiantly at Bub.) 





sup: Sure. .. . Why struggle? It’s like 
fighting the tide. I give up. 


ALICE: You know it’s not for me, Bud, 
but Mom and Dad. 


Bub: I said I quit, didn’t I? I gave one 
last bellow of pain, then rolled over. 


(They embrace.) 


ALICE: You're sweet, dearest, and I 
promise we won't play it when you're 
home. 


BpuD: Thanks. 


DEBBIE: (Examining set) Twenty-seven 
inches, Dad! 


sup: (Nods) The big screen. . . . From 
now on that set takes over, but I'll al- 
ways remember those glorious years 
before Liberace came into our living 
room. 


(The doorbell rings.) 


ALIce: There they are! Don’t make any 
cracks tonight about this, will you, 
Bud? You know how sensitive they are. 


sup: I'll just thank them sincerely. 
Okay? 
ALICE: Debbie, answer the door, will 


you, darling? 


BuD: (Staring at set moodily) “The Late 
Show.” . “The Late Late Show. . . .” 


BUD: There she stands, my friends—the woman thou gavest me. 
The light of my life and the hope of my fading years! 


(Macdonald Carey, Jean Carson, Andrew Duggan, Kitty Carlisle) 





(DEBBIE opens door. MR. and MRS. GANS 
enter.) 


MR. GANS: Hello, Debbie honey! How’s 
my baby doll! (He kisses her.) 


MRS GANS: You look so sweet, my angel 
—what’s this! Lipstick! 


ALIceE: She’s allowed to, Mother—all the 
girls in her class do it on party nights. 


MRS. GANS: Well, I hope you're not going 
to let her do everything the other girls 
do these days—not if my newspaper’s 
telling the truth. Hello, Bud. 


MR. GANS: Please, Lilly, this is no time 
to lecture. This is a happy occasion. 
Yes, ma’am. (Kisses atice) A happy 
occasion! (To sup, holding up cham- 
pagne bottle, singing) Pepsi Cola is the 
drink for you! 


Bub: Thanks, Dad. But you shouldn't 
have done it. We’ve got our own stuff. 


MR. GANS: Can’t have too much of it, my 
boy. Not when you're feeling as high as 
I am. (Turns to atice) Look! Isn’t she 
beautiful? My God, she’s a picture. 


sup: She certainly is, Dad. How are 
you feeling, Mom? 


MRS. GANS: Pretty good. My migraine’s 
bothering me again, but I just gave up 
worrying about it. 


BsuD: You look fine, just fine 


MRS. GANS: Thanks. You don’t. You look 
a bit tired. 


BuD: (Glumly) Well, I’ve been feeling 
pretty great up to now. 


ALICE: What beautiful flowers! Dad, and 
after the extravagant present you sent 
us—really. 


MR. GANS: Did it come? Well, now the 
place looks lived in! (sup glares and 
slams the bottle on the bar loudly) 
We almost got the Chinese Chippendale 
cabinet but Mother finally voted for 
this kind. 


MRS. GANS: Well, I thought as long 


as the Government hasn’t recognized 
China... 


BpuD: Naturally, Mother. What else do 
they come in, Aztec? 


MR. GANS: Well, if you’d rather have 
some other kind. 


BuD: No, I’m very happy with this set. 
You should’ve heard me when it came, 
huh, Alice? 


(ALICE gives him a quick look.) 


ALICE: It’s just so sweet of you both, 
Mother, and I can’t tell you how happy 
you've made the kids. 


MR. GANS: That’s fine, Alice... . And 
you know something, Bud? You oughtn’t 
to be so proud in the future. 


BUD: Proud? 
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MR. GANS: I knew you were all dying 
for a set, but just because it cost a few 
dollars more than was handy (sup starts 
toward GANS) you had to make out 
a whole sociological test case against 
television. 


ALICE: (Comes between BuD and MR. 
GANS, parting them quickly) How about 
a drink? Won't you please make the 
drinks, darling? 


sup: (Smiles) Sure, Baby. . . . Shall we 
start with martinis, or plunge right into 
the champagne? 


MR. GANS: Champagne solo, my boy. 
Leave the gin to the peasants! 


MRS. GANS: (Sighs) You’re not going to 
start with champagne, Arthur? 


MR. GANS: Sure, Mother, this is a party. 


MRS. GANS: Now, Arthur, don’t be a fool 
and overdo it. Champagne murders you, 
and you know it. 


MR. GANS: Will you tell your mother to 
stop worrying about me? A fella just 
gave me a wonderful recipe against 
hangover—infallible, they say—keep 
swallowing these, the more you drink, 
you can’t get drunk. Cancels it out. 


Bub: Hardly seems worth while, does it? 
MR. GANS: Huh? 


ALICE: Put the champagne on ice, will 
you, dear? (Takes him away, whisper- 
ing to him) And thanks. 


BUD: (Whispers reassuringly) Stop 
worrying. 


MR. GANS: (Reads from vitamin bottle) 
Vitamin B Complex, to be used in sup- 
plementing a diet deficiency—as indi- 
cated by your physician. 


MRS. GANS: (Looking after suD and ALICE) 
Read those directions to yourself, Ar- 
thur, I can’t hear what they’re saying. 


MR. GANS: This is interesting, Mother . . . 
MRS. GANS: What are you two whispering 
about over there, anyway? 


ALice: Nothing, Mother, household stuff. 


MR. GANS: (Heartily) Well, Debbie, so 
it’s lipstick time in Dixie, huh? How 
does it make you feel—like Theda Bara, 
I'll bet—huh? 
DEBBIE: Who? 


MR. GANS: Who, she says! The greatest 
vamp that ever lived, that’s who! 


DEBBIE: What’s a vamp? 


MR. GANS: You're kidding, aren’t you? 
(DEBBIE shakes her head) The language 
sure has changed, Mother! (To DEBBIE) 
You know—a siren—a female adventur- 
ess—breaking men’s hearts and poison- 
ing their souls. 


DEBBIE: (Casually) Oh, yes—a prostitute. 


(They stare at her and gasp.) 


mrs. GANS: Alice! Where did she hear 
that word? 


ALIcE: I don’t know, Mother—but don’t 
ask her what else she knows, if you 
want to stay happy. 


MRS. GANS: I think it’s revolting! A child 
like that knowing such things! What 
kind of education and upbringing do 
children have these days? 


DEBBIE: Is there something wrong in 
knowing the word or just saying it, 
Grandma? 


MRS. GANS: Both! I never used such 
words when I was your age—or twice 
your age! 

DEBBIE: Mrs. Wilson says that isn’t true. 
She says there was a whole conspira- 
torial silence about sex. 


MR. GANS: And who the Sam Hill is Mrs. 
Wilson? 


DEBBIE: My biology teacher. She says. . . 


(OKKIE comes in, jumps over couch 
and goes to MRS. GANS, kissing her.) 


okkie: Hi, Grandma, whatdaya know? 
(Slaps Gans on back) Hi, Grandpa! 


MR. GANS: Okkie, my boy! 

OKKIE: You look great! 

MR. GANS: Good to see you! How’s the 
pitching arm? 

OKKIE: Pretty good, Grandpa. And that 
mitt you sent me is swell. Thanks a lot. 


MR. GANS: (Looks at DEBBIE) Now here’s 
a regular child, Alice—I’ll bet he doesn’t 
have any of those morbid, unhealthy 
ideas . 


ALICE: Please, Dad. I'd rather not dis- 
cuss it right now 


DEBBIE: Why not, Mom? Let’s bring it 
out inte the open—that’s the best way. 
(Earnestly) Okkie, do you have any 
thoughts about sex? 


OKKIE: None of your damn business! 
DEBBIE: See? Inhibited! 


OKKIE: (Clenching his fist) I'll inhibit 
you right in the kisser! 


DEBBIE: A typical answer by the enraged 
male when he has no answer. 


OKKIE: Why, you tubba lard... (He 
goes for her.) 


ALIcE: Stop this— stop it at once! Okkie, 
apologize—Debbie, you, too. 


OKKIE: Okay—I apologize. 


DEBBIE: I don’t see what I have to apolo- 
gize for, but if it'll help—I’m sorry I 
said you were inhibited. You're obvi- 
ously the outgoing, exhibitionistic type. 


OKKIE: (Raises his fist, kissing the 
knuckles menacingly) How would you 
like a knuckle sandwich? 
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(BUD comes in with the champagne 
bottle wrapped in a napkin. He takes 
in the situation at a glance.) 


BUD: That's all—knock off! 
OKKIE: Just let me do it once. .. . 


BuD: I said break it up! (mIture folloms 
BUD with a tray and glasses, standin, 
next to him as he starts to pour) Beau- 
tiful champagne, Dad. 


MR. GANS: Should be good—cost enough. 


(BUD gives peBBIE a glass then serves 
the others.) 


DEBBIE: (Tastes hers) Gee—it tastes like 
Seven-Up! 
ALICE: Not yet, dear—not till every- 


body’s got theirs, and we have a toast. 


OKKIE: (Toasts DEBBIE, clicking his heels) 
Jerk! 

BuD: (Offers mitiie drink) Here, Millie, 
just like a Noel Coward play. 


MILLIE: (Laughs) And I hope I’m here 
for the sixteenth. 





MR. GANS: I'll offer the first toast. I’m 
entitled to it, seeing as how I gave the 
bride away. 


sup: (To aLice) With some reluctance. 
MR. GANS: Huh! 
pub: Nothing, Dad, go ahead. 


MR. GANS: (Clearing throat) Uuuh—let’s 
see... . Here’s to the loveliest couple 
I know 


MRS. GANS: I'll echo that. 


MR. GANS: May they live long and hap- 
pily together. 


MRS. GANS: I'll echo that! 


MR. GANS: Stop echoing, Lilly! And may 
they never know sorrow in the passing 
of the years. 


MRS. GANS: Well, of course that’s the 
same toast as last year. 


MR. GANS: No, it wasn’t! 

atice: Lovely, Dad, lovely! 

pub: Thanks, I’ll drink to that. 
(They all sip their wine.) 


DEBBIE: I don’t see how girls can go 
wrong on this stuff! 


BuD: May I offer the next one? 
MR. GANS: It’s all yours. 


ALICE: (As BuD takes her arm) Bud... 
What... ? 


BuD: Please, a moment of sentiment is 
indicated. To my beautiful Alice Blue 
Gans—light of my life—and the woman 
who’s put up with more, and got less 
in return than anyone I ever knew. 


(They clink glasses.) 
ALICE: My dearest. 


(They embrace and kiss.) 
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MR. GANS: . . . This is a happy occasion. Yes, ma’am. A happy occasion! 
Pepsi Cola is the drink for you! 


(Macdonald Carey, Howard Smith, Kitty Carlisle, Phyllis Povah, Mary Lee Dearring) 





MILLIE: (Starts into kitchen) Well, I 
guess that means dinner. 


MRS. GANS: (As they all go to table) 
You know very well it was the same 
toast you gave last year. 
MR. GANS: No, it wasn’t. 


DEBBIE: | still think it tastes like Seven- 
Up. 


OKKIE: I like it. . 
to me. 


. . Grandpa, sit next 


DEBBIE: You sit next to me, Grandma. 


MR. GANS: Well, Mother, they’re still 
using our silver! 


Curtain 


Scene II 


(As the curtain rises the family is 
sitting around after a too-big dinner. 
MR. GANS is sprawled out on an easy 
chair, a brandy glass in his hand, 
humming to himself;sup and ALICE are 
on the couch; pesBre is fiddling with 
the TV set; oKKie is at the table, 
cracking walnuts, and MRS. GANS is 
puffing an after-dinner cigarette in 
another easy chair.) 


mrs. GANS: Okkie! Can’t you do that a 
little more quietly! 


MR. GANS: (Sings) Use Ajax, the foam- 
ing cleanser! bu bu bu bu bu BUM 
BUM! 


MRS. GANS: Arthur! for heaven’s sake! 


MR. GANS: Well, I like commercials, 
they’re cute. Bu bu bu bu bu BUM 
BUM! Wonderful dinner, Alice. You're 
a lucky man, Bud—all this, and a good 
cook too! 


Bub: I know it. Don’t worry. 
(MR. GANS goes to bar.) 


MRS. GANS: Oh, now, Arthur! Not another 
brandy! 


MR. GANS: Why not, Mother? It’s good 
for me—I’m shocking my system to- 
night. ... Besides I got these magic 
bullets, ain’t I? 


MRS. GANS: Magic, nothing! You're potted 
already. 


MR. GANS: Who’s potted? (Holds out 
hand) Look at my hand—steady as a 
die—look at it! 


MRS..GANS: I’ve been looking at it for 
thirty-five years.... Put it down, 
Arthur. 


(The TV set lets out a loud roar and 
the announcer’s voice comes over din.) 


ANNOUNCER: They’re starting another 
jam! The Jersey City Wildcats take the 
lead! Look at that Romona Fogelson 
body check! What a contest this is, 
folks! 


BuD: (Roars) Debbie! Turn that damn 
thing off! 


DEBBIE: It’s the roller derby, Dad. 


BuD: Roller derbies are gonna be barred 
—in fact, when I’m home everything on 
that untamed juke box is barred! 

















MR. GANS: (Annoyed) Now, Bud, what 
kind of an attitude is that to take? 


Bubp: Attitude? I’ll tell you what, Dad. 
.... It’s the attitude of a man who's 
head of his own house—(sBuD rises omi- 
nously, weaving a little) king in his 
own castle! 


ALICE: (Pulls him down quickly) Sit 
down, King—relax. Debbie, turn that off. 
We're trying to talk. Besides, haven't 
you got homework to do? 


peBBIE: (Coldly) Yes, Mother, I have. 
But I thought this was a party. I’m 
glad I put on my party dress. (She 
crosses to MR. GANS) Good night, Grand- 
pa—I’m being banished. Children’s 
Hour is over, it seems. (Goes to MRS. 
GANS and kisses her) Good night, Grand- 
ma. Sorry I couldn’t stay up for the 
fun. (She strides off.) 


BuD: Why, that little... ! 


atice: Let her go. She’s feeling ado- 
lescent again. 


MR. GANS: You've hurt her, Alice— 
shouldn't do that to children. 


(OKKIE snorts.) 


OKKIE: Hurt her? What she needs is to 
have her butt kicked. You're too soft 
on her! 


ALIcE: We'll ask for your child psy- 
chology when we need it. Now, suppose 
you go in and do your homework? 


OKKIE: I don’t have any, as it happens. 
(He giggles and hiccups.) 


puD: ,\How much champagne did you 
have? 

(OKKIE holds up five fingers.) 
ALICE: What? I didn’t see you! 


OKKIE: (Leers foolishly) I know. Happy 
New Year! 


Bub: You go to bed right now, wise guy. 


(OKKIE shrugs, waves at them and 
goes to kitchen door.) 


OKKIE: (Stops and stares) Wrong door! 


(He laughs foolishly and goes off 
through alcove.) 


MR. GANS: (Laughs) Stinkin’, by God! 


MRS. GANS: Very amusing. Staggering in 
the footsteps of his grandfather 


MR. GANS: Little champagne can’t hurt 
him. 

ALICE: You weren’t always so broad- 
minded, Pop. Remember when you 
thought Bud was a drunk because he 
took me to bars before we were married? 


MR. GANS: (Defensively) You were kids 
then. ... You were a baby, anyway. 


ALICE: I was nineteen. 


(MILLIE comes in from alcove, with 
her hat and coat on, hurries through 
the room, talking as she goes.) 
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MILLIE: I’m all cleaned up. Can I go 
home now, Mrs. W.? 


atice: Of course, Millie. 


MILLIE: Thanks. . . . Good night, all. (She 
goes out.) 


pup: She breaks like Native Dancer 
from the starting gate. 


MR. GANS: (A bit unsteadily, holding up 
his brandy glass) You realize nobody’s 
offered toast—toast to happiest pair in 
town? 


mks. GANS: Arthur, we started that way 
three hours ago. 


MR. GANS: We did? Well, it’s three hours 
later. I’m offering another toast, Mother. 
To your fijtieth anniversary. I won’t be 
here to see it. (BuD drinks to that) But 
I know it’s gonna be, and (Pats Bup’s 
arm drunkenly, spilling Bup’s drink on 
him) that’s what counts—( BUD mops it 
up with his handkerchief, glaring) My 
only little girl. (Kisses her on forehead) 
Thank God you're happy. (Drains glass, 
and goes to bar.) 


MRS. GANS: (Rising) It’s obviously time 
for Dad to do his homework, too. 


ALICE: Now don’t go, Mother. We thought 
we'd sit and play some scrabble and 
have some coffee later. 


MRS. GANS: When your father starts cry- 
ing, it’s bed, magic bullets or no magic 
bullets. 


MR. GANS: Isn’t it beautiful, Mother? 
Isn’t it wonderful the way it’s all turned 
out? A happy home, two sweet kids, a 
steady good man like Bud. . . . (Pounds 
his arm again, but sup has shifted his 
drink to his left hand just in time.) 


BuD: (Grins) Thanks, Pop. I know what 
you mean. To tell the truth if I were 
you, I don’t think Id’ve trusted my 
daughter to an unemployed bum with 
no prospects, either. 


MR. GANS: Now, Bud. That’s not fair. 
Nobody thought you were a bum, and 
we all thought you had fine prospects. 


BuD: Even when you chased me with 
that tennis racquet? 


MR. GANS: Only once—when you brought 
her home at four in the morning. 


ALICE: (Takes his arm) For goodness’ 
sake, Bud, won’t you ever get over that? 


BuD: Nope. He called me a no-good 
bum. Thought I was trying to ruin your 
daughter, didn’t you, Dad? 


MR. GANS: Nothing of the kind. I never 
worried about Alice for one second... . 


BuD: No? 
MR. GANS: Did I, Mother? 


MRS. GANS: (Laughs, remembering) Well 
maybe you didn’t! 


BuD: (To Gans) Why? 


mR. GANS: (He puts his arm around 
ALICE) In the first place, I know my 
baby too well... . 


pup: Oh, you did, huh? 
MR. GANS: Yes. 


sup: (Nods heavily, grinning at ALICE) 
Yeah? 


aLice: Well, if you must go home. 


spuD: Wait a minute. How about one for 
the road? 


MRS. GANS: No, thanks. Dad can slide 
all the way, now 


MR. GANS: Just a small one, Mother. 
One more toast. Okay, Bud? 


sup: You bet. 
MR. GANS: You give it this time, Bud. 


sup: (Raises glass) To that wonderful 
year before we were married ... ! 


atice: (Hastily) Here’s your hat, Dad 
I'll call you tomorrow, Mother. 


Bub: None of the responsibilities and all 
of the fun!, 


ALICE: Good-bye, Mom! Good-bye, Pop! 
MRS. GANS: Well, really! You don’t have 


to push us out, Alice. 


BuD: (Weaving happily) If music be the 
food of love, I'll take the overture every 
time! 

MR. GANS: (Stares) Overture? What does 
he mean, Lilly? 


MRS. GANS: Yes, what do you mean? And 
what was that remark about the year 
before you were married? 


ALICE: Nothing, Mother. He gets poetic 
whenever he gets plastered. 


MRS. GANS: Stop pushing us out, Alice! 


sup: Yes! What’s everybody rushing 
home for? Let’s have another round. 


MR. GANS: Okay! I’m with you, Bud! 


MRS. GANS: Never mind another round. 
. (To sup) Id like a little clarifi- 
cation of that last remark 


BuD: If music be the 
Mom... 


food of love, 


MRS. GANS: (Breaks in) Yes, I heard 
you, but just what does it mean? 


ALICE: (Grimly) It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. (She glares at BuD.) 


BpuD: Okay, Alice, okay . . . (He covers 
his mouth) My lips are sealed. 


MRS. GANS: Sealed”? Sealed about what? 


BuD: Oh, come on, Alice. It’s fifteen 
years. What difference can it make 
now? They'll get a boot out of it. 


ALICE: They don’t need a boot right 
now, let them go home 


MRS. GANS: No, no! I want to know, 
Alice. Is it something we shouldn't know, 
or—or something you never told us. 
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BuD: Something we couldn’t tell you 
then, Mom. But they’ll get a laugh out 
of it, Alice. 


ALICE: Bud, please! 


BUD: Mom, sixteen years ago your baby 
was so pristine and innocent it’d make 
you cry. 


MR. GANS: Well, what’s wrong with that? 


MRS, GANS: Keep quiet, Arthur. . . . Yes, 
Bud? 


BUD: Mom, your baby and I.had a very 
beautiful romance before we were mar- 
ried—some months before, in fact. 


MR. GANS, MRS. GANS: What? 


sub: Yes! And here it is sixteen years 
later, and we’re celebrating our fifteenth 
anniversary. . . . If music be the food 
of love, play on! 


ALICE: You fool! 


MRS. GANS: Are you insinuating that you 
seduced our daughter? 


sup: Hell, no! She seduced me. Fright- 
ening! 


MR. GANS: That’s a damn poor joke, Bud! 


ALICE: It’s the demon rum working. Why 
don’t you go home and let him sleep it 
off? (Takes his arm) Come on, Bud, 
you did your bit. 


BuD: (Holding back) Dad, you didn’t 
realize when you were giving the bride 
away, that the bride and-I were way 
ahead of you. 


MR. GANS: Now, Bud, that’s a hell of a 
way to talk! He doesn’t mean it, Mother. 
You made up the whole thing just to 
shock us, didn’t you, Bud? 


Bub: Nope. It’s true, all right. Ask Alice. 


ALIcE: You idiot! (To folks) Let’s just 
drop it, please. 


MRS. GANS: No, Alice. I want to know! 
Is it true or not? 


ALICE: What possible difference can it 
make now? We’re married—we have 
two children—(Glaring at sup) And I’m 
deliriously happy! 


pup: The kid’s right. We’re deliriously 
happy. 


ALICE: Idiot! 


MRS. GANS: Then it is true! When I think 
of the way I cried at your wedding .. . 


suD: My mother cried, too! 


MRS. GANS: Your mother didn’t sit on the 
edge of your bed, the night before you 
were married, and tell you everything 
a girl should know. 


BuD: I’m a boy—and what I didn’t know, 
Alice told me. 


MRS. GANS: (To ALICE) You lied to us. 
Made fools of us both, and probably 
enjoyed doing it, too. 
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Bub: Oh, she enjoyed it all right. 


aLice: Will you shut up! Don’t be ridic- 
ulous, Mother. 


MRS. GANS: Don’t tell me not to be ridic- 
ulous. (To Gans) I told you sixteen 
years ago that they were not dancing 
till four o’clock in the morning. 


MR. GANS: What did you want me to do? 
Hire Sherlock Holmes to follow them? 


ALIcE: Will you stop this nonsense? 


MR. GANS: (To MRS. GANS) I blame you for 
the whole damn thing. 


MRS. GANS: Me! 
MR. GANS: Yes, you! 


MRS. GANS: Oh, I see, it’s me as usual. 
Its’ my fault. 


MR. GANS: Yes, it is your fault. You’re 
her mother... ! 


BuD: What’s everybody getting excited 
about? Don’t get excited. It’s all over 
now, and she’s a good girl. I can prove 
it. (BUD puts his arm around MRS. GANS 
affectionately.) 


MRS. GANS: (Flinging him off) Take your 
hands off me! 


BuD: (Hurt) I just told you about it for 
a laugh. 


MR. GANS: You have a hell of a sense of 
humor! 


BuD: (Shakes his head) Look—it’s his- 
tory—nothing happened. I married the 
girl. She’s got a diploma. 


MRS. GANS: We’re supposed to be grate- 
ful for that, I suppose. When I think of 
what she could have had... . 


BuD: (Starts to burn) Well, I’m what 
she got, dammit! 


ALIcE: Stop it! Good night, Mother— 
Dad—please! 


MR. GANS: I think he ought to apologize 
to your mother... . 


BuD: Apologize for what? Sixteen years 
ago? It’s a little late for that, isn’t it? 


MRS. GANS: Yes, it is a little late! (To 
MR. GANS) You better swallow a hand- 
ful of those magic bullets. I’ve got plenty 
to say to you. (Turns to aLiceE) And as 
for you, you let me sit on the edge of 
your bed and make a damn fool of my- 
self! (She storms out.) 


MR. GANS: (To Bub) Sixteen years later 
you have to talk about it, and now I 
gotta go home and take the rap for it! 
(He goes.) 


BuD: (Dazed) Idiots!—I mean it’s idiotic 
—Alice, look . . .(She turns away from 
him and starts emptying ash trays) I’m 
sorry—I’m sorry they took it that way 

. it seemed sort of funny at the 
moment. (He follows her pleadingly) 
Well, what’s so terrible about it? If 


they’re screwy enough to get worked up 
about something that happened fifteen 
years ago... (She slams ash tray) Just 
because your mother’s a neurotic wom- 
an ...(She bangs down silent butler 
on end table) Come on, honey—let’s not 
ruin the anniversary... . 


aLice: Hah! Sometimes you stagger me. 
Let’s not ruin it! What were you doing, 
improving the occasion? 


Bub: I apologized once. I'll be damned 
if I’m going to apologize every five 
seconds. 


ALICE: This is one time apologies aren't 
going to mean much. 


BuD: That’s fine with me! (He crosses 
angrily to the bar and pours a drink.) 


atice: Another toast? 


BuD: (Raising his glass) Yeah. To us 
poor devils—wherever we are! 


(DEBBIE comes in, wearing a bathrobe 
over her nightgown.) 


ALICE: Yes, you're certainly persecuted. 


pup: And you're just as neurotic as 
your mother! 


DEBBIE: (Pityingly) Oh, what people do 
to their lives! 


(They stare at her, open-mouthed.) 


ALICE: (Angrily) Debbie, were you 


listening? 
DEBBIE: Listening? How could I help it? 
You know what I think? 


BuD: (Dangerously) Ill give you ten 
seconds to get back in bed or you'll be 
hollering for a week... . 


DEBBIE: I don’t see what that attitude 
solves, Dad. I'm not judging you—or 
you, Mother... 


BuD: (To ALiIce) Get her away from me, 
or so help me I'll . ! 


ALICE: (Icily) Go into your room and 
close your door. When we want your 
advice we'll ask for it. 


DEBBIE: And you claim to be progres- 
sive! Huh! (She laughs derisively and 
goes out of room. sup looks at ALICE 
bitterly.) 


BuD: Another Gans! So help me God, 
another Gans! That’s the terrible thing 
—it doesn’t stop with one or two gener- 
ations—each woman hands it down to 
her daughter, and her daughter and it 
keeps compounding the felony! 


ALIcE: And the normal ones like you 
just sail on, picking up the pieces, is 
that it? 


sup: Yes! Okkie and me—we’re normal! 
We haven’t lost our sense of humor— 
our tolerance for the other fella’s point 
of view—give me a kid like Okkie any 


! 


day! 





(OKKIE slowly comes from the alcove 
where he’s obviously been listening.) 


OKKiE: Gee, Pop, I never knew you 
liked me that much... . 


Bub: Your mother and I are having an 
argument and we don’t want to be inter- 
rupted—so get out of here! 


OKKIE: I think you’re both wrong— 
everybody understands about pre- 
marital relations today, but when your 
folks were kids they didn’t know about 
things like that— 


BuD grabs him by the scruff of his 
neck and the seat of his pants and 
rushes him through the alcove as 
ALICE stares after them with a grim 
smile. A moment later we hear a door 
slam and another moment later sup 
reappears, breathing heavily.) 


ALICE: Put the normal one to bed, did 
you? 


(BuD glares at the TV set.) 


BuD: It’s that damn thing! That’s what 
started it! I knew the minute it came 


into the house .. . 


ALIcE: (Breaks in with a scornful laugh) 
Really! 


sup: Yes, really! Ah, look, Alice—let’s 
be sensible. I was a little high. Maybe I 
said a few things I shouldn’t have. But 
I had some provocation ... (He turns 
back to her pathetically) Now, let’s 
start over again... . 


ALICE: You mean you're willing to put 
up with a neurotic like me for the rest 
of your life? 


Bub: I didn’t say that! 


ALICE: (From a great height) Didn't 
you? Then I suppose in my neurotic 
way, there are times when I fail to 
understand the English language, be- 


cause I thought you said... 


spuD: Whatever I said I didn’t mean it! 
(Starts to take her in his arms) Come 
on, Baby. Let’s go to bed and forget it. 


ALICE: You go to bed, Bud. You go to 
bed and forget it. 


sup: Come on, darling—it’s our anni- 
versary. 


ALICE: No, Bud. Our anniversary was 
last night... . (Looks at watch) It’s 
exactly twelve-five. Just in time for 
“The Late Show.” (She turns it on.) 


BpuD: You're not going to needle me! (He 
goes off. ALICE sits in chair. Signature 
music of “The Late Show.”) 


ANNOUNCER: Good morning, folks. We’re 
back again with your favorite midnight 
program, “The Late Show.” Tonight we 
have a special feature for you. For the 
first time in the Metropolitan area, we 
bring you “The Big Touchdown,” star- 
ring Jack Oakie and Bessie Love. 
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(Football song comes over. BUD comes 
back into room.) 


BuD: Are you gonna stay in here with 
Jack Oakie and Bessie Love, or are 
you coming to bed? 


ALIcE: I’m not a bit sleepy, thank you. 
BuD: Turn that damn thing off! 


ALICE. While you’re up would you mind 
switching off the light? I think the 
picture is clearer that way. 


(BUD glares at the set, then something 
uncontrollable comes over him and 
he rushes to the set, kicking it in. 
There’s a puff of smoke, an explosion, 
and the sound dies down with a ter- 
rible groan.) 


ALICE: (Gasps) What did you do? What 
did you do? 


(OKKIE and DEBBIE rush on.) 


BuD: (Staring at set) I—didn’t know I 
was going to kick it—honest, I didn’t, 
Alice. 


OKKIE: There goes the ball game. 
ALICE: Go to bed. Go to your rooms and 
stay in your rooms. 


BuD: (Bewildered) I didn’t know I was 
going to do it. (He goes to her.) 


ALICE: Leave me alone! 
Bub: Alice! 


ALICE: Leave me alone—and I mean 
alone! (She exits, slamming door as BuD 


goes to the bar and pours a big hooker.) 


Curtain falls 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


The following morning, almost noon. 


At rise sup is asleep on the daybed, a 
pillow under his head, a blanket wrap- 
ped around him. He is in his shorts and 
T shirt, his pants are thrown over a 
chair. He turns and groans in his sleep. 
MILLIE enter from the kitchen with the 
vacuum cleaner, plugs it in and it starts 
going. BuD leaps up, grabbing his head. 


BuD: Millie! 
(MILLIE jumps and shuts it off.) 


MILLIE: Well, I heard you talkin’, Mr. 
W., and I got a big day. After I clean 
up I got all that flat silver to do. 


Bub: (Sighs) Okay, Millie. Just give me 
five seconds’ head start. 


(MILLIE goes into kitchen as DEBBIE 
comes in from corridor with aspirin 
and glass of water.) 


DEBBIE: Here you are, Father. 


sup: Thank you, Daughter. (He takes 
the pills and swallows the water. DEBBIE 
shakes her head.) 


DEBBIE: (Earnestly) Daddy, can I have 
a talk with you? 

sup: No. Go out in the air. 

DEBBIE: I just came in. 


suD: Well, go up and play with Diane. 
(Gives her glass back.) 


DEBBIE: (Coldly) I just left Diane. 


(He groans and sinks back onto couch 
and pulls blanket over his head. OKKIE 
comes in wearing bathrobe and paja- 
mas from alcove and goes to DEBBIE.) 


OKKIE: Boy, what a headache I got! I’ll 
bet it’s a hangover, huh? 

DEBBIE: (Indicates BuD) Sh! 

OKKIE: (Stares) Hey, that’s what hap- 
pened to my pillow and blanket. He 
pulled ’em right from under me and I 


never woke up! (Delighted) Boy, I 
musta been plastered! 


(The doorbell rings.) 
BuD: (Groans) Oh, for God’s sake! 


(DEBBIE tiptoes to door and opens it up 
as MILLIE comes out of the kitchen. A 
man is revealed in work clothes and 
carrying a large tool kit.) 


HARRY: Good morning—Walters? 


DEBBIE: (Indicates pup) Sh, my father 
isn’t well. 


(Man looks at sup, and whispers 
hoarsely.) 


HARRY: Johnson Television. I’ve come to 
install the TV set. (He sees broken TV 
set and stops.) 


oKklE: Oh, Jack. 


HARRY: (Awed) What—what happened? 
you drop it or something? 


oKkiE: Uh huh. 


MILLIE: I better get the Missus. (She 
exits in kitchen.) 


HARRY: (Staring into set) I can’t look. 
(He backs away.) 


DEBBIE: Can you fix it? 


HARRY: What’s to fix? (He starts to go) 
That’s it, little girl. 


(ALICE enters arch followed by MILLIE.) 
ALICE: Yes? 


HARRY: I was supposed to install this, 
but I guess it won’t be necessary. 


ALICE: We had a little accident last night 
—and—eh— it got . Well, anyway, 
what’s the best way of handling it? 
Would you want to take it back and fix 
it or could you do it here? 


HARRY: Look, lady, tell you what. Better 
call the store to send over a salesman. 
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Maybe they’ll allow you something on 
a trade-in. 


ALICE: Trade-in? But it’s brand new! 
HARRY: Not any more. Terrible! If it 


happened in a saloon I could understand 
it. (He goes.) 


ALICE: Bud, did you hear what the man 
said? 


BUD: Uh huh. 


ALIcE: Bud, I’m worried about the folks. 
We've got to do something about it. 


BuD: (Rising) Yes, sure. But first I 
think I'll have a shower and a shave, 
and then I'll get dressed—if I can make 
it... . Is your private suite open to the 
public? 


ALICE: Bud, we’ll have to do it today. 
BuD: Okay 
ALICE: Before they see it. 


sup: Okay. Just get me a cup of black 
coffee—please. (Goes, blanket clutched 
around him.) 


MILLIE: I still can’t believe it. He just 
kicked it, huh? 


ALIcE: Look, kids. One thing I beg of 
you—don’t tell Grandma and Grandpa 
what happened. It was an accident, 
understand? 


OKKIE: What do you think we are? Stool 
pigeons? 


ALIcE: Millie, would you mind finishing 
up in here, please? (She goes off.) 


MILLIE: Yes, Ma’am! (To kids, eagerly) 
Did you hear what went on last night? 
What was it all about? 


oKKiE: Sorry, Millie. Family matter. 
You understand. (He goes off.) 


MILLIE: (To DEBBIE) The in-laws make 
trouble? Grandma and Grandpa? 


DEBBIE: That’s the least .. . 
MILLIE: Well, tell me. Don’t be like thet: 
DEBBIE: Promise not to breathe it? 


ALICE: (Enters through kitchen door 
grimly) She promises, don’t you, Millie? 


OKKIE: There goes the ball game. 


MILLIE: I think the faucet in the kitchen 
is leaking, Mrs. W. (She goes to kitchen.) 


ALIcE: That’s not the only thing that’s 
leaking in this house. (OKKIE enters) 
My own daughter—is there anyone you 
can trust? 


DEBBIE: Gee, Mom, I wasn’t going to tell 
her the whole thing—just part of it. 
ALICE: Which part? 

DEBBIE: Not the terrible part. 


ALICE: There’s nothing terrible about 
any of it. I hope you realize that, 
Debbie? 


OKKIE: (Importantly) Debbie, why don’t 
you go up and play with Diane? I want 
to talk to Mom. 


DEBBIE: I will not! (She sits defiantly.) 


OKKIE: Mother, would you mind step- 
ping into my room for a few minutes? 
I'd like to talk to you. 


ALICE: (Eyes him) You can talk to me 
here, Dr. Freud. 


(Macdonald Carey, Mary Lee Dearring, Warren Berlinger, Kitty Carlisle) 
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ALICE: Bud, I’m worried about the folks. We've got to do something about it. 
(Warren Berlinger, Mary Lee Dearring, Macdonald Carey, Kitty Carlisle) 





OKKIE: Well, it’s just that we’ve been 
studying about family relations in Psy- 
chelogy II. Mr. Phillips says the average 
American husband and wife reach an 
apex, then the curve begins to drop. 
That’s the danger point. 


ALICE: Just a moment. Your father and 
I will take care of our own apex and 
slide down the curve when we feel like 
it. I'm not having any talks with any- 
one. (She goes into kitchen.) 


OKkIE: It’s a funny thing. They think 
Grandma and Grandpa are so old- 
fashioned, and they’re so modern and 
progressive, but you notice how neither 
of them wants to discuss it with us. 
DEBBIE: You know what? I think maybe 
I ought to bring this whole thing up at 
the next PTA meeting. 

oKKiE: I don’t know. They’re funny 
about things like that. You better butt 
out. 

DEBBIE: I won’t say it’s them, Okkie— 
I'm not: that dumb—I’ll say it’s Grand- 
ma and Grandpa. 


OKKIE: You get jerkier and jerkier. 


DEBBIE: Well, something’s got to be done, 
or we'll end up like Diane did with a 
stepfather. 


OKKIE: That cluck! 
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DEBBIE: She says that’s the way it started 
with her father. First he started break- 
ing things around the house .. . 


OKKIE: (Gasps) You didn’t tell that big 
mouth? Yackety yack! The whole school 
will know it by Monday. 


DEBBIE: I trust Diane with my life. 


OKKIE: Trust her! You wouldn’t lend 
her your skate key. 


BuD: (Enters arch, wearing trousers, 
shirt, tie—calls to kitchen) Alice, is it 
ready yet? 


ALICE: (Off stage) In a minute. 


DEBBIE: Well, I’m going out, Okkie. You 
can just sit around and wait for the ax 
to fall, but not me. (She goes out front 
door. sup looks after her, puzzled.) 


BuD: What is she talking about? What 
ax? 


OKKIE: I dunno! (Runs out. ALICE comes 
from kitchen with coffee and hands it 
to him.) 


ALIcE: Here, darling 


BuD: (Looking up at her pathetically) 
Thanks. (He sips coffee, eyeing her over 
the rim of the cup.) 


ALICE: (Anzxiously) Bud, what’s troubl- 
ing you? 


Bub: Nothing. 


atice: (Softly) There must be! .. . you’d 
tell me, wouldn’t you? 


Bub: There’s nothing to tell. 


ALICE: Maybe it’s my fault—maybe I 
failed you in some way ... 


Bub: (Trying to smile) You! You're the 
best thing that ever happened to me! 


ALICE: Please, dearest. Let’s at least be 
honest with each other. 


sup: Honestly, I’m not upset, and out- 
side of a light hangover, I’m very happy. 


ALIcE: (Sadly) I know. I told the kids 
the same thing. We’re both very happy, 
aren’t we? 


pup: Yes! (Looks at her anziously) 
Well, aren’t we? 


ALICE: Maybe that’s why Debbie asked 
me this morning if we were getting a 
divorce? 


Bubp: (Shocked) She didn’t! 
ALICE: Uh huh. 
Bub: I'll talk to her... . 


ALICE: Talk means nothing. Kids go by 
actions. Is it your job that’s doing this 
to you? 


Bub: I like my job. 
ALICE: Or is it some unconscious fear . . . 


Bup: Oh, please. This house is full 
of road-company psychoanalysts. Alice, 
look, you know what’s wrong with me? 
With us? We’re never alone any more. 
What we need is a vacation from par- 
ents and children and Millie and the 
whole damn business of living. Remem- 
ber that spot in the pines up at Loon 
Lake? I think I could find it again. . . . 


(She looks at him longingly and shakes 
her head.) 


ALICE: Much too cold in the pines now. 
Besides, who'd take care of Okkie and 
Debbie? 


BuD: (Impatiently) The police—I don’t 
know—Millie can take care of ‘em... . 
Look, Baby, we’ve got to be on our own 
once in a while, without kids around. 
. . . We never fought down at the Fer- 
nando Arms. 


ALICE: 
about? 


(Smiles) What could we fight 


BuD: (Taking her arms and looking into 
her eyes) Let’s go anywhere and be 
lovers again—like they say—happy as 
sin—just for two weeks—even if it’s a 
motel in Jersey. ... We'll go South. 
Florida’s cheap now—out of season! 
(Quickly) Or maybe a cruise! That’s 
even better! 


ALICE: (Longingly) Cruise? Bud, are 
you mad? 
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BuD: Why not? I'll finish this case I’m 
on next week and off we go. Chris will 
beef but I’ve got it coming to me. Pic- 
ture it—the Caribbean—out on the deck 
while the sun dimples your kisser. Then 
into a blue-green pool . . . Tropical 
nights, soft music . . . Don’t you read 
the ads? 


ALICE: Are you serious? 
Bub: Of course I’m serious. 


ALICE: It sounds wonderful—only it’s 
not practical. Married people with a 
family can’t just take off when they 
want to. 


BuD: Why not? Aren’t we entitled to 
our own lives once in a while? Can’t 
we be in love, even with two children? 


ALICE: Yes, but not in the same way... . 


BuD: Why? Are we too old and too tired 
to want each other? 


(atice looks at the alcove quickly.) 
ALICE: Bud, the kids! 
BuD: They’re way ahead of us. 
ALICE: (Looks toward kitchen) Millie .. . 
BuD: (Laughs) It won’t hurt Millie! 
That’s the Gans taint in you talking. 
Desire is something respectable married 


people don’t have. Or shouldn’t if they 
do. 


ALICE: I’ve overcome that weakness, 
anyway—(He kisses her hungrily) Oh, 
Bud, let’s never do this to each other 
again. 


Bub: (Softly) Never . . . Now how about 


that cruise? 


ALICE: Not now, dearest. We’ll have lots 
of time when the kids grow up. 


BuD: We'll have time, but how do we 
know we'll still feel the same way? 


ALICE: We will. I promise. 


BuD: I'll settle for one week. (Bell rings. 
He glares at it impatiently) Never mind, 
Millie! (As sup goes to door, aLice closes 
TV set. BuD opens door, revealing CHRIS.) 


curis: (Cheerfully) Hi, son! Hello! Hello! 
Congratulations again. How was the 
party last night? 


ALICE: Great. 

curis: What time did you break up? 
sup: Oh, pretty early. 

ALICE: We were all kind of tired. 


curs: This is it, kid. J Day! She’s 
wating over at “21” for us. Even my 
back feels good today. 


pup: Huh? Who's waiting? 


curs: Janice! She’s ready to sign. Just 
one little shove. So get your coat on— 
we've got a big deal. 
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sup: I—I can’t make it, Chris. You go. 
You can handle her. You’re the romance 
department. 


curis: What’s the matter with him? Is 
he sick? 


ALIcE: A little, I think. 


cHRIs: Too much anniversary last night, 
huh? 


BuD: That’s part of it. 


cHris: Why do you drink? You know 
you can’t handle it. 


BuD: Do you mind if I try? 


curis: (Notices set) Well, so you finally 
got a set, huh? How the mighty have 
fallen! How did you do it, Alice? 


ALIcE: It was a present from my folks. 


cuRIs: Welcome to the club, son! (He 
goes to set) Ah, the big screen, eh? 
Twenty-seven inches? (Opens door) 
R.C.A. or Philco? (Stares) Wow! (Turns 
to them) What happened? Who did it? 


ALICE: We had a little accident. (Makes 
kicking motion with her foot.) 


BuD: Yeah. 
(curtis looks at BuD, awed.) 
CHRIS: Bud—you didn’t—you couldn’t! 


BuD: (Eyes him, mimicking curtis) Chris 
—I did—I could! 


curis: Well, it just isn’t like you. 
ALICE: (Grimly) Last night it was. 
curis: Why? 


Bub: Oh, look, Chris, I’m too beat up to 
go into it. I blew my top—and it’s still 
throbbing. 


ALICE: (Gently) I'll get your coat, Bud. 
Your head won’t throb so much at “21.” 


(She goes into corridor. cHRIs and BUD 
look after her.) 


cHRis: (In an undertone) She’s not sore 
at you, is she? (cuRISs nods to the set.) 


sup: That’s the least. 
curis: (Startled) What else did you do? 


BuD: Name something. Insulted Mother 
and Dad—threw them both out of the 
house—denounced Alice—tried to break 
into our bedroom after she locked me 
out... 


curis: You had a big night, son. 


BuD: (Indicates set) The fun only started 
with the kick-off. 


(ALICE comes back with Bup’s coat.) 


ALICE: Here’s your coat, Bud, stand up 
and put it on. 


(He rises unwillingly and struggles 
into it.) 


BuD: (Groans) Oh, Alice . 
make it . . 
again.) 


..I1 can't 
. Please, honey .. . (Sits 


cris: It’s okay. I'll handle it. I'll tell 
Janice you're still celebrating—that’ll 
break her up! (He pats sup on the back 
vigorously) So long, Bud! 


BuD: (Winces) Chris, please! 


cHRIs: (Laughs) Sunburned, huh? (He 
waves and goes out.) 


Bub: (Growls) Just because he has a 
bad back, he goes around trying to give 
it to everybody else. 


ALICE: 
sick. 


Bud Walters, you’re not that 


BuD: (Starts to take her in his arms) 
No, darling, I’m not. But I didn’t want 
to see anyone today—just you. 


(MILLIE opens the kitchen door and 
looks in with a strange smile.) 


MILLIE: Mrs. Walters, the handyman is 
here to fix the bedroom door. 


BuD: (Heavily) Well, you know where 
it is. Let him fix it! 
(MILLIE nods and goes back into 
kitchen.) 


Bub: (Softly) See, darling? You shouldn't 
have locked me out. Not on our anni- 
versary. Now how about that cruise? 


ALICE: (Confused) Bud—I don’t know ... 


BuD: We could fly up to Montreal? (She 
shakes her head) Cuba — Varadero 
Beach —Jones Beach! Let’s go some 
place. 


ALICE: I told you, Bud—this summer— 
only a few more months to wait. . . 


Bub: (Groans) Months! Then how about 
this afternoon? Can I have four hours 


all alone with you? . 


ALIcE: (Helplessly) How? It’s Saturday 
—the kids’ll be in and out all day. 


sup: Is four hours too much to ask? 
We could take the bus down to Eight- 
eenth Street like we used to... . Jim- 
my’s for lunch first, then the Fernando 
Arms... 


ALICE: (Longingly) Oh, it sounds won- 
derful. ... 


Bub: We're off! (He takes her hand.) 


ALICE: Wait a minute. I can’t just walk 
out. 


sup: Why not? 

aLice: Where’s Okkie? 

BuD: In his room! 

ALice: Where’s Debbie? 

sup: Analyzing the elevator boy. 
ALICE: I'll have to tell Millie something. 


BuD: Don’t tell her anything. Don’t look 
back or we're lost! (He urges her to 
door again.) 


atice: All right. (She giggles expec- 
tantly and runs off. Her voice off stage) 
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And on the way downtown, let’s stop 
in at the folks’, and straighten things 
out... 


BUD: (Quickly) Not on the way down— 
on the way back—and don’t worry, I’ll 
square it. I'll be a model son-in-law. 
We'll take ’em out to dinner. 


ALICE: (Enters, putting on coat) Promise? 


Bub: Absolutely! Maybe I ought to take 
a valise with us. The Fernando Arms 
may not be as broadminded as it used 
to be. 


atice: (Giggles) Bud, really! You're 
shameless! 


(He opens the hall closet, and lifts 
out a small overnight bag, hefting it 
thoughtfully.) 


Bub: ‘This should do it. Weight’s right. 
What’s in it? (He opens it and takes out 


a pair of oKKtre’s ice skates, dangling 
them.) 


ALICE: (Laughing) Okkie’s racing 
skates ... 


(sup laughs and dumps them back 
into bag.) 


Bub: Perfect! 


(MILLIE comes in from kitchen and 
sees them at the door.) 


MILLIE: You going out, Mrs. W.? 


BuD: (Quickly) Yes. Just a few hours’ 
parole. But don’t worry, Warden—we’ll 
be back! 


(He laughs, grabs aLice with one 
hand, holding the bag with the other 
and pulls her out as MILLIE stares af- 
ter them wonderingly.) 


Curtain falls 


Scene Il 


MRS. GANS is on the terrace, pacing and 
smoking a cigarette. The doorbell rings. 
MILLIE enters from kitchen. She goes to 
front door and opens it, admitting mr. 
GANS who is carrying a large box of 
flowers. 


MR. GANS: (Marches in, singing) 
“Say it with roses, 
Fresh, lovely roses .. . 


” 


(He stops) 
Where is everybody? 


MILLIE: They’re not in, Mr. Gans. I'll 
put them in a vase. (Takes box and 
goes off.) 


MRS. GANS: (Leaning in window) Well, 
well—do I hear the voice of Firestone? 


MR. GANS: Now, look, Lillian. I’ve just 
brought them a dozen American Beauty 
Roses, and if you've come here with a 
chip on your shoulder, please do me 
a favor and go home. 
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MRS. GANS: As it happens, Arthur, I’ve 
been waiting here to tell them they 
were absolutely right last night, and we 
were absolutely wrong. 


MR. GANS: (Stunned) What! 
MRS. GANS: Yes. 


MR. GANS: You kept me up till five this 
morning, telling me how terrible your 
daughter was and what a dirty scoun- 
drel she married! 


MRS. GANS: (Airily) I’ve changed my 
mind, Arthur. They were right. I was 
wrong. 


MR. GANS: (Open-mouthed) You were 
wrong, Lillian? 


MRS. GANS: Yes. I think there’s much 
too much emphasis placed on sex in 
America. 


MR. GANS: I’m tuned in wrong. What 
channel are you on? 


MRS. GANS: They understand these things 
and accept them much better on the 
continent. 


MR. GANS: Continent? What continent? 
What the hell are you talking about? 


MRS. GANS: Well, in France, for instance, 
Arthur, sex is an everyday thing—it’s 
taken for granted. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. 


MR. GANS: What was that? 


MRS. GANS: Evil be to him who evil 
thinks. 


MR. GANS: (Snarls) When did you get 
to France? Welcome home. Have a nice 
trip? 

MRS. GANS: As a matter of fact I’ve just 
come from a long talk with Marcel. 


MR. GANS: Marcel? 
MRS. GANS: My hairdresser. 


MR. GANS: How do you like that! I yell 
my lungs out all night long and I can’t 
get through to you, but a hairdresser 
called Marcel ... ! 


MRS. GANS: Now, wait a minute. Arthur, 
I’ve never told you this, but every time 
I'm in trouble, every time there’s a 
crisis in our family, I always go and 
talk it over with Marcel. You may not 
know it, but you’ve got a lot to thank! 
him for. That air-conditioner in the 
bedroom, for instance. He said you were 
right and I was wrong. 


MR. GANS: Thanks, Marcel.. 


MRS. GANS: And when I told him about 
last night, he said: “Madame, c’est 
charmant.” Then he said they were so 
young. Who did it hurt? You? Your 
husband? The people next door? He 
made me realize, Arthur, how hope- 
lessly provincial you and I are. Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. 


MR. GANS: Honi swa, my eye! Of all the 
damn fool things I ever heard this takes 
the cake! You go off like a Roman 
candle last night, keep me up till five 
in the morning, then you run off to 
some stumblebum with a comb in his 
teeth ... 


MRS. GANS: Stumblebum! He does the 
Duchess of Windsor! 


MR. GANS: I don’t care who he does! The 
point is you don’t listen to me! 


MRS. GANS: I’ve been tuned in to you, 
as you say, for thirty-five years, and 
I've yet to hear anything worth listen- 
ing to. 


MR. GANS: (Yelling) Well, now, hear 
this! 


MILLIE: (Entering, with flowers in vase) 
Where do you want to put ’em, Mr. 
Gans? 


(He goes toward bar.) 
MR. GANS: Any place, Millie, any place. 


(The bell rings. MILLIE goes to desk 
with flowers, then goes to the door.) 


MRS. GANS: Why don’t you put them on 
the bar, Millie—where Mr. Gans will 
be sure to smell them? 


(MILLIE opens door revealing JANICE 
REVERE. ) 


JANICE: Hello. Mrs. Walters in? 
MILLIE: No, Ma’am. She’s not. 


JANICE: Oh, what a’ disappointment! 
(She comes into the room) Oh, hello. 
I'm Janice Revere—a friend of Mrs. 
Walters. 


(MILLIE goes off.) 


MRS. GANS: Oh, really? I’m her mother, 
Mrs. Gans. 


(JANICE sits on sofa.) 


JANICE: Her mother! Isn’t that wonder- 
ful! Makes you want to cry! 


MR. GANS: Why? 
JANICE: Who are you? 
MR. GANS: I’m her father. 


Janice: (Sighs) Both living! (They 
gasp) What I mean is, married fifteen 
years, two beautiful children, and both 
parents living. Doesn’t it make you 
want to cry? 


MRS. GANS: Sometimes. 


JANICE: Oh, Mr. Gans, your horn of 
plenty must be running over. 


MR. GANS: It just did. 


JANICE: (To MRS. GANS) How long have 
you two been married? 


MRS. GANS: Forever. 


JANICE: I only met your daughter yes- 
terday, and I can’t get her out of my 
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mind. You see I just shed my fourth at 
Las Vegas—mental cruelty. .. . 


MRS. GANS: Oh, I see. 
MR. GANS: That’s too bad. 


JANICE: I was just ready to toss in the 
towel and quit the marriage bit, but 
your daughter has given me new hope. 
I just had to stop by and talk to her 
again. 

MRS. GANS: Well, I'll tell Alice that you 
stopped by, and it’s been very nice to 
to meet you, Miss Revere. (Looks at 


GANS) By the way, what’s it like in 
Las Vegas? 


JANICE: Well, if you’re thinking of go- 
ing, Honey, stay away from the crap 
tables or you can blow your whole 
alimony. You tell me, Mrs. Gans, what’s 


the secret of staying married to one 
man? 


MR. GANS: I'll tell you the secret, Miss 
Revere! Marry a simple-minded oaf 
who won't talk back. And when he does 
open his mouth, isn’t worth listening to! 


MRS. GANS: (Grinds an imaginary hand 
organ) Yes, Arthur. 


MR. GANS: A man is only good for one 
thing, Miss Revere. It’s been true since 
the dawn of time. Send him out with 
his spear, let him kill a bear. Let him 
drag it home. Make a fur coat out of the 
skin, so his mate can keep her rump 
warm. What else are we good for? 


JANICE: (Bewildered) Huh. I don’t get 
it. 


MRS. GANS: And if they came home to 
a cold rump, Miss Revere, they’d com- 
plain about that too. I'll tell you the 
real secret of how to stay married. Keep 
the cave clean. They want the cave 
clean and spotless. Air-conditioned, if 
possible. Sharpen his spear, and stick it 
in his hand when he goes out in the 
morning to spear that bear, and when 
the bear chases him, console him when 
he comes home at night, and tell him 
what a big man he is, and then hide 
the spear so he doesn’t fall over it and 
stab himself. But most important, Miss 
Revere, is to keep your own mouth 
shut, and listen to them talk—talk— 
talk. I hope this has been of some use 
to you, Miss Revere. Coming, Tarzan? 


(She goes out.) 
JANICE: (Very puzzled) I don’t get it. 


MR. GANS: Don’t try. You’ve got the 
right idea about marriage; get in, take 
a quick profit, and get out! 


(GANS goes, MILLIE enters.) 


JaANIcE: Say, tell me, what is it with 
Grandma and Grandpa? Have they got 
all their marbles? 


MILLIE: Why? 
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JANICE: I don’t understand them. I don’t 
understand what they’re talking about. 


(HANDYMAN enters, hammer in hand.) 


HANDYMAN: (To JANICE) Excuse me, 
lady. (To mituie) I can’t fix the lock on 
that bedroom door up here. Ill have to 
take the door off and fix it in the shop. 


MILLIE: (Grins) Okay. 


HANDYMAN: Whoever wanted to get in 
there, sure wanted to get in awful bad. 


(He goes. MILLIE goes into kitchen. 
OKKIE enters with baseball glove.) 


OKKIE: (Staring at JANICE) Hi! 


JANICE: (Beams) Oh, hello. You must 
be the boy. 


OKKIE: I’m Okkie. 


JANICE: Isn’t that wonderful! One of 
each kind. Oh, I'd like to tie a ribbon 
around this whole family and take it 
back to Chicago with me! Good-bye, 
Okkie. (She goes.) 


MILLIE: 
Okkie. 


(Coming from kitchen) Hi, 


OKKIE: Millie, who was that? 


MILLIE: Well, I was in the kitchen, so 
I didn’t hear anything. But she’s been 
married four times and she just came 
back from Las Vegas. (The doorbell 
rings) You expecting anybody, Okkie? 


OKKIE: Nope. 


(MILLIE opens door, revealing HARRY 
and saM carrying a television set ex- 
actly like the first one. There is a 
card attached to it.) 


MILLIE: Yeh? 
HARRY: (Looks at sam_ significantly) 


This is the place all right. Johnson 
Television. Delivery and pick-up. 


OKKIE: You sure that’s for us? 


HARRY: Positive. Walters, 12A, right? 
This is the place, Sam. I told you, but 
you wouldn’t believe me! (Opens doors 
to first TV set) Look! 


sam: (Sadly) He sure give it the full 
treatment. 


(They start to exchange sets.) 
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HARRY: He don’t fool around, either. He 
wants a _twenty-seven-inch screen. 
Gives him more room! 


SAM: What did he use, a hammer or 
an ax? 


MILLIE: Just his plain foot. 


HARRY: Just his plain foot! (They laugh) 
He must be some kind of a nut, huh? 


OKKIE: Don’t you call my father a nut! 


HARRY: Okay, kid. Don’t get sore. He’s 
no nut, he just likes to kick in televi- 
sion sets. 


SAM: I had to see it to believe it, kid. 


OKKIE: He just doesn’t like television, 
that’s all. 


MILLIE: He’s got a quick temper. He 
flares up, but he flares right down 
again. 
(The men pick up broken set and 
start out with it.) 


HARRY: Well, tell him we can keep it 
up as long as he can. We got a ware- 
house full! 


(They laugh and go out.) 


MILLIE: Poor Mr. W. Even the delivery 
men think he’s nuts. 


OKKIE: No, Pop’s okay. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Phillips, my professor in 
Psychology II. He says it’s a typical 
behavior pattern of the middle-aged 
married man. 


MILLIE: Typical, huh? Then they must 
be sellin’ a lot of television sets. (Looks 
at card eagerly) There’s a card. A’ 
course, I ain’t a member of the family, 
so I can’t open it. 


OKKIE: (Picks off card) It’s to Mom, 
and it’s sealed. 


MILLIE: That’s only so it won’t fall out. 
Go ahead, open it! 


(He hesitates, then tears it open, tak- 
ing out card.) 


OKKIE: (Reads) “Dear Alice, once again, 
Happy Anniversary. If Bud doesn’t ap- 
preciate you, I do—and for God's sake, 
don’t let him near this one. Love, Chris.” 


(They look at each other and MILLIE 
giggles.) 


MILLIE: Your pop’s gonna die laughin’ 
at that. 


OKKIE: (Puts it in pocket) I better stash 
this and slip it to Mom on the side. 
How about dinner? I’m starved! 


MILLIE: You can wait. 

OKKIE: Hey! The Globetrotters are play- 
in’ in Detroit. 

MILLIE: The Globetrotters? Try it! 


(He goes down on his knees under 
set and starts to plug it in. The front 
door opens and BUD and ALICE are 
revealed. He’s carrying the bag in one 
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hand, his arm around a.ice’s waist, a 
dreamy look on both their faces. They 
turn in the doorway and embrace. 
MILLIE and OKKIE stare at them.) 
OKKIE: Mom! You're kissing him! 
(They break guiltily.) 
BuD: We do that every now and then, 
Okkie. 
OKKIE: You mean you're not sore any 
more? 


ALICE: 
more. 


(Gently) No, darling, not any 


BuD: Is that okay with you Okkie? 
OKKIE: It sure is, Dad. 
BUD: I’m glad, son. 


MILLIE: What are we going to have for 
dinner? You didn’t order anything, 
Mrs. W. 


ALICE: (Stares at sup) Oh, gosh, Bud. 
The folks! We forgot! 


BuD: (Grins) Yeah. I wonder why? 


MILLIE: Your folks were here this after- 
noon—they brought those flowers. 


ALICE: We'd better call them right away. 
(To MILLIE) Millie, we’re having dinner 
out tonight. 


MILLIE: (Delighted) Then I might as 
well go home! (She bolts into kitchen.) 


OKKIE: Hey, what are you doing with 
my ice skates? 


(BUD exchanges an wneasy glance 
with ALICE.) 


BuD: I was skating. (Throws bag in 
closet.) 


OKKIE: You what? 


BuD: I can skate, you know, I’m pretty 
good. 


ALICE: (Hastily) Where’s Debbie? 


OKKIE: (Ignores her) Where were you 
skating? There’s no place to skate now. 
The park rink’s closed. 


ALICE: Isn’t she home yet? 
okie: And so’s Rockefeller Plaza. 
Bub: I went indoors. 


oxkie: And so’s Iceland. Where were 
you skating? 


BuD: In Brooklyn. I know a place in 
Brooklyn. Who are you, Ellery Queen? 


OKKIE: I can’t keep up with the char- 
acters in this house. (He goes off.) 


sup: (Looking after him) Fresh kid. 


ALICE: He’s confused and I don’t blame 
him. One minute we're fighting and the 
next we’re laughing and scratching. We 
ought to tell him something. 


Bubp: (Gaily) Tell him we're in love! 
(He takes her in his arms) “Hello, 
young lovers, wherever you are!” 


ALICE: Only we’re not young lovers. Not 
to the kids. We’re old parties and we’re 
not behaving normally. 


sup: Then tell ‘em the truth. Tell ’em 
we're crazy. They think so anyway. 
(He kisses her tenderly) Oh, my dear- 
est, I love you so much. . . . 


ALICE: (Softly) It didn’t seem like six- 
teen years ago, did it, Bud? 


Bub: (Holding her) Yesterday . . . Only 
yesterday ... 


aLice: And they say you can’t go back. 
BuD: We fooled them, didn’t we? 


ALICE: When we’re alone, we’re always 
so happy. 


BuD: But those people keep shoving in 
between us. 


ALICE: That reminds me... I'll talk to 
Mother first. Then I'll put you on. (She 
dials number.) 


Bub: All right, dear. Take the chill off 
her first. 


ALIcE: (Into phone) Hello, Sarah. Is my 
mother in? Oh, she has . . . Can she 
SS 


sup: (Glumly) Can she talk? 


ALICE: Thanks. Lying down, migraine 
headache. 


sup: (Eagerly) Maybe you shouldn't 
disturb her. 


ALICE: No, better get it over with. Oh, 
hello, Dad. How do you feel? (Covers 
phone) Dad’s got a splitting headache 
and terrible indigestion. 


Bub: Use Ajax, the foaming cleanser. 


ALICE: Bud! (Into phone) Thanks for 
the flowers, Dad. It was sweet of you. 
Bud wants to talk to you. (Hands 
him phone) Here, Bud. Speak to him, 
darling. 


sup: (Takes phone) Hello, Dad. How 
are things? Are you feeling better? Uh 
huh .. . Uh huh. 


ALICE: What’s he saying? 


sup: (Covers phone) He’s giving me a 
routine about women. Go out with your 
spear—kill a bear—drag it home—make 
a fur coat out of the skin—so they can 
keep their rumps warm... 


ALICE: Bear? What bear? 


BuD: (Into phone) You're so right, 
Dad. What the hell else are we good 
for? (Startled—into phone) Oh, hello, 
Mother! (He winces, then to ALICE) 
She must’ve grabbed the phone right 
out of his hand. 


atice: Well, say something to her. 


Bub: (Covers phone) I can’t, till the 
round’s over. 


atice: Are they fighting? 
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sup: Uh huh. Oh, hello, Mother... 
How do you feel? .. . I was only hu- 
moring Dad because he isn’t feeling 
well. .. . Now, look, Mother! You know 
how I feel about women. I think they’re 


wonderful. . . . If you’re going back into 
that, Mom... 


ALICE: (Grabs phone quickly) Darling! 
Are you feeling better? Well, I'm sure 
you will when you get out into the air. 
We want to take you to dinner. Yes, 
of course, he does. It was Bud’s sug- 
gestion. That’s very nice of you, Mother. 
Will you pick us up as soon as you can? 
We're starved... . Fine... fine... 
"Bye. (She hangs up and breathes a 
sigh of relief.) 


sup: (Grimly) Who cuddled you when 
you were small? 

Who'd you run to when you'd fall? 

Who’s the biggest pest of all? 

Your mother. 


ALICE: What was all that with Dad 
about the bear? 


sup: (Smiles patronizingly) It’s all 
right, dear. We men understand each 
other. 


(MILLIE enters, her hat and coat on.) 


MILLIE: Good night all! (She heads for 
door very fast.) 


ALICE: Oh, Millie. Before you go, will 
you just run an iron over my chiffon? 


T 


! want to wear it tonight. 


(MILLIE gives her a look, and goes 
very slowly back into the kitchen, 
slamming the door behind her.) 


BpuD: You caught Native Dancer just as 
she was roaring down the home stretch. 


ALICE: We'd better get dressed. They’ll 
be here soon. Where is Debbie, any- 
way? (She calls) Okkie, Okkie... 


(OKKIE comes in the room from the 
kitchen.) 


OKKIE: Yeah? 


ALicE: Where’s your sister? We're all 
going out to dinner with Grandma and 
Grandpa. It’s late. 


oxkieE: How do I know? Am I my sis- 
ter’s keeper? 


pup: Okay, wise guy. That’s enough. 


oxKKie: Can I watch the basketball 
game, Mom? (He opens the doors to the 
set. They gape in surprise.) 


ALICE: It’s fixed! 
BuD: How come? . 


OKKIE: 
one. 


(Uneasily) No, this is a new 
puD: New one? Where did it come 


from? 


OKKiE: There was a card on it. 
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(puD and aLice exchange puzzled 
looks.) 


Bub: (Holds out his hand) Let’s have it. 
oKkiE: (Scared) It’s for Mom. 


(He takes out card and hands it to 
BUD who reluctantly hands it to ALICE. 
As she reads it sup looks over her 
shoulder. She giggles as he burns.) 


sup: Why, that two-bit comedian! 
ALIcE: I think it’s cute! 


sub: He’s not’trying to be cute! He’s 
just trying to make a fool out of me! 
And what does he mean... ? (He 
grabs card, and reads it) “If he doesn’t 
appreciate you, I do”? (He shouts) 
What kind of a crack is that? 


ALICE: (Looks at him) Bud, remember 
what we promised each other. 


sup: (Yells) When? 
aLice: (Hurt) This afternoon. 


pup: Oh... Oh, yeah... 


ALicE: No more blow-ups. No more 
yelling. We're going to discuss things 
quietly... . 


Bub: Alice, don’t forget, dear. You’ve 
got to write Chris a sweet letter and 
thank him. . . . How’m_I doing? 


ALICE: That’s fine. 


BUD: It’s the new Walters. Son, you may 
turn on that beautiful new TV set, that 
my partner sent to your mother... . 
And I'd like to watch and see how you 
tune in, so I can do it when you’re not 
here. 


OKKIE: You get a clearer picture with- 
out the lights on. 


BuD: Well, let’s have that picture as 
clear as possible. There you are, son. 
(He switches off the lights.) 


ALICE: Now, Bud, don’t go overboard. 


sup: No, no, I’m gonna look at that 
thing till I like it. (oKkKme has turned 
television set on, a singing commercial 
extolling the benefits of the “Slumber- 
land Mattress.” Another commercial, 
urging everyone to call up at once, re- 
peating the telephone number ad nau- 
seam) What was that number again? 
(Pretends to write on his cuff) “On 
sale at your friendly neighborhood TV 
store.” (This time it’s a singing com- 
mercial for a local wine. BuD in panto- 
mime takes an imaginary stein of beer 
in the manner of a Heidelberg student, 
puts his foot on the daybed and pre- 
tends he’s singing a drinking song from 
a Romberg operetta. Smashes imagi- 
nary stein against back wall. Turns to 
ALICE) So that’s what happened to the 
“Student Prince.” (The television set 
says “On sale at your friendly neigh- 
borhood liquor store”) Marvelous! Keep 
going, Okkie! 


OKKIE: It gets better than this. They’re 
just changing over. These are the 
commercials. 


sup: I like them. They’re fun! Alice, see 
what we've been missing? (This com- 
mercial begins with a dramatic sketch 
between two girls about the virtues of 
their “Formaid Bra” which “separates 
and holds, lifts and molds,” their torsos. 
It’s also a singing one, of course. It ends 
with the question, “Are you a girl who 
needs the waist slimmer?”) Are you, 
Alice? 

(tv announcer, “And now, back to 

Juvenile Jury.”) 


tv: Our next case is that of a young 
lady from right here in New York City. 
Will you please take the stand, Debbie? 
Miss Debbie Walters! 


(DEBBIE comes on screen and takes 
her place in witness box. The WALTERS 
FAMILY stares in rigid shock.) 


ALICE: (Hoarsely) Debbie! (She grips 
Bup’s arm. His eyes pop but he can’t 
move.) 


OKKIE: Holy jumpin’—how did she get 


on? 


tv: Now, Debbie, suppose you tell our 
jury your little problem and perhaps 
they can solve it for you. 


(BuD gurgles wordlessly.) 
OKKIE: God! She’s twice as fat on tele- 
vision! 
ALICE: Sh! 


DEBBIE: Well, Mr. Duffy, I would like to 
know what the jury thinks of my prob- 
lem. You see, I have the nicest mother 
and father you can imagine. * 


ALICE: (Hoarsely, to sup) Bud, call up 
the station—make them take her off— 
stop her! 


(Like a mechanical man, BUD goes to 
the phone and starts to dial, his eyes 
glued to the set.) 


DEBBIE: But recently they had a very 
serious quarrel... 


sup: What! Why that little... ! 
ALICE: Quiet! 


DEBBIE: And they seem to resent me if 
I try to bring them together. Now I’m 
very concerned because I feel that if 
things drift on this way any longer 
there may be a serious breach .. . 


(BUD utters a strangled moan as he 
stands there, frustrated, clenching his 
fists and glaring.) 


ALICE: Oh, my God, Bud ...! 
OKKIE: (Sadly) Oh, you fat little jerk. 
BuD: What station is that? 


OKKIE: N.BC. 
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BUD: Operator—what’s the number of 
N.B.C.? This is an emergency! 


DEBBIE: (Blithely) So what I would like 
to know is, what action would the jury 
advise me to take? 


THE SMALLEST JUROR: (A six-year-old 
with a high piping voice) Well, Debbie, 
everybody’s parents have little argu- 
ments. I know mine do, but they al- 
ways kiss and make up. 


GIRL suROR: Perhaps it’s more serious 
than you think, Patricia, but I don’t 
believe we can help you, Debbie, unless 
we know more about it. 


DEBBIE: (Hesitates) Well, it’s a sort of 
a—a family matter... 


ALICE: Oh-h-h— 


BuD: (Desperately) Debbie—I’m warn- 
ing you—I’m telling you... ! 


ALICE: Bud—get out of the way... . 


DEBBIE: But I can tell you this—it all 
came about as a result of my grand- 
parents finding out that my father and 
mother had pre-marital relations. .. . 


(ALICE groans and falls back in chair. 
The picture goes blank. sup is kneel- 
ing, making soundless words—dialing. 


A discreet voice comes through on 
TV set.) 


voice: Ladies and gentlemen—we’re 
having a little mechanical difficulty 
but we’ll be back on the air in a mo- 
ment. ... Please stand by... 


(Organ music swells. sup stares at 
ALICE with a stunned look. He throws 
phone in the air and starts toward the 
set—OKKIE stands on daybed and tries 
to stop him.) 


OKKIE: Pop! No! 


BuD: (Shakes him off violently) Get 
away from me! (He lunges forward and 
sends a terrible kick through the glass.) 


Quick Curtain 


ACT THREE 


Scene I 


A few minutes later. 

MILLIE, still wearing her hat, is sweep- 
ing up the pieces in front of the set 
with a pan and brush. Auice is seated on 
the sofa, a very sober look on her face, 
staring into space. BuD is at the phone— 
at the desk—raging. oxk1E has his head 
halfway into the set, 
thoughtfully. 


examining it 


BuD: (Into phone) Look, what the hell 
kind of an organization is this? You 
connect me with that studio and be 
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damn quick about it! You got a lawsuit 
on your hands right now. Don’t make 
it any worse! 


ALICE: (Painfully) Oh, Bud, please! 
What’s the good of it? The damage is 
done. 


BuD: (Furiously) They won’t get away 
with this! What do they mean, letting 
a little child go on the air without her 
parents’ permission? How dare they! 


OKKIE: Pop, I think they can fix this 
one. You just broke the picture tube. 


BuD: (Snarls) Get out of here! (OKKIE 
hurries out, frightened. mite almost 
drops the tray. Bup turns back to phone) 
Now, you listen to me—I want to speak 
to that studio and I want to speak to 
my daughter or else .. . (Yells) Come 
back here! (He jiggles hook violently) 
Operator! Operator! 


(ALICE rises, has crossed to him and 
takes phone firmly.) 


ALICE: Bud, just forget it.... (To 
MILLIE) Millie, you’d better vacuum 
that and get all the little pieces up. 


MILLIE: Yes, Ma’am! (Nods and goes 
into kitchen.) 


ALIcE: I guess they’ll have to invent 
some new material. Instead of glass. 


BuD: Wait till I get my hands on that 
little monster! 


ALICE: (Sadly) Oh, darling, don’t talk 
like that. Can’t you see we have a ter- 
rible problem on our hands? 


Bub: (Savagely) We sure have! But I'll 
handle it, don’t worry! I'll straighten 
her out! 


ALICE: Don’t you realize how deeply 
disturbed and confused the child must 
be to do a thing like that? 


BuD: (Wildly) She’s disturbed! What 
about me? I've got to go to the office 
tomorrow and face everybody! 


ALIcE: Your office is not as important as 
your child’s emotional condition. 


Bub: Oh, please! Don’t give me any of 
that PTA crap! 


ALIcE: (Nobly) It’s our fault, you know. 
BuD: Our fault! 
ALICE: We failed her in some way. 


pup: Yes, and I'll tell you how! We 
didn’t give her a clobber from the time 
she could walk. We sent her to that 
damn progressive school instead. 


ALICE: Don’t be ridiculous. The school 
has nothing to do with it. 


BuD: It’s got everything to do with it. 
No discipline, no schedule—no school 
half the time! Starts in October and 
ends in May. And two weeks off for 
Hallowe'en! 


atice: If you’re going to talk that way 
I won't even discuss it with you. 


Bub: I’ve been fighting for years to 
send them to public school! 


ALICE: They’re overcrowded. There are 
no seats in the public schools. 


sup: Then let em sit on the floor where 
the teacher can hit ‘em over the heads 
easier! 


ALICE: Don’t you care what they grow 
up to be? 


Bub: They’re growing up to be barbar- 
ians! Do anything you like, say any- 
thing you like, express yourself! It 
doesn’t matter what damage you do, 
just so your personality isn’t warped. 


ALIcE: That’s a totally false picture of 
progressive education. 


Bub: That’s the picture | get, right here 
in this house! 


ALICE: I suppose you'd like a pair of 
mechanical dolls, that you wind up and 
that do anything they’re told to do? 


Bub: I'd like a little respect for their 
parents—a sense of family pride... 


ALICE: Then give them something to be 
proud of. And try to set them an 
example. 


sup: There’s nothing wrong with the 
example I’m setting around here. 
ALICE: Hah! 

Bub: I know I respected my mother and 
father and if I didn’t, my old man gave 


me a clout on the jaw, and I grew up, 
and I went to public school. 


ALICE: Yes, and look! (She indicates the 
broken TV set.) 


BuD: I’m expressing myself. That’s what 
they teach them in that progressive 
school, isn’t it? Hah! 


ALICE: The new Walters. No more 
shouting. Let me know when you want 
to go skating again, sometime. (She 
goes out.) 


BUD: (MILLIE enters with vacuum clean- 
er, plugs it in) Millie, tell me something. 


MILLIE: Yessir? 


Bub: You've worked in a lot of homes 
where there were children, haven’t you? 


MILLIE: Yes, Mr. W. 
BpuD: Were they anything like this? 


MILLIE: They all run about the same. 
They average up. 


sub: They do, huh? And the fathers— 
am I any worse than the average run? 


MILLIE: No, you’re a good man, Mr. W. 
I seen a lot worse. Maybe you yell a 
little louder, but nobody pays any at- 
tention to it. 
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BuD: Thanks, Millie. Maybe I just don’t 
know how to fit into family life. 


MILLIE: Nobody does. You just go from 
one thing to another. You just gotta 
play it by ear. 


sup: I tried. My God, how I've tried. 
I want to be a good husband and a 
good father. I love my family. They’re 
all I’ve got to live for. 


MILLIE: I know, Mr. W. 


BuD: But my God, Millie. Before you’re 
married, everything seems so simple. 
You're in love and that’s it. You take 
your girl dancing on the Starlight Roof, 
you don’t know it, but looking over 
that lovely girl’s shoulder is the Sun- 
shine Diaper Service. And right through 
the strains of Guy Lombardo, though 
you don’t hear it, Millie, comes the 
roar of the vacuum cleaner. And in- 
stead of I love you, pretty soon you’re 
looking into your loved one’s eyes and 
saying, “The baby didn’t throw up 
again, darling?” I tell you, Millie, by 
the time you get that wonderful girl 
you took to the Starlight Roof away 
from the children, your father-in-law, 
your mother-in-law, the PTA, the A&P, 
Dr. Spock and Dr. Gesell, and should 
they go to the same camp this summer, 
by the time you close the door to the 
bedroom at night, you’re just too ex- 
hausted to give a damn. No, Millie. 
Love is one thing, and marriage and 
children are another. And never the 


twain shall meet. They’re ships that 
pass in the night, Millie, one ship is 
you and your loved one, sending out an 
S.O.S. and the other ship is full of 
children—firing on the lifeboats. 


MILLIE: Mr. W. you ought to write all 
that down sometimes. You could sell it 
to the Readers Digest. (MILLIE goes off.) 


BuD: I don’t know! (Looks after her) 
I don’t know— 


(He sits on couch, puzzled, then no- 
tices oxkrE’s baseball mitt. He picks it 
up and smiles. Doorbell rings. ALICE 
enters and goes to door.) 


ALICE: Maybe that’s Debbie now! 


(ALICE opens door revealing JANICE 
and curis, they are both a little high.) 


JANICE: Hi everyone! Can we come in? 
curis: Hello, kids. 


JANICE: (Sentimentally) Mrs. Walters 
—Alice—Is it okay if I call you Alice? 


ALIce: Oh, certainly, Janice. 


JANICE: We'll probably be seeing a lot 
of each other from now on. 


curis: Forgive us, will you, but we had 
to stop and seal the deal with a little 
drink. 
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BuD: Oh, sure. A little drink—coming 
right up... What have you been 
drinking? 

JANICE: Scotch and soda, with a piece 
of lemon peel, and a dash of Pernod, 
but if you haven’t got the Pernod, just 
the lemon peel, I’m not fussy. (Emo- 
tionally) And I just had to come back, 
and see if you folks were real. Or have 
I just dreamed it? 


ALICE: 
right. 


(Soberly) Oh, we're real, all 


JANICE: You don’t know what a beau- 
tiful thing it is—how lucky you are— 
you just don’t know! 


ALICE: (Forces a smile) Oh, yes I do, 
Janice. 


curis: Say, Bud. This is,a big occasion. 
Why don’t you and Alice come out to 
dinner with us? 


BuD: Well, thanks, Chris, but the fact 
of the matter is, I’m still pretty rocky. 


ALICE: We had dinner already. 

BuD: Yes! 

curis: Oh? Too bad. 

ALICE: Millie just cleared the table. 
(OKKIE enters, dressed in his best 
blue suit.) 

cHris: Sorry you don’t feel right, Bud. 

BuD: I'll live. 


OKKIE: Hi! 


JANICE: Hello, Okkie! Hello, dreamboat! 
Isn’t he a living doll, that kid? (Turns 
to aLIcE) In a few years, he’s going to 
be a killer! Say, where’s that Debbie- 
doll? 


BuD: “Debbie-doll” should be here any 
minute. We’re waiting for her. 
JANICE: How old is she now? 


ALICE: Thirteen. 


JANICE: Thirteen! (Turns to CHRIS) 
Chris, do you realize that I could have 
had one just like her with my first 
husband? 


Bub: You can have Debbie. 


JANICE: Gee, Okkie. You’re all dressed 
up. Going somewhere? 


OKKIE: Mom and Pop are taking us all 
out to dinner. Hey, Mom, when are we 
gonna eat? I’m starved. 


(There is an awkward silence.) 


BuD: Well, here they are, folks, drink 


up! 


(Gives drinks to CHRIS and JANICE. 
MILLIE enters from kitchen with a 
freshly pressed dress on a hanger.) 


MILLIE: Here’s your dress, Mrs. W. All 
ready to slip on. 


ALIcE: Hang it up in the closet. 


MILLIE: Night all! Have a nice dinner! 
(She hangs dress in closet and goes.) 


Janice: Did you folks say you had 
dinner, or you didn’t have dinner? 


curis: Yes! I’m a little mixed up about 
that myself Oh, by the way ... I 
sent up a little present this afternoon. 
(Laughs as he sees broken set) I guess 
it didn’t get here yet. 

BuD: Yes, as a matter of fact, it did. 
Alice was just going to sit down and 
write you a thank-you note. . . . Thanks. 


curis: (Looking at aice, bewilderedly) 
Alice, what’s he talking about? 


ALICE: (Glaring at sup) Nothing. He’s 
just being funny. (To OKKIE, anxiously) 
Okkie, will you go to your room, please? 
OKKIE: I’m hungry. 


ALICE: (Snaps) I know, but first go to 
your room! 

oxkrE: (Shaking his head) The Iron 
Curtain falls. (He goes off.) 


JANICE: Dreamboat! 


ALICE: (Trying to smile) Can I freshen 
your drink, Janice? 


JANICE: No, honey, this is fine 

ALICE: Wouldn’t you like to freshen up 
before you go out to dinner? 

JANICE: Why, do I need it? 


ALICE: No, you look lovely—only ... 
(Takes her arm and leads her off) That 
smudge under your eye. It’s not mas- 
cara, is it? 

(CHRIS stares at the set wonderingly.) 


curis: This is the set the Ganses sent, 
isn’t it? 

sup: No, Chris. This is yours. 

curis: (Unbelievingly) Don’t tell me 
you did it again? 

BpuD: Uh huh. 


CHRIS: You must be out of your mind! 
What are you, a lunatic? 


BuD: (Restraining himself with diffi- 
culty) Look, Chris—you don’t know 
what I saw on that thing! 


cHRIS: I don’t care what you saw! No 
program is that lousy! (He grabs his 
back in pain) Why do I get excited? 
There goes my back again! 


(ALICE comes back into the room 
anxiously.) 


ALICE: Boys, lower your voices—what 
will she think? 


curis: (Angrily) I know what I think! 
I got a crazy partner! 


BuD: I wouldn’t have seen it, if you 
hadn’t sent me that damned set! 


ALICE: Don’t be a fool, Bud! It was on 
a million other sets! 





BuD: (Snaps) Twenty million! (To 
cHRIs) Anyway, who asked you to send 
us one? 


cuRis: I didn’t send it to you—I sent it 
to Alice! 


sup: And that’s another thing. Stop 
sending presents to my wife. 


ALICE: Bud, please! 


curis: And what does that remark 


mean? 


BuD: I know how you operate. I’ve been 
watching it for years. You’ve been cir- 
cling around this house like a vulture. 


ALICE: Bud, that’s a terrible thing to 
say! Apologize! 


sup: Apologize? I’m sick of him, and 
I'm sick of tiptoeing around that lousy 
back of his! 


cuRIs: (To ALiceE) My back—my lousy 
back—did you hear .what he said about 
my back? Okay! If that’s the way you 
feel about it. I hadn’t realized my back 
had annoyed you all these years. 


BuD: Well, it has. It’s annoyed the hell 
out of me. (Mimicks curis) Oh, my 
back, my poor back, can’t stand up, 
can’t sit down, oh my back .. .! 


cHRIs: (Grimly) 
annoys you? 


So my lousy back 


Bub: Yes! 


curtis: Okay, you buy me out, or I'll 
buy you out. 


atice: Chris, please. 
curtis: I’m sorry, Alice. 


JANICE: (Enters) I see you didn’t get 
your bedroom door back yet, Alice. 


ALICE: What’s that? 


JANICE: (Looks at sup) That’s so sweet. 
Breaking down the door after fifteen 
years. You can freshen this up now if 
you want to, honey. 


cuRIs: No, Janice, let’s get moving. My 
back’s killing me. (Turns to sup) Sorry! 


JANICE: Oh, you poor boy, come on, 
Janice will look after you. 


ALICE: I’m awfully glad you dropped in, 
Janice. 


curis: Good-bye, and thanks, Alice. 
(Turns to Bup) I'll see you at the office 
Monday. We can draw up the papers 
and settle the whole thing. (He goes, 
holding his back.) 


JANICE: (To ALice) Let’s have lunch to- 
gether, Honey. Maybe some of your 
magic will rub off on me. (To sup) Bye, 
Strong Boy! (She goes.) 


ALICE: Nice going, Bud. What are your 
plans for the rest of the evening? 


BuD: He started it! And let him keep 
away from my home! 
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atice: (Nods judiciously) I think he 
will. I think everybody will. 


Bub: (Sulkily) What am I supposed to 
do? Let him come in here and throw 
his weight around? 


atice: (Sighs) Oh, Bud, You don’t even 
realize what you did just now? 


Bubp: (Uneasily) I warned him, didn’t 
I? He pushed me too far. 


ALICE: (Grimly) Not as far as I'd like 
to push you! 


BuD: He called me a lunatic, didn’t he? 


ALICE: (Looking at set) And without 
the slightest provocation. 


BuD: Oh, yes! You don’t know him as 
well as I do. He’s circling around you, 
I tell you! 


ALICE: Oh, you idiot! One of us has to 
keep his sanity around here. Now, listen 
to me—Monday morning, bright and 
early, you’re going to the office and 
apologize to him! 


Bub: I'll bring a big red apple, and an 
osteopath! 


ALICE: I’m serious. I’m not going to let 
you throw away twelve years of hard 
work, and see your business ruined. 


BuD: You don’t actually believe that we 
could ever work together again? Do 
you? 


ALICE: Of course you can. Why not? 


BuD: What’s the use? Women just don’t 
understand the idea of principle, or 
honor, or self-respect... . He’s right! 
By God, he’s right. 


ALICE: Who’s right? 


sup: Your idiot father! Go out with 
your spear, kill a bear, drag it home, 
make a fur coat out of the skin so they 
can keep their rumps warm. (ALICE 
laughs) What the hell’s so funny? 


ALICE: Don’t mind me, dear. I think I’m 
going crazy. 


(The doorbell rings. aLIcE opens door 
revealing MR. and MRS. GANS.) 


MR. GANS: (Sings) Halo, everybody, 
Halo—Halo is the shampoo that glorifies 
your hair! Hi, son! How about going to 
the Latin Quarter? I hear they’ve got 
a great show! 


MRS. GANS: The kids will love it! It’s so 
instructive! 


MR. GANS: Well, it’s lively and gay, and 
that’s our mood! 


ALICE: Dad, don’t you think we could 
go to some quiet little family place? 


(mR. GANS grabs her and whirls her 
around in a dance.) 


MR. GANS: No! Let’s have some fun for 
a change! I want to hear music. I want 
to dance. (Sings) Every little move- 


ment has a meaning all its own... ! 
(His eyes fall on something on the TV 
set, and he stops short) There’s a 
scratch on it already. Careless! (He 
wets his finger and runs it over the 
scratch.) 


ALICE: (Very worriedly) Probably did 
it moving it up here. 


MR. GANS: Then they're responsible! I 
won’t pay the bill until they send a 
man to touch it up. 


ALICE: Oh, that’s all right. Millie can 
do it. 


MR. GANS: How’s the reception? 
(BuD edges down to set.) 
ALICE: (Quickly) Fine—fine! 


MR. GANS: (Glances at his watch) Say, 
Perry Como must be on! “Sound off for 
Chesterfield!” (He reaches for the doors 
of the set. Bup tries to stop him, but it’s 
too late. He throws them opens, starts 
to turn the dial on, then stops and 
stares. In a strangled voice) What— 
what happened to it? 


ALICE: (A moan) Oh, no—! 
MR. GANS: (Hoarsely) Who—who did it? 


ALIcE: Look, Pop, I can’t go into it, now. 
I just haven’t got the strength. 


MRS. GANS: You certainly owe us some 
explanation. . . . 


ALICE: It was an accident. We feel sick 
about it. 


MRS. GANS: Accident . . . Accident, my 
foot! He did it, didn’t he? 


(ALICE just looks at them, too weary 
to fight back. mr. GANs is stunned.) 


MR. GANS: You! I want to talk to you! 


sup: (Pleasantly) Yes, Dad? 


MR. GANS: What goes on here? What did 
you do to that set I gave you? 


BuD: Take it easy, Pop. That isn’t even 
your set. 


MR. GANS: What the hell are you talking 
about? 


BuD: Your set was eliminated in the 
semi-finals. 


MR. GANS: He’s mad! 


BuD: That one was a present from my 
ex-partner. 


MRS. GANS: (Backs away from him, 
frightened) I always knew he had a 
temper but he never did anything like 
this before. 


BuD: (Simply) I never had television 
before. 


MR. GANS: Alice, I’m not going to let you 
and the children stay in the same house 
with this man! 


ALICE: (Angrily) Pop, will you please 
keep out of this! 
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MRS. GANS: (Crisply) She’s right, Ar- 
thur. It’s all your fault anyway. 


MR. GANS: (Whirls on her) My fault? 


MRS. GANS: You know what kind of a 
man your son-in-law is. You never 
should have given him a television set 
in the first place! 


BUD: (Dangerously cool) I hate to take 
sides, but Mother’s right, Dad. 


MRS. GANS: (Turns to BuD) There are 
some people you can’t do anything for. 
And the more you do for them, the 
more they resent it... . 


MR. GANS: (Snarls at her) Yes, Mrs. 
Edgar Guest! I’ve heard your philos- 
ophy for years! Now just stay out of 
this! (To atice) He needs medical treat- 
ment, and if you don’t take any action 
I will! 


BuD: (Taps him on the shoulder) Just 


what kind of action are you looking for, 
Mr. Gans? 


ALICE: Bud! 


BuD: (Menacingly) Now never mind 
Alice and the kids. Just take your wife 
and get out of here! 


ALICE: How dare you talk to my father 
that way? 


(The door opens and DEBBIE comes in, 
waving a bond excitedly.) 


DEBBIE: Mom! Pop! I got a hundred- 
dollar government bond for going on 
the program! Did you watch me on TV, 
Grandma? You should have seen me, 
Grandpa! I stopped the show! It’s really 
only seventy-five dollars but in ten 
years it’ll be worth a hundred! 


BuD: (Removing belt grimly) What 
makes you think you’re gonna live to 
collect? Debbie, come here, come here 
to your friendly neighborhood father. 


ALICE: Don’t you dare touch this child! 
BUD: Debbie! 


MRS. GANS: If you lay a hand on that 
little girl... 


MR. GANS: 
He won't! 


(Menacingly) Don’t worry. 


ALICE: (Embraces peBBIE) My poor little 
baby. I understand, darling. 


DEBBIE: (Bewildered) Gee, Mom, what’s 
goin’ on? 
aLice: You’re confused and unhappy, 


dearest. ... 


pup: Are you going to keep on with 
that double-talk or are you going to 
let me handle it! 


ALICE: Bud Walters, I'm warning you! 
If you don’t leave her alone we're get- 
ting out of this house! 


sup: Oh, so that’s it, huh? I’ve got 
nothing to say about my own children 
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MRS. GANS: If you lay a hand on that little girl—” 


(Howard Smith, Mary Lee Dearring, Kitty Carlisle, 
Macdonald Carey, Phyllis Povah) 


in my own house. All right, from now 
on they’re your children and it’s your 
house and I’m getting out! They fired 
on the lifeboats once too often! (He 
goes out.) 


Curtain 


Scene II 


Saturday, a week later. 


ALICE, DEBBIE and OKKIE are seated at the 
table finishing their breakfast. aLice is 
very morose, toying with her food. 
OKKIE and DEBBIE watch her sadly, ex- 
changing significant looks as ALIceE sighs 
to herself. MILLIE comes in with a plat- 
ter. She looks very depressed, too. 


MILLIE: Any more French toast? 

ALIce: No, thanks, Millie. 

MILLIE: Debbie? 

DEBBIE: It’d stick in my throat. 
(MILLIE puts platter on table and goes 
into kitchen.) 

ALIcE: Now darling, you’ve got to eat 

something. 


oKkieE: She could live on her fat for 
a month. 


DEBBIE: You shut up. You have no 
feeling. What do you care if your 
father’s disappeared, swallowed up into 
oblivion? 

ALICE: Debbie! Don’t talk like that! 
Your father’s gone out of town for a 
few days. 


DEBBIE: Oh, please, Mother, you don’t 


have to put on a brave front for us. 
We know. 


OKKIE: You haven’t heard from Pop at 
all, have you, Mom? (She shakes her 
head, her eyes filling) You don’t even 
know where he is, do you? (She shakes 
her head again) Mom, you and Pop 
aren’t going to get a divorce, are you? 


ALICE: 
Okkie. 


(Unhappily) I—I don’t know, 


DEBBIE: If you do get a divorce, who’s 
going to get us? 


ALICE: Nobody’s going to get anybody. 
If your father and I—if it should hap- 
pen—naturally, you'll be in my custody. 


DEBBIE: I'll tell the judge that I love you 
both just as much—and I'll split you up 
even—six months apiece. 


ALIcE: Yes, I can see you now—Bette 
Davis in the witness box. 


OKKIE: Will Pop have to pay alimony? 


ALICE: (Miserably) Please, Okkie—I 
don’t know—I suppose so. 


OKKIE: How is he gonna do it? He’s 
just breakin’ even now. 


aLice: I’d rather not discuss it. 
OKKIE: Poor Pop. 
ALICE: What do you mean, poor Pop? 


OKKIE: Well, I was just thinking—he’s 
probably alone and miserable some 
place. 


ALICE: I’m pretty miserable too. 


DEBBIE: You got us. 





DEBBIE: It'd stick in my throat. 


(Mary Lee Dearring, Pauline Myers, Kitty Carlisle, Warren Berlinger) 





ALICE: (Flatly) I know. (She starts 
away) Well, if he is all alone the least 
he could do is pick up a phone and 
call 


OKKIE: You know Pop. He’s proud. 
ALICE: So am I. 


OKKIE: Well, somebody’s gotta make the 
first move in a situation like this. 


ALICE: Why does it have to be me? I 
didn’t kick the sets—I didn’t walk out 

! Look, darlings, when you grow 
up you'll understand... 
out.) 


. (She goes 


OKKIE: That’s what they always say 
(Pityingly) Poor Mom. . 


(DEBBIE nods sadly.) 


DEBBIE: Yeah. I wonder why he doesn’t 
come home, Okkie. 


OKkIE: I don’t know. Even if he’s sore 
at Mom, you’d think maybe he’d miss 
us. 


DEBBIE: Maybe he’s never coming back. 


OKKIE: He’s gotta come back...! 
(Uneasily) Doesn’t he? 
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DEBBIE: I guess so. He’s our father. He’s 
supposed to support us till we get mar- 
ried or somethin’.( Doorbell rings. pDEB- 
BIE looks at OKKIE hopefully and runs 
to door. She opens it up, revealing 
cHRIs) Oh—it’s you. 


(CHRIS comes in, hobbling painfully.) 
cuRIs: Hi, Debbie. Your mother in? 
DEBBIE: Uh huh. 
cuRis: Hi, Okkie. 

OKKIE: Hi. 


cHRIS: Didn’t hear anything from Dad, 
did you? 


OKKIE: Nope, did you? 


curs: No, I haven’t. Will you tell your 
mother I’m here, Debbie? 


(The phone rings.) 


OKKIE: (Grabs phone) Hello? Yes, she’s 
here. Who's calling, please? (MILLIE 
comes in to clear dishes at dining din- 
ing table. oxxre calls off) Mom! Phone! 


(ALICE hurries in eagerly.) 


ALIcE: Who is it, Okkie? 





OKKIE: No, Mom. It’s only N.B.C. 


ALICE: (Takes phone) What do they 
want? Hello, Chris... 


curis: Hi, Alice! 


ALICE: (Into phone) Yes? This is Mrs. 
Walters . . . Yes, Debbie’s mother... 
(ALICE’s expression hardens) What? 
Absolutely not, Mr. Todman! No, there’s 
no point in coming to see me. Debbie 
has been on her last TV program while 
she’s still a minor and under my con- 
trol! Good-bye! (She hangs up angrily.) 


CHRIS: What was that? 


DEBBIE: I'll bet they wanted me to go on 
the panel, didn’t they? 


ALICE: Just forget it, Miss Television— 
just forget it! 


DEBBIE: Gee, but a bond every week— 
I could buy my own clothes and help 
you out, too. 


ALICE: Thanks. When I need your help 
I'll let you know. You've caused enough 
trouble already 


DEBBIE: I’m getting pretty sick of being 
a minor. (She goes out.) 
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oKkie: Look at her on a panel? There 
must be an awful lot of morons in this 
country. (He goes into kitchen.) 


ALICE: Chris, have you heard anything? 
(She breaks off as she realizes MILLIE 
is listening) That'll be all, Millie. 
MILLIE: All what? 

ALICE: Finish the ironing. 


MILLIE: I did finish. 


ALICE: Then do something else—in the 
kitchen. 


MILLIE: Okay. (She goes off in kitchen.) 


atice: If Bud thinks I’m going to wait 
around until he decides to call me he’s 
mistaken! 


curtis: (Soothingly) Don’t get yourself 
all worked up, Alice. 


aLice: Well, where is he? (Suddenly 
anxious) Maybe he’s sick somewhere— 
or having a breakdown. Maybe I ought 
to notify the police. 


curis: Now don’t worry about Bud. He 
can take care of himself. 


ALICE: (Grimly) Oh, he can, huh? I’m 
so glad to hear it. 


curis: I know Bud better than anybody. 
He’ll come home again—and when he 
does you've got to be awfully smart and 
patient ... 


atice: (Flatly) I do? Why? 


(The doorbell rings. She looks at it 
hopefully, then goes to it and opens 


it. MRS. GANS is revealed, looking very 
miserable. She carries a small over- 
night bag.) 


MRS. GANS: (Lips trembling) Alice... 


atice: Oh, hello, Mother. ... What’s 
the matter? (She looks at bag) Where 
are you going? 


MRS. GANS: Oh, Alice . . 
curis: Hello, Mrs. Gans. 


(mrs. GANS looks at curs, and tries 
to nod.) 


MRS. GANS: Hello, Chris .. . 


(She starts to sob, and sits. ALICE 
and cHRIS stare at one another be- 
wilderedly.) 


aLice: Mother—(The phone rings. She 
turns, confused, then goes to it eagerly) 
Hello? (Her voice drops disappointedly) 
Yes, he’s here .. . (Holds receiver to 
cHRIs) It’s your office, Chris ... (She 
goes to her mother, as cuRIs goes to the 
phone) Mother, what is it? 


(mes. GANS shakes her head.) 


curis: (Into phone) Yes? ... Uh huh 
... Yes, I see. Okay... (He hangs 
up) Alice, I've got to run. I'll be back 
later. (Takes axice’s hands, smiles en- 
couragement, and goes out) Good-bye, 
Mrs. Gans. 
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ALIcE: (Turning to her mother) Mother, 
pull yourself together. What’s the 
matter? 


MRS. GANS: For thirty-five years I’ve 
kept my mouth shut—controlled my 
temper—put up with everything... 


ALIcE: What are you talking about? 


MRS. GANS: For thirty-five years I’ve 
submerged my personality in his .. . 


ALICE: Pop? 


MRS. GANS: (Scathingly) Yes—Pop! Well, 
I’m finished! I’m finished! I can’t stand 
it any more! He can’t talk to me like 
that! Mrs. Edgar Guest, huh? Well, 
I’m tired of being married to Arthur 
Godfrey! 


ALIceE: Oh, really! You’re acting like a 
couple of two-year-olds! 


MRS. GANS: (Furiously) Oh, we are huh? 
Just because it’s us! Our problems are 
nothing, I suppose? You have real 
troubles! 


ALIce: I’m sorry, Mother. Only you 
know Dad—he says a lot of things in 
the heat of the moment, but he doesn’t 
mean them. 


MRS. GANS: I’m tired of making allow- 
ances! 


ALICE: When you’re married, you’ve 
got to... . It’s give and take... 


MRS. GANS: (Laughs scornfully) You’re 
a fine one to talk! 


ALIcE: At least I try... . 


MRS. GANS: Try ... You don’t know 
what trying is. ... You’ve only had 
fifteen years, but I’ve had thirty-five 
of taking it, and I can’t take it any 
more! He’s blaming me for the whole 
thing— 


ALICE: What whole thing? 


MRS. GANS: What, she says! We’re the 
laughingstock of all our friends! Since 
your daughter went on that program, 
we can’t show our faces anywhere! 


ALICE: Oh, I suppose that’s my fault 
too? 


MRS. GANS: No, your father says it’s my 
fault. If I had been the right kind of 
mother, and chained you to the bed- 
post, sixteen years ago... 


ALICE: That’s a terrible thing to say! 


MRS. GANS: I just hope your daughter 
doesn’t follow your example. 


ALICE: (Sighs) I just hope she’s held 
out this long. 


MRS. GANS: Oh! I never should have 
come here in the first place! I'll go to 
a hotel! 


ALICE: Now, wait a minute, Mother. 


(The doorbell rings. The door opens. 
cans is revealed, looking miserable.) 


MR. GANS: (Heavily) Hello, darling. 
ALICE: Pop... 


MR. GANS: (Eyes MRS. GANS) Oh? Ran 
right over here? Couldn’t wait, huh? 


MRS. GANS: (Sniffs) Huh! What are you 
doing here? 


MR. GANS: (To ALIce) Well, before you 
swallow everything, I'd like you to hear 
my side of the story. 


MRS. GANS: I told her your side of the 
story. 


ALICE: Pop, please! I don’t want to 
hear anybody’s side. I’ve got my own 
troubles. (She goes into kitchen.) 


MR. GANS: Now don’t talk like that, dar- 
ling. You and Bud have so much to be 
grateful for ... (Turns to MRS. GANS, 
wistfully) Don’t you think I’m right, 
Lillian? 


MRS. GANS: (Coldly) Don’t ask my opin- 
ion. You've listened to Mrs. Edgar Guest 
for years... . 


MR. GANS: Darling, I’m terribly sorry. 
I was excited, and I didn’t realize what 
I was saying. 


MRS. GANS: You never do. 


MR. GANS: Darling Darling 
I'm terrible, I know, Lilly. (Sits be- 
side her for a moment trying to get 
an idea. Then sings) 
Lilly, Lilly of the valley 
Come on, Lilly, let’s get pally 
Lilly, Lilly, you’re the sweetest of 
the lot. 
Be my Lilly-O 
Be my Lilly-O 
(Kneels) 
And I'll be your flower pot. 


MRS. GANS: (Bursts into a laugh, and 
embraces him) Arthur, you’re a nut. 
Half the fun of fighting with you is 
making up. 


MR. GANS: Lilly, you know what we 
need? 


MRS. GANS: What! 


MR. GANS: A vacation! From daughters, 
son-in-laws, grandchildren, everyone. 
Lilly, I'm gonna take you on a trip. 


ALICE: (Enters from kitchen, sees GANS 
on knees) Pop! What are you doing? 


MR. GANS: (Jumps up hastily) Nothing, 
nothing. .. . Alice, I’m going to take 
Mother on a little trip. 


(CHRIS comes in.) 
cuRIs: Hello, folks ... Alice... 
ALICE: Yes? 
curis: That call I got from the office... 


ALIcE: Chris . . . There’s nothing wrong? 
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ALICE 


curis: No, nothing wrong. But I had a 
talk with Bud. He’s fine. 


ALICE: (Coldly) Oh, he is? That’s nice 


Did he ask about us? 


curis: He’s very upset, and very peni- 
tent 


MR. GANS: Of course he is! 


cHris: He’s miserable. He’s been going 
through hell for the last four days, You 
can see it in his face 


:... Oh? I see—Died?—Oh, Yes—Yes—I will... 


(Macdonald Carey, Kitty Carlisle) 


ALICE: (Icily) Haggard, is it? 


CHRIS 
home. 


Now, Alice. He wants to come 
He's so contrite—he’ll do any- 
thing . . 


ALIcE: There’s nothing else he can do 
He did it all before he left. 


MRS. GANS: Darling, that’s not fair. 
MR. GANS: I feel sorry for the boy. 


ALICE: Boy! 


cHRIsS: Open your heart, Alice. He wants 
to beg your forgiveness. 


mrRS. GANS: After all, Bud has been a 
good husband most of the time and... 


ALICE: What you really mean is, that 
you'd like to take a trip and you don’t 
want to feel guilty about me or the 


kids, isn’t that right? 


MR. GANS: (Guiltily) No—no 


ALICE: (To CHRIS) 


And you want him 
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because you're probably doing his work 
at the office with a bad back and you 
may lose Janice and her shampoo. 


curis: Now, how can you think such 
a thing? 


ALICE: And the kids keep saying “Poor 
Pop.” They want him back because he’s 
a soft touch. But no one thinks about 
me. I’m not supposed to have feelings, 
or pride—just sit home and take it on 
the chin till he decides to come back. 


cHris: (Uneasily) Well, as a matter of 
fact, he is back. He’s out in the hall 
right now, waiting for me to call him in. 


(ALICE stares in surprise.) 


ALICE: (Very grim) Oh, he’s waiting in 
the hall, is he? Now that’s very moving. 
Gets you right here. (She pats her heart 
mockingly) Ask him in, Chris. 


(CHRIS goes to door.) 
MR. GANS: (Heartily) That’s my girl! 


cHRIS: (Opens the door) Bud, come on 
in! It’s all fixed! 


(BuD comes in slowly, a sad little 
smile on his face, looking at ALICE.) 


Bub: (Softly) Alice... 


(OKKIE and DEBBIE run in and throw 
themselves on him wildly.) 


DEBBIE: Pop, oh Pop! 

OKKIE: Gee, Pop, you’re home! 

DEBBIE: It’s been terrible around here. 
sup: Darling .. . Okkie.. . 


OKKIE: You don’t how we missed you, 
Pop! 


DEBBIE: Don’t leave us alone again! 


BUD: (Staring at atice) I won't, kids, 
I promise. 


curtis: Bud, this makes me very happy 


BuD: Thanks, Chris, I’ve been a damn 
fool. 


cHRIs: Forget it. See you at the office 
Monday . (Turns to mR. and Mrs. 
GANS) Amazing! Those doctors are right. 
It’s psychosomatic. (Indicates his back) 
I don’t feel a thing. (He does a dance 
step and goes, laughing.) 


MRS. GANS: Come on, Arthur, let’s leave 
the children alone. Alice dear, just keep 
the cave clean . . . Wait till they come 
home, and then console them. They’re 
children, just nutty children. 


MR. GANS: Bud, it’s been true since the 
dawn of time, go out with your spear 
Kill a bear... 


MRS. GANS: Now is the time, Arthur. 
(She turns him and takes him out the 
door) Good-bye all. 


MR. GANS: Good-bye. (They go.) 
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sup: Kids, I'd like to talk to your 
mother alone. Would you leave us alone 
for a moment? 


OKKIE: Oh, sure, Pop. 


(He grabs pvepsre and pulls her off. 
BuD looks pathetically at ALIcE.) 


Bub: (Softly) Alice... 
ALICE: (Coldly) What, Bud? 
BuD: Darling ...I’m sorry... 


(He goes to her to take her in his 
arms. She sits down sharply. He 
stands looking foolishly down at her.) 


ALICE: You're sorry ...Oh, well, as 
long as you're sorry, let’s forget it. Is 
that it? 


BuD: Now, Baby ... 


ALICE: Don’t bother, Bud. Everybody’s 
happy that you’re back—but me. 


BuD: You're right. What can I do to 
square it, Alice? 


ALICE: I’m afraid a fast pitch isn’t the 
answer. (She rises, then quite calmly) 
You see, Bud, I’m not as quick as the 
family to forgive and forget. Probably 
my mean side. 


BuD: I know you better than that. You 
have no mean side. 


(He starts to take her in his arms, 
she ducks him deftly and smiles.) 


aLice: And don’t give me that Fer- 
nando Arms approach, because that’s 
not going to get you anywhere. 


BuD: (Reproachfully) Now, Alice... 


ALICE: (Crisply) You have an idea you 
can just walk out on me when you feel 
like it, walk back when you feel like it, 
open your arms and I'll fall right into 
them 

BuD: I didn’t have any ideas. I was im- 
pulsive that’s all, and I’m sorry. 


ALICE: Well, I’m not impulsive. I’m do- 
ing this in cold blood. I’m leaving you, 
Bud 


BuD: Leaving? You can’t do that. 


ALIcE: Why not? You did. Now it’s my 
turn. Suppose you take care of the 
house and the children for awhile? 


BuD: (Yells) What the hell has got into 
you? 


ALICE: You're still shouting, I see? 


Bub: (Controlling himself) Okay, quiet- 
ly, we'll discuss it quietly. . . . (Snaps 
again) Only for the love of God will 
you drop that phony smile! 


(MILLIE comes in from kitchen.) 


MILLIE: Welcome back, Mr. W. I thought 
I heard you! 


Bub: Hullo, Millie .. . 





ALICE: Millie, I'll be going away for 
awhile. Ask Joe to bring my trunk and 
valises up from the basement. 


MILLIE: Going away? Where you goin’, 
Mrs. W.? 


atice: I don’t know yet, but I'll send 
my forwarding address. You'll have to 
take care of Mr. Walters and the chil- 
dren when I’m gone. I’m sure you can 
manage all right. 


MILLIE: Yes, Ma’am. (She goes off, look- 
ing at BuD dubiously.) 


suD: Washington’s farewell to his troops. 
(ALICE starts away. He takes her arm) 
Oh, come on, Baby, we were going to 
discuss everything quietly. 


ALICE: (Laughs) I don’t know what we 
have to discuss. You gave me the idea. 
When the strain and stress of marriage 
gets too much to bear, just go away till 
you get over it. 

sub: And how long do you think that 


gonna take? 


ALICE: In my mood, at least indefinitely. 
Bub: Where are you going? 


ALICE: I don’t know. Maybe Mexico 
City. I hear it’s cheap and colorful. I’m 
not sure. But it’ll be out of the country. 


(ALICE exits. The phone rings. BUD 
stares after, then answers it.) 


BpuD: Hello? . . . Yes, just a minute 
(Calls off) Alice! It’s for you 


(ALICE comes back into the room and 
goes to phone.) 


ALICE: Hello? . . . Oh, hello, Doctor . 
(She listens) Oh? I see .. . Died? . 
Oh, yes... Yes...I1 will... Thank 
you (She hangs up with a grim, 
frustrated expression.) 


Bub: Who is it? Who died? 


ALICE: Oh, my God It’s terrible . 


At a time like this . . 


BuD: (Anzxiously) Alice, what is it? 
Who died? 


ALICE: Oh, let me alone! Don’t touch 


' 


me. 


BuD: (Frantically) But tell me—who 
was it—who died? 


ALICE: The rabbit 

BuD: Rabbit? What rabbit? 

ALICE: My test. I took a rabbit test. 
BpuD: (Bewildered) A what? 


ALICE: Qh, you fool! This could only 
happen to me! What good is it being 
a woman? We’re trapped from the mo- 
ment we’re born! 


BuD: You mean we're going to have a 
baby? 
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BUD: . . . Our love is bigger than television, bigger than “Howdy Doody,” bigger than “Dragnet”—Forgive me .. . 





ALICE: Not we—I’m going to have a 
baby! 
Bub: Are you sure? 


ALICE: Do you want to go to the rabbit’s 
funeral? 


sup: Oh, darling, that’s wonderful! 
(He tries to kiss her. She pushes him 
away.) 

ALICE: You keep away from me! 

sup: Alice—Angel ... 


(The doorbell rings. sup goes to door 
and opens up. The same two delivery 
men stand there with another TV set.) 


FIRST MAN: (Indicates BUD in awe) 


That’s the party, all right. 
SECOND MAN: It’s kind of eerie, ain’t it? 


BuD: Come in. ..Come in. (He mo- 


tions them to bring it in.) 


ALICE: (Angrily) What is this? I never 
want to see another set again! What 
idiot, what fool, sent this one? 


(The men put it down quickly and 
hasten to door.) 


FIRST MAN: (To BuD) Enjoy yourself, 


Jack—what the hell? 


(They laugh and go.) 


(Kitty Carlisle, Macdonald Carey, Don Grusso, Donald Hylan) 








pup: There’s a card... (He tears it 
off, and reads) “Oh, my darling, this 
heart, so full of regret and tenderness, 
can not last without you . . . Our love 
is bigger than television, bigger than 
‘Howdy Doody,’ bigger than ‘Dragnet’ 
—Forgive me”... (He looks up at 
her) It’s signed, Bud... 


aLice: Oh, Bud, what can I do with 


you? 


BuD: Take me, whatever I am, take me 
. (He takes her in his arms) What 

did you say your name was? 

ALice: Gans ... Alice Gans... 
(They dance slowly.) 

Bub: My sweet little Alice Blue Gans... 


ALICE: Oh, Mr. 


terrible ... 


Walters, you’re just 


Bub: I know .. . Just terrible. 
(MILLIE enters from kitchen.) 


MILLIE: I couldn’t help hearing the 
news, Mrs. W. Congratulations. 


(OKKIE and DEBBIE enter.) 


suD: Thanks, Millie. 


MILLIE: But I think it’s only fair to tell 
you—I’ll stay till the baby comes. But 


I ain’t carrying any trays to no baby 
nurses. 


ALICE: Really! 


pup: Thanks for the advance notice. 
Millie. We appreciate it. 


OKKIE: Gee, what am I gonna tell the 
fellas at school? You havin’ a baby at 
your age. 


DEBBIE: And don’t think you’re gonna 
make a baby-sitter out of me! 


Bubp: (Yells) ALL RIGHT! 


(Kips and MILLIE rush off. The door- 
bell rings. BUD opens it and HANDYMAN 
enters with bedroom door.) 


HANDYMAN: Here’s your bedroom door. 
The lock’s all fixed now. Can I put 
it up? 
sup: (Looks at atice) Sure. Go right 
ahead. 


(HANDYMAN carries it toward bed- 


room and goes out.) 


ALIce: (Looks after HANDYMAN, then 
turns to BuD) That's fine. After the 
horse is stolen, they lock the stable 
door. 


(They embrace as:) 


The curtain falls 
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mr. spelvin criticizes the critics 


Kind Hearts yw Qualifying P Tikes 


by george spelvin 





Variety, the trade journal, just can’t abide a drama critic who doesn’t have an opinion. 

Doesn’t care whether the opinion is favorable or unfavorable—just wants the boys to speak up 

and not weasel. So does Spelvin. So Spelvin was astonished to read in Variety these words by 

one of the mag’s own muggs, Robert J. Landry, in a review of Bob Hope’s new book: “That 

the fans will be satisfied with Have Tux, Will Travel, is probably a certainty.” And how about 

this bit of wisdom from Douglas Watt (New York Daily News): “The Saint of Bleecker Street 

: will have to be a big hit, everybody feels, in order to get along on Broadway.” The last flop to 
get along on Broadway was The Ladder. 

Richard Watts, Jr. (New York Post) bled slightly when Variety summed up his notice 
on Wedding Breakfast as inconclusive. He replied in his paper, “This baffled description, of 
course, means that the reviewers have tried to explain in their notices the complicated pattern 
of good and bad in the new plays, instead of seeing things in terms of sheer praise or complete 
blame.” Ricardo is just the boy for complicated patterns—and qualifying phrases. His review 
of Sidney Kingsley’s Lunatics and Lovers started off by admitting that the play is funny—sort 
of (“The sheer force of its vitality, raucousness and hearty animal spirits gives it a certain 
inescapable comic gusto.”). It concludes, “The gusto of Lunatics and Lovers is worthy of ap- 
proval, but I’m afraid too much of it is pretty laborious.” Watts, a gentle and gentlemanly 
gent, was very nice to Justin Sturm, author of one of the season’s most spectacular flops, One 
Eye Closed. In the first half of his notice he mentioned all the good things he could think 
of, like Haila Stoddard’s charm and intelligence. Then he went on, “At this point, however, I 
come abruptly to the end of the pleasant thoughts I can devote to One Eye Closed.” He labeled 
the farce a feeble jest and concluded, “Note to Variety, in lieu of a playmeter: This is not 
intended as favorable or ‘inconclusive’ notice.” 

So far this season, it seems to Spelvin, the New York critics have been nothing but a 
bunch of kindly souls, with the possible exception of Walter F. Kerr (Herald-Tribune) . Con- 
cerning the Sturm play he wrote, “The most intelligent of the various performers connected 
with One Eye Closed is a horse named Moe. He remains on stage just so long as he is being 
fed. The moment the feed runs out, he leaves. He does not come back. Moe is a horse to 
watch.” Kindly Curly Coleman (Mirror) took a different position: “In justice to playwright 
Sturm, it must be admitted that he is not afraid of plot . . . Yet he has been unable to har- 
ness his gifts for humor and invention this time out. He’s an author to watch, however.” 
Coleman, like all the critics, raved about Eartha Kitt’s performance in Mrs. Patterson, but, 
like some of them, was not so hot about the play, concluding, “Mrs. Patterson has so much to 
recommend it that we can only say, with regret, not quite enough.” This ain’t exactly English, 
but one gets the point. 
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Kindness is rampant. The critics shed real tears over a terrible musical, Hit the Trail, 
which cost Elizabeth Miele and her backers a couple hundred grand. John Chapman (Daily 
News) was particularly mournful in a this-hurts-me-worse-than-it-does-you notice. What’s 
come over the mob, anyway? So much sweetness is making Spelvin sick. About the only 
act of cruelty he has encountered recently was committed by Newsboy Watt—and he did it . 
to a dead man. He alluded to Salomé as “that inspired piece of junk by Richard Strauss.” 
He’ll be drummed out of the Music Critics Circle for that one. 


Wit Is Where You Find It 
Observation: With one exception, Broadway columnists deal in other people’s wit because 
they have none of their own. 


Second observation: The wittiest columnist writing is John Allan May of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


TRL TT 


There'll Always Be a Theatre 


Spelvin wishes that some daily, weekly or monthly would make Arthur Miller its drama 
critic. He may be the only playwright alive who can write about the theatre objectively. The 
others, being as they are the world’s greatest egotists, simply can’t write about the stage. Did 
you ever read any of those pieces in the Sunday New York Times or Tribune on “How I 
Happened to Write the Masterpiece Which is Opening Next Tuesday”? They are all the 
same piece, with different names—and they stink of false modesty. 
Miller had an excellent article in Holiday about the American theatre. No dreamer, no 
arty advocate of little theatres, the author of Death of a Salesman comes right out and says, 
“The American theatre occupies five side streets, 44th to 49th, between Eighth Avenue and 
Broadway, with a few additional theatres to the north and south and across Broadway. In 
these thirty-two buildings every new play in the United States starts its life and ends it.” He 
marvels that so many authors, directors and producers try to crowd into these blocks. “As for 
the aspiring actors,” he adds, “I will not pretend to hunt for an answer, because I know it. It 
is simply that there are always certain persons who are born without all their marbles.” The 
American theatre is shrinking, Miller admits, but people crowd into it—actors, authors, pro- 
ducers, directors and audiences—and the stage will never die. People are always saying that, 
but Miller puts it better than most when he says, “Not all the cameras in Christendom nor all 
the tricky lights will move us one step closer to a better understanding of ourselves, but only, 
as it always was, the truly written word, the profoundly felt gesture, the naked and direct | 
contemplation of man which is the enduring glamour of the stage.” | 


Stage Fright 


To read their stuff, you’d think critics were a bunch of fear-crazed maniacs instead of 
bipeds with rhinoceros hides. Of Sidney Kingsley and Lunatics and Lovers, John McClain 
(New York Journal-American) says, “I’m afraid he missed the mark.” Watts has already been 
quoted on the same play, “I’m afraid too much of it is pretty laborious.” Here is more from 
the timid Watts: “The Phoenix Theatre is still, I fear, suffering from second-season pains.” Of 
Reclining Figure: “but I fear the story provides too many arid spots for consistent pleasure.” 
Of Hayride: “I’m afraid that I’m not altogether sure . . .” Of Home Is the Hero: “There are, | 
I am afraid, many failures in the play.” Says McClain, the biggest and most powerfully built of 
all the reviewers: “I’m afraid Reclining Figure just misses.” Of Joshua Logan and Fanny: 
“T’m afraid he’ll have to start at the beginning.” 

Brooks Atkinson (Times) is the only completely fearless critic in town. He never, but 
never, says “I fear” or “I’m afraid”—because he never employs the pronoun “I.” 
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Opera House 


lower-case opera but UPPER-CASE FUN 


by Emily Coleman 


Opera has a new hero and heroine, archy and 
mehitabel by name. archy is a cockroach, and 
mehitabel an alley cat. But as conceived by the 
late Don Marquis in 1916, and brought up to date 
with music by George Kleinsinger and libretto by 
Joe Darion, their love was as great as Tristan and 
Isolde’s. Well, archy’s was anyway. mehitabel 
was a sometime cat who did not like to be tied 
down. “life,” she said, “is just one dam kitten 
after another.” archy, a keen observer of life 
around him, used to help Marquis write his col- 
umn in the old New York Sun. He could type, 
but he was not heavy enough to work the shift 
key; hence no capital letters ever appeared. 

archy and mehitabel, Kleinsinger and Darion’s 
“opera,” is entirely faithful to Marquis, the 
humorist-philosopher. The musical idiom is jazz 


Eddie Bracken and Carol Channing have the name roles 
in Columbia’s new recording of archy and mehitabel. 





and therefore altogether right. It is short, run- 
ning about twenty-five minutes, and to the point. 
Darion’s libretto is largely his own, but Marquis- 
isms are never neglected. “toujours gai” —mehita- 
bel’s motto—is the theme of the words and the 
music. 

The work was given its premiére in New York 
at Town Hall in December by Thomas Scherman 
and the Little Orchestra Society. Since Town Hall 
allows no such frivolity as sets and costumes, 
archy and mehitabel was presented in concert 
form, with the singers in evening clothes. With 
a few chairs and stools, however, Max Leavitt 
was able to stage a fair representation of the 
world of a cockroach and an alley cat. Tenor 
Jonathan Anderson bounced about as archy, and 
soprano Mignon Dunn arched seductively as me- 
hitabel. But the singers sounded too much like 
singers, and Scherman and his orchestra all but 
drowned out the delightful lyrics. 


This reservation does not hold true for the new 
Columbia album of archy and mehitabel (ML 
4963). It stars Eddie Bracken as archy and Carol 
Channing as mehitabel, and it proves that you do 
not have to see archy and mehitabel to call it a 
friend. Bracken is every inch a cockroach, and 
Miss Channing is perfection as the female feline 
who chose Shinbone Alley over the comforts of 
domestication. 

archy and mehitabel were adored in their day 
in the newspapers and in books. The opera should 
bring them a new generation of fans. 


Curtains for Solo Curtain Calls 


Ever since Rudolf Bing took over the Metro- 
politan Opera as general manager, he has de- 
nounced the star system and upheld the glories of 
an ensemble. This season he issued a pronounce- 
ment that has confused many an opera fan: There 
would be no more solo curtain calls. Demonstra- 
tions for individual artists had all but gotten out 
of hand, and he cited Vienna and La Scala as 
precedents for the dignity of the ensemble bow. 

Those recently in attendance at the Vienna 
State Opera and La Scala were appalled. The 
kings and queens of those houses would as soon 
surrender their solo curtains as cut their throats. 
Why drag Europe into a domestic situation that 
had been shaping up last season? 

What had happened in 1953-54 had been that 
the fans and/or the claque for a few artists had 
gotten objectionable. The demonstrations became 
embarrassing for other comparable artists in the 
cast who had no organized fan club or had not 
paid the claque. At one point Bing lowered the 
number of standees (where the trouble originated) 
and brought in the Pinkertons. Many felt he 
should simply have had a firm talk with a certain 
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tenor, soprano and contralto. 

The result of the new edict this season has been 
that applause after arias has been encouraged— 
thus destroying the continuity and ensemble ef- 
fect of the opera. This can be more disturbing 
than prolonged demonstrations after the end of 
an act. 

What few operagoers of the old school realize is 
that most of the cheer-leading that goes on at the 
Met these days is done by organized fan clubs, 
not by the old paid claque of yesterday. The 
claque, as a matter of fact, loathes its amateur 
competition. It can’t control the youngsters, and 
they often upset its attempted uproar for a visiting 
artist who has paid for a demonstration. (Few 
Americans give more than token payments—in 
the name of peace—to the claque; the worst of- 
fenders are visiting Italian singers.) 

Today’s Met fan clubs center around Roberta 
Peters, Licia Albanese, Rise Stevens, Jerome 
Hines, Eleanor Steber, Patrice Munsel and Zinka 
Milanov. Like their forebears, who were Geral- 
dine Farrar “gerryflappers” and Grace Moore-ites, 
they put out journals, magazines and bulletins. 
But they are also more tolerant. They will lend 
a helping hand to colleagues friendly to their idols, 
and maybe even write them up. And one Zinka 
Milanov fan who is a waitress saved time and 
money and went to Chicago to hear none other 
than Maria Meneghini Callas. 


Bright Ballet Prospect 

There is good news for ballet followers. Ballet 
Theatre’s fifteenth anniversary season will be 
highlighted at the Metropolitan Opera from April 
12 through May 15 by the long-awaited return 
of the old Nora Kaye-Anthony Tudor-Hugh Laing 
collaboration. Miss Kaye is already back with the 
company, and Tudor will return to restage his 
unforgettable Pillar of Fire and Romeo and Juliet, 
featuring Miss Kaye and Laing. 


On the Turntable 


Fanny—An original-cast recording that is, of 
necessity, more Harold Rome than Joshua Logan. 
Rome’s music and lyrics are not the greatest, but 
they will wear, like Fanny, for a long, long run. 
But why didn’t RCA Victor indicate the musical 
numbers on its album jacket? Suppose you just 
want to hear Ezio Pinza sing “Welcome Home” on 
some appropriate occasion? It may be in small 
type on the record, but the album jacket gives 
you no clue, no guide, no road map. If this is a 
trend—and it holds true also for RCA Victor’s 
Peter Pan, Mrs. Patterson and The Boy Friend, 
and for Columbia’s A Star Is Born—it is not only 
regrettable but irritating. (RCA Victor—LOC- 
1015.) (continued on page 94) 
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designed this picturesque setting for the production of Gouwnod’s Faust 
presented at last summer’s Centrat City Opera Festival im Colorado. 
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‘more See me: about the staging of grand opera 
hei? in the history of the theatre. The public demand for opera 


h are widely discussed. In general they call for the Fer: 


it is more, this recent growing interest has even brought about the 
several operas: padway, although some of these productions have 
d usi in, the f that e-callad poor relation. Evidently the pro- » 
. h the medium, yet they are tremendously 
invisible strings attached. a 

fi y that there is a considerable problem 
‘ethgterd two distinctly different groups are 





The most interesting, disturbing and yet rather 
encouraging sign of the present controversy, how- 
ever, is that the productions themselves and the 
discussions regarding them are initiated, not so 
much by the experts and supporters of the opera 
art form, as we might logically expect, but more 
frequently by the exponents of the legitimate 
theatre and by audiences in general. 

Apparently, for the conservative operagoer 
there is no particularly urgent need for the sort 
of opera reform advocated by some theatregoers. 
Submerged in the glorious tradition of grand 
opera, its faithful supporter probably has never 
even realized that anyone could have deserted 
this noble art form. He is equally puzzled by the 
existence of all this criticism of it and by the 
nature of the mysterious forces influential in 
bringing the subject back into the limelight. For 
him a serious opera crisis simply has never 
existed. Because he has some musical education 
or because he has made a hobby of the medium by 
chance, the traditional opera lover, wrapped up in 


his music, has been easily satisfied by Kstesjing tp 


the familiar passages-~Agid, ere 3 
ticular emphasis-on the worddi i 


the dramatic ones, ard feels the former should 
represent ah.untsual or added interest within this 
unified framework, instead of being an exception 
or even an excuse to overthrow and disregard 
sound dramatic practice. In dealing with our sub- 
ject we must realize that these two different 
groups with such divergent viewpoints have pro- 
duced the current dissension and added to the 
confusion regarding the style, language and other 
controversial aspects of opera. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the majority opinion is on the side of 
the theatregoers. Their awakened interest in 
opera is most significant and encouraging as a 
hope for a renaissance of the lyric theatre. There- 
fore, a consideration of their standpoint is exceed- 
ingly worthwhile. 

While the lyric element had a dominant role in 
the life of the theatre during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is no denying that by the close of that 
century, lyricism began to show definite signs of 
decline. As we have noted, opera itself has be- 
come the subject of increasing criticism during 
the past few decades. This resulted in a consider- 
able desertion by the great majority of theatre- 
goers. According to some opinions, changes in 
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social and economic conditions must have been 
influential in that loss of popularity. But it ap- 
pears that the real and far more important cause 
of the crisis was simply an artistic one. Appar- 
ently the stagnation period of grand opera was 
unintentionally brought about by its sister art 
form, the legitimate theatre itself. This occurred 
through the introduction of a new style in drama 
classified as naturalism. 

In opposition to the older romantic elements, 
the realism of the late nineteenth century swept 
through every branch of the fine arts, inevitably 
including the legitimate theatre. The dramatic 
technique, the acting ensemble and staging meth- 
ods were expressed in the realistic style, exem- 
plified in its early stages by the Meiningen group 
in Germany, and more particularly by Antoine in 
Paris, Brahm in Berlin and finally Stanislavsky 
in Moscow. In the United States naturalism was 
carried over hy I in the matter of realistic 

ingand in’ early, works of O’Neill and 
. The reaction against 

antic era demanded 

arth truthfulness. 

educated to be a 

reate make-believe 


mpted reconstruction 
j 


usly realistic tendencies 


grand ope ra soon appeared to be a rather helpless 


medi and, being unsuited to the new style, was 
very quickly discarded by many in the search for 
good theatre. It is true that opera made enormous 
efforts to follow realistic tendencies as far as pos- 
sible; but basically the medium became disadvan- 
tageous, and opera had to withdraw more or less 
like a grand old monarch in a rising social revolu- 
tion. To save face and offer compensatory attrac- 
tions—since its dramatic foundation was shaken 
—opera began to cling desperately to musical 
values. Productions at first featured great vocal 
phenomena and later fell somnolently into the 
arms of the omnipotent conductors. With dimin- 
ishing audiences and with shrinking repertoires, 
opera companies were not able to afford the pre- 
sentation of new works. Grand opera grew shab- 
bier, and perhaps in order to disguise its poverty, 
it developed, as a consolation for its loss, the idea 
of unbending traditionalism. 

If the naturalistic era had been the final stage 
of theatrical development, grand opera would 
have suffered a mortal blow. More recently, how- 
ever, the wind has turned favorably, and the 
theatrical world has expressed marked signs of 
disappointment in naturalism. This was manifest 
in audience apathy against which Piscator, Tairov 
and others brought up some “audience activation” 
remedies. First actors and extras were rushed up 
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and tent presentations.) . 


by 
economy measures, were four any i 
to be interesting and stimulating, the illness re- 
mained. Some distance in time was essentia! to 
see clearly, as we do now, that tl basic motiva- 
tion of that apathy as the reé perfection, 
: and in the dramatic tech- 
nique, which deprived the audience of the most 
stimulating element of every theatre, the power of 
imagination. This realistic turned the 
ever-boiling and fascinating theatre into some- 
thing of a reconstructed museum piece in which 
nothing was left to the audience member except 
the role of a modest observer. After some time we 
came to realize that there is something more in 
the theatre than an absolute and perfect imitation 
of life. The theatre has to be an inspiring and 
fascinating place for the audien 
and illusions can exist. In opera or play, it is only 
a matter of proper channeling of make-believe to 
create illusion in the theatre. — 

Coincident with the end. foward netutalisti 
theatre, some new phenomena appeared, to dem- 
onstrate a new conception. We all remember 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude ‘in which, amidst a 
realistic atmosphere, the characters express their 
thoughts aloud—a big, poo Ners been criti- 
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For the 1953 Central City program, Dr. Nagy provided 


this set to represent the Garter Inn in Otto Nicolai’s ver- 
sion of Shakespeare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


In addition to directing and set designing, Dr. Nagy also 
does costume designs for operatic productions. This sketch 
is of Figaro in The Barber of Seville. 
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Backstage principals in the Metropolitan Opera pro- 
duction of Arabella. Seated, from left: Herbert Graf, 
stage director; Mrs. John Barry Ryan, a member of the 
Met’s board of directors and active in its new National 
Council, which is sponsoring the production; Mrs. 
August Belmont, board member and founder of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild and National Council; and 
Rudolf Bing, general manager. Standing, from left: 
Rolf Gérard, designer of the settings and costumes; 
Max Rudolph, assistant manager in charge of artistic 
administration; and John Gutman, assistant manager 
who provided the English libretto. 


Introducing 


**Arabella”’ 
to America— 


in English 


Some pertinent comment by Metropolitan Opera backstage 
principals on the premiere of this Richard Strauss work 


+. 
/ 

W mx the death in 1949 of Richard Strauss, the 
last of the major links with the past “greats” 
among opera composers was assumed to have dis- 
appeared. His Der Rosenkavalier, Salomé, Elektra 
and even Ariadne auf Naxos have achieved fa- 
miliarity enough through performance in this 
country to be considered standard rather than 
novel repertory items of American opera com- 
panies. But when one realizes that up to now, 
the latest Strauss work to be produced profession- 
ally in this country is Die Agyptishe Helena (The 
Egyptian Helen), which had its premiére in 1928 
and a few performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
in the 1928-29 season with Maria Jeritza in the 
title role, there is every reason to believe that 
American opera audiences may feel that they 
have been neglected in the matter of opportunities 
to become acquainted with the later Strauss. 

It was with this lack in mind that Rudolf Bing, 
general manager of the. Metropolitan, scheduled 
Strauss’ Arabella for production in an English 
version this season. This work was first presented 
(in Germany) in 1933 but has never been given 
before in America. There follow the comments 
of those principally concerned in the introduction 
of Arabella to America on February 10, when the 
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Strauss “lyric comedy,” which markeg-his last 
collaboration with librettist Hugd Yon Ho ‘ anh-f %¢ 
sthal, is produced at the-Metropoli 
House. 
The Mood ol 
BER y. 

A year ago lagt s 
heard a perform 
this work in a long 
captivated by it. 
country and, si arg 
the Metropolitan’s Strauss repertgry was due in 
any case, I decided e Arabella a try. The 
unique co-operation between the Austrian poet 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss, 
which has enriched the musical world with 
such great works as Elektra, Rosenkavalier and 
Ariadne auf Naxos, found its final flowering in 
Arabella. It is, of course, quite true that Arabella 
is a late descendant of Rosenkavalier; yet certain 
similar features such as the setting (Vienna) and 
the many waltzes ought not to mislead us into 
believing that Arabella is nothing more than a 
later-vintage Rosenkavalier. Arabella is not really 
a comedy. I would describe its mood as bitter- 
sweet; I would say that its sentimental and roman- 
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tic features by far outweigh its amusing aspects. 
It is a love story—and quite a daring one too—and 
I believe it is the unfolding of this old-fashioned 
romance, played out against an even more old- 
fashioned, and therefore utterly charming Vien- 
nese background, that is the core of this work. 


I like it very sincerely. I hope the Metropolitan 
audiences will too. 


Making “Arabella” Understandable 
by Joun Gutman, librettist 


Whenever: one writes an English text for an 
opera, originally written in another language, he 
must investigate how closely he ought to follow 
the original words. I believe there is no rule that 
will govern all possible cases. For instance, some 
years ago when I did an English version of an 
utterly unknown little opera by Haydn, I simply 
went ahead and enjoyed myself and used of the 
original Italian text only the bare outline of the 
plot. For the rest, I let my imagination run wild. 
I think this was justified. 

For cases such as Rosenkavalier and now Ara- 
bella, the opposite principle would seem to be in- 
dicated. The librettos for these two works are the 
creations of one of Central Europe’s most famous 
writers of Of time. In such a situation the writer 
ofthe Eyglish version must ask himself, “Who 

ven one line in such a text?” 
ge8\ Cannot be avoided entirely. 
t you say “Vienna” instead of 
constitutes a change, and, 


— and inevitable alter- 
> y,to the_ofiginal is the translator’s 
b sf aim, _otght to be. I know that it was 
mine whenRudolf Bing asked me to supply the 
Métropolitan with an English text for Arabella. 


As long as I can feel that I have been faithful, less 
to the letter than to the spirit of Hofmannsthal, 


I do not expect to be too unhappy with the results. 

True, this faithfulness is, shall we say, an inter- 
nal affair. Only those who know German and the 
original text can judge or appreciate how close 
the writer of the English text has been able to 
remain to his model. For the public, coming to 
hear Arabella unprepared, untutored, and, we 
hope, unbiased, the English text must, of course, 
stand on its own merits, if any. 


The Charm of the Opera 
by Rotr Gérarp, designer 


After having done Bohéme, Fledermaus and 
even Faust in nineteenth-century settings, the de- 
signer finds a new task set for him in expressing 
through décor and costumes the enchanting con- 
trasts underlying the plot and music of Arabella. 
Charming indeed are the Victorian people of the 
work, who live amid a (continued on page 88) 
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Designer Gérard’s costume sketch for the 
title role, to be sung by Eleanor Steber. 


Rolf Gérard’s sketch for the Act II setting 
for the American premiére of the opera. 
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Joshua Logan: Virtuoso Director 


Photographs by Roderick MacArthur 


Looking a great deal like the conductor of a symphony orchestra, Joshua Logan put members of the 


Fanny ensemble through their paces during the rehearsal period of that musical, which opened on 


Broadway in November amid the fanfare typical of a Logan show. In the rehearsal process he didn’t 


spare himself either, as these photographs indicate. 
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FRED FEHL 


lid, 


sephine 
Hull 


A stage favorite 


is h-nored 


by her alma mater 


Radcliffe College, marking its seventy-fifth anniversary recently, presented honorary citations to 


seven of its prominent alumnae, including actress Josephine Hull. The citation saluted Mrs. Hull 


in these words: “An actress in spirit, whose private genius has created in the American theatre a 


succession of cheerfully improbable characters impossible to forget. A paradox of innocence and 


cunning, familiar as old lace itself, by her wit she has added a new dimension to the actor’s 


” 


art. 


pictured. 


Top: As Laura Partridge in her most 
recent Broadway play, The Solid Gold 
Cadillac by Howard Teichmann and 
George S. Kaufman, Josephine Hull 
portrayed a quizzical small stockholder 
who becomes president of the corpo- 
ration. As director of stockholder re- 
lations, she dictates her first letter— 
to the milkman. 


Right: In 1941 Josephine Hull scored 
with her portrayal of Abby Brewster, 
the warm-hearted, chirrupy maiden 
lady whose hobby, like her sister’s, is 
poisoning elderly gentlemen lodgers in 
Joseph Kesselring’s hit comedy Arsen- 
ic and Old Lace. Critic Burns Mantle 
summed up her work in one word— 
perfect. 


Far right: One of Mrs. Hull’s most 
memorable characterizations was that 
of Veta Louise Simmons in Mary 
Chase’s Harvey, a role which she also 
played in the screen version of the 
comedy. Here, at the opening of the 
play, she is hopeful that her undepend- 
able brother, one Elwood P. Dowd, 
will not ruin her social gathering. 
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VANDAMM 


Three of her most cheerfully improbable and unforgettable Broadway characterizations are 


THOMAS KILPATRICK 





The Dark Is Light Enough 


The story of the new Christopher Fry play in 


1. This model of Oliver Messel’s Act I setting for Chris- 
topher Fry’s The Dark Is Light Enough shows the interior 
of Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg’s Austrian country house 


near the Hungarian border. The time is the winter of 
1848-49, and the Hungarians are in revolt against the 
Austrian government, During this act the Countess, who 
had mysteriously disappeared on the evening of her regu- 
lar Thursday salon, arrives with Richard Gettner, her 
daughter's former husband who has deserted from the 
Hungarian army. When the Hungarian leader, Colonel 
Janik, and his men come to take Gettner, the Countess 
refuses to give him up, and in his stead they take as hos- 
tage Count Peter Zichy, her daughter’s present husband 
and an official in the Austrian government. 


2. In Act Il Colonel Janik and his men have turned the 
house into barracks, forcing the Countess, her family and 
friends into the stable. Here Gelda, the Countess’ daughter, 
and Richard find themselves alone and discuss Richard’s 
disillusioned state, and the reasons for shielding him and 
the failure of their marriage. 
GETTNER: 

Is there another 

Word in the language so unnecessary 

As “fail” or “failure”? 

No one has ever failed to fail in the end: 

And for the very evident reason 

That we’re made im no fit proportion 

To the universal occasion; which, as all 

Children, poets, and myth-makers know, 


Was made to be inhabited 

By giants, fiends, and angels of such size 

The whole volume of human generations 
Could be cupped in their hands; 

And very ludicrous it is to see us, 

With no more than enough spirit to pray with, 
If as much, swarming under gigantic 

Stars and spaces... . 

(Tyrone Power, Marian Winters) 


3. Stefan, Gelda’s brother, comes to warn Gettner that 
the soldiers are coming; as Gettner climbs to the loft he 
says to Gelda: 
GETTNER: 
Ask him what better thing it is he thinks 
I should save myself for? Put it to rim. 
GELDA: 
For your own sake is enough. 
(Tyrone Power, Paul Roebling, Marian Winters) 


4. Furniture has been moved to the stable, and Janik 
comes to pay his respects and to apologize to the Countess. 
JANIK: 

It may seem to you a poor sort of divided man 

Who stops to apologize in the course of action; 

But apology isn’t repentance. I have to find 

A new heart for|these men, in a few hours. 

They have | of them a day 

When their spirit) will be worth a nation. 
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by permission of Oxford ‘University Press, Inc 


pictures by Roderick MacArthur 


To take your house is bully’s work, certainly, 
But it has a slight flavour of victory for them 
To offset the day’s mishap... . 


(Marian Winters, Arnold Moss, Katharine Cornell) 


5. Janik promises the Countess that he will not search for 
Gettner, but advises her to keep him out of his way. In 
the meantime Peter has been brought back by the Hun- 
garians; Gettner, drunk, has climbed down from the loft 
and kissed Gelda. There is an insulting exchange between 
Peter and Gettner. The Countess calls for music and asks 
the soldiers to dance. 


COUNTESS: 
How shall we manage, with time at a standstill? 
We can’t go back to where nothing has been said; 
And no heart is served, caught in a moment 
Which has frozen. Since no words will set us free— 
Not at least now, until we can persuade 
Our thoughts to move— 
Music would unground us best, 
As a tide in the dark comes to boats at anchor 
And they begin todance.... 


(Ted Gunther, John Williams, Philip Kenneally, 
Katharine Cornell, Paul Roebling) 


6. The soldiers have taken off their holsters to dance, and 
under cover of their dancing and the clapping, Stefan, 
enraged at the insult to his sister, removes their guns. He 
slaps Gettner to provoke him; they go outside unnoticed 
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Shots are heard and Gettner rushes in, crazed with fear 


that he has killed Stefan. 
CETTNER: 


Why me, why me? 

I didn’t make the gust of a wind, the tree-trunk, 
Or whatever it was killed him. I aimed away. 

1 was laughing him off, but I heard him fire 

And the bullet coming. I did refuse to meet him. 
Before God, I said No, I said No, no, no. 


(Ted Gunther, Tyrone Power, Philip Kenneally, 
Katharine Cornell) 


7. COUNTESS: 
Richard, give me a quiet answer 
To what I need to know from you. 
You must say to me, Stefan is living. 
(Tyrone Power, Ted Gunther, Christopher Plummer, 
Philip Kenneally, Katharine Cornell) 


8. Stefan has been wounded only, not killed, but the sol- 
diers attempt to take Gettner to the Colonel. The Countess 
still refuses to let him go and pleads with them not to 
make her son’s wound a cause of death, “not to turn his 
challenge into a judgement.” The effort has been too much 
and Kassel supperts the Countess as she collapses when 
she hears that they are bringing Stefan in. 
COUNTESS: 

No, no, that is over now. Perhaps for a moment 

He drew-in a draught of my strength. And now 

He comes on again with life, as I do. I can stand, 

I can weleome him. I need no help. 


(Tyrone Power, Katharine Cornell, William Podmore) 


9. The Hungarian rebels have been defeated, and the 
Austrian government is taking terrible reprisals. Moved 
back into the house once more, the Countess is near death, 
but she insists on harboring the now fugitive Colonel 


Janik. Belmann, Kassel and Gelda try to dissuade her. 


PELMANN: 
They may get quickly tired of the argument, 
And decide that we have qualified for traitors 
As well as Janik. 


COUNTESS: 
There is nothing 
They may not do; there’s no foolishness 
They may not think; souls who will not budge 
Out of their barren islands, 
(William Podmore, Katharine Cornell, Marian Winters, 
John Williams, Paul Roebling) 
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10. Reports that the Countess is dying bring Gettner back. 


GETTNER: 

And yet every village had the story. 

At the first inn I stopped at, the whole family 

Came out to me, cousins and the lot, 

Catching hold of the bridle and my boots, 

Every face as wet as my shoulders. 

Did I know you were dying? Was it true, 

Were you dying? I told them 

Not for another fifty years. 

And when I couldn’t convince them I pushed on. 

But there wasn’t to be any riding out of it; 

The news had torn up your entire county... . 

(Tyrone Power, John Williams, William Podmore, 
Marian Winters, Katharine Cornell) 


11. Gettner, still not understanding the Countess’ reasons 
for saving him, believes she loves him and asks her to 
marry him. She denies this. 


COUNTESS: 
I mean, simply, 
It never came about 
There we have no free-will. 
At the one place of experience 
Where we’re most at mercy, and where 
The decision will alter us to the end of our days, 
Our destination «is fixed; 
We’re elected into love. 
So, Richard, whosever negligence it is, 
I never loved you. 


(Katharine Cornell, Tyrone Power) 


12. The Austrians arrive for Janik, and as they hammer 
on the door, Gettner, in danger too, is about to leave 
through the window. He sees that the Countess has died, 
and he can struggle against her influence no longer; he 
remains 


GETTNER: 

You’re dead, Rosmarin. Understand that 
What is there to stay for? You never showed 
Any expectations of me when you were alive, 
Why should you now? 
This isn’t how I meant that you should love me! 
Very well, very well. 

Be with me. 

(Tyrone Power, Katharine Cornell) 
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OFF-BROADWAY 


SANDHOG 


November 23, 1954 
Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton, Norris Hough- 
ton) production, by special arrangement with Rachel 
Productions (Howard Da Silva, Arnold Perl), of a ballad 
in three acts and sixteen scenes by Earl Robinson and 
Waldo Salt, based on the short story St. Columba and the 
River by Theodore Dreiser; directed by Mr. Da Silva, 
production and lighting designed by Howard Bay, chore- 
ography by Sophie Maslow, musical direction by Ben 
Steinberg, orchestrations by Hershey Kay 


Tue Cast 


SANDY David Winters 
SMALL FRY Eliot Feld 
GIRL WITH A BALI Betty Ageloff 
RING LEADER Yuriko 
RED Muriel Manings 
AIR LOCK FOREMAN John Carter 
David Hooks 
SAM ON THE STICK Leon Bibb 
HENDERSON Mordecai Bauman 
POLICEMAN Robert De Cormier 
BILL CAYTON 


NIGHT SHIFT FOREMAN 


Douglas Collins 
Jack Cassidy 
Paul Ukena 
JOE NOVAK Michael Kermoyan 
ANDY CAYTON 


JOHNNY O’SULLIVAN 
FRED BURGER 


Rodester Timmons 
David Brooks 
Betty Oakes 
SHARKEY Gordon Dilworth 
SHEELA CAVANAUGH Alice Ghostley 
Mary Kane 
Mareda Gaither 
SANDHOGS, SANDHOGS’ WIVES: Stephanie Scourby, Mitzi Wil- 
son, Doree Simmons, Peter Maravell, Elliot Freeman 


TIM CAVANAUGH 
KATIE O’SULLIVAN 


MARY NOVAK 
GINNY CAYTON 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production manager, Robert Woods; production 
stage manager, Bernard Gersten; stage manager, Richard 
Blofson; press representatives, Samuel J. Friedman and 
Ned Armstrong 


The action takes place at the North River Tunnel Works 
and the surrounding neighborhood in downtown New 
York in the 1880's 


SYNOPSIS: On his arrival from Ireland, Johnny 
O’Sullivan takes a job as a workman digging the 
Hudson River Tunnel, rises to become foreman 
and loses the friendship of his fellow workers 
when there is an accident. Later he becomes a 
hero when, attempting to save the lives of the 
others, he uses his own body to dam up the water 
seepage, is sucked up by the river, flung up into 
the air—to the surprise of the captain and pas- 
sengers of a Hudson River ferry boat—and lives 
to tell the tale. 


_t- 


Above: To Johnny O'Sullivan, who in Act I has applied 
for a job working on the Hudson River tunnel, the sand- 
hogs sing the “Song of the Bends,” telling of the hardships 
they endure. Left to right: Rodester Timmons, David 
Brooks, Michael Kermoyan, Paul Ukena and Jack Cassidy 
(Johnny). Principal feminine roles were played by Alice 
Ghostley and Betty Oakes 


Below: Authors Waldo Salt and Earl Robinson (left) 
with director Howard Da Silva. The model on the piano 
is Howard Bay’s multiple setting consisting of a central 
iron stairwell and a backdrop in perspective to create 
a tunnel-like effect. The set was used both for the scenes 
under the river and for those in the saloon (stage right) 
and flat (stage left) 
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More Guest Stars Report 
As recounted by this department in December, being 


a guest star at community and college theatres is a re- 
warding experience for the professional actor. Because of 
the good response to the actors’ accounts given in the ear- 
lier issue, we include two more such experiences, those of 
Jeffrey Lynn at the LAKE CHARLES LITTLE THEATRE 
and Philip Truex at the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
CITY, written by the pair. 


Working at Lake Charles 
I went to Lake Charles, Louisiana, to play Mister 


Roberts—partly because I can’t resist outlandish ventures 
and also because I was being paid my full “going rate.” 
No sooner had I agreed to go, at the request of the hard- 
working National Theatre Service Department of the 
American National Theatre and Academy, than letters 
began pouring in from a woman who signed herself Rosa, 
explaining how delighted the group was, and enclosing 
set sketches and photos of the cast, understudies and 
backstage crew “so you'll feel at home when you arrive.” 

I stepped off the plane with a bad case of stage fright, 
right into the arms of Rosa Hart and her welcoming com- 
mittee. There’s only one word for Rosa: fabulous. Her 
livelihood is booking motion pictures; yet for twenty-five 
years she has had a hand in the production of five to six 
plays a year for the Lake Charles Little Theatre, which 
she and a dedicated group of neighbors founded. 

I was whisked off to rehearsal, and when I met the cast 
I could only blurt out, “Let’s get to work.” Hours later 
I felt that I had known them all for months. My profes- 
sion and their avocation was an immediate common 
denominator; and though I brought certain techniques 
learned through twenty years of experience, our ap- 
proaches were essentially the same, as was our love of 
the task 

Here in this doll house of a theatre converted from 
a sure-enough Wells-Fargo stable, I spent as memorable 
a fortnight as show business could offer anyone. Here 
were businessmen and women, laborers, housewives and 
mothers, secretaries, teen-agers, servicemen from the air- 
base and Naval Reserve, all working voluntarily with 
common zeal. Those who weren’t playing or understudy- 
ing (they had alternate casts) formed the backstage 
department. There seemed to be hundreds of them back- 
stage every performance, yet each had an allotted chore; 
never once did I sense confusion or overcrowding. 

I had a wonderful time. And when, after the theatre 
had emptied on closing night, the company called me on 
stage to accept a huge engraved silver tray (“because 
Mr. Fonda received a silver service the night he closed 
in New York”), I truly understood the poignancy of those 
simple words: “My cup runneth over.” 

You would be right in supposing that they did more 
for me than I for them. They said my presence pepped 
up the tardy subscription renewals so that we were sold 
out before opening. I'd like to think I helped in that— 
but then we were playing Mister Roberts. I spoke at 
a college, a high school and a grammar school about life 
and things theatrical, but I derived as much satisfaction 
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from it as the students may have. One night after the 
show, some youngsters played Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Aria da Capo for me in the home of one of the parents— 
because they wanted to. I found many good friends, 
among them the wonderful family which played host to 
me for two weeks. 

I was king for a fortnight. There is no greater thrill 
for an actor than to gather firsthand the fruits of his 
laboring years; to feel the warm, friendly, honest, regard of 
people who have been his audience through one medium 
or another. More than that, it was an experience to renew 
my pride in the American people. They never seem to 
stagnate, no matter how remote from cosmopolitan influ- 
ences. These people think, they dream and they do, and 
an integral part and expression of these dynamics is the 
community theatre. 

—JEFFREY LYNN 


At the University of Kansas City 

Two years ago, through the recommendation of Louis- 
ette Roser of ANTA, I was engaged by Dr. John Newfield, 
head of the drama department of the University of Kansas 
City, to play the witch boy in Dark of the Moon at the 
University Playhouse. The fact that I was to be the only 
professional in the cast caused me some uneasiness, but 
I was intrigued with the idea, since I had not worked 
with an amateur cast since my own undergraduate days 
at Haverford. I was also intrigued with the part 

As it turned out, my uneasiness was quite unnecessary 
I found that the playhouse was beautifully equipped, that 
the director, Charles Moore, was most competent, and that 
the technical crew under Kermit Shafer’s guiding hand 
was efficient and inventive. As for the cast, it was for 
the most part intelligent and industrious, and in some 
cases very talented. Naturally it was the actors who con- 
cerned me most, and they impressed me tremendously 
I felt that they had the toughest row to hoe of all. They 
were about evenly divided between undergraduates and 
local little theatre people. The former had a full schedule 
of classes and the latter had jobs which, for the most part, 
kept them busy all day; yet they were as solid in their 
lines as I was. The dress rehearsal ran on into the early 
morning hours, yet I didn’t hear one of them complain. 
So how could I complain? I could stay in bed late the 
next day, and then too, I was getting paid. (I received the 
same rate of pay that a visiting lecturer gets.) 

Another problem the cast had was adjusting to me 
It had to overcome a feeling of self-consciousness about 
working with a professional. However, we soon found 
ourselves much too concerned with the success of the 
play to give much thought to self-consciousness. I felt 
deeply gratified when the local press, as well as the play- 
goers, praised the production as a strange and moving 
play well presented, and not merely as a vehicle for 
a visiting guest star. 

—PHILIP TRUEX 


Theatres and Their Communities 
Now in its thirty-sixth year, the DES MOINES COM- 
MUNITY PLAYHOUSE has more than forty-nine hun- 
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dred subscribers for its six-play season, whose current 
offering is High Ground by Charlotte Hastings. Next 
month the group will produce an original script by Jack 
Perry, Without Consent. This theatre also presents two 
children’s plays each season; the first one this season, 
The Clown Who Ran Away, played to two thousand 
children in November. 

A new feature of the activities of the Des Moines 
organization is a course in creative dramatics, the Junior 
Theatre Workshop, in which 130 children are registered. 
Adult acting classes were inaugurated last month, in 
addition to playreading groups and classes in backstage 
techniques. Howard R. Orms is director of the Playhouse 
and Walter E. Stilley, technical director 

In Dover, New Jersey, the DOVER LITTLE THEATRE 
is in its twenty-second season. Its January production 
was Arthur Miller’s All My Sons. The group, which owns 
and operates its theatre, stages four full-length plays each 
season and also offers to its members monthly entertain- 
ment evenings composed of productions of one-act plays, 
monologues, readings and lectures on theatre and allied 
arts. Ruth Beth Watts has served as director for twenty 
of the seasons, and thirty of the original members who 
joined in 1933 are still active in the group. 

Last month the RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE produc- 
tion of Point of No Return marked the group’s hundredth 
offering since it was organized nineteen years ago. The 
history of this group is closely related to the history of 
the Federal Theatre, for in 1936 the Federal Theatre sent 
director Kay McKay to direct the first Raleigh produc- 
tion, The Drunkard. The theatre building was begun as 
a W.P.A. project and was opened in 1940. Since that time 
successive city administrations have co-operated in spon- 
soring the Raleigh Little Theatre, and the theatre group 
itself has the custodianship and supervision of the theatre, 
amphitheatre and arboretum. In addition to the regular 
theatrical activities, church services, Boy Scout Courts of 
Honor and summer starlight concerts have been held at 
the theatre without cost or fee to the groups presenting 
them. In effecting the transformation of the abandoned 
old state fair race track ravine into a drama center, more 
than three hundred patrons and subscribers, one hundred 
firms and business houses and thirty civic organizations 
and clubs made contributions to the Raleigh Little Theatre 
in the form of money, materials and services. J. David 
Bowen is director-manager. 

A new theatre in Minneapolis, the STAR THEATRE, 
opened last June with a resident stock company, most 
of whose members received their training at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Audience polls are taken to determine 
the choice of plays, which to date have included The 
Hasty Heart, Summer and Smoke and an adaptation of 
A Christmas Carol. Tad Ware and John Kanel are the 
producers, and the productions are offered in a former 
church which seats 360. 


Classics Around the Country 

Although recent years have seen fewer and fewer 
regular Broadway productions of the classics, community 
and college theatres throughout the country have increas- 
ingly found that the classics are among their most popular 
offerings. The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE in 
Washington, D.C., has gained a reputation in that city for 
fine productions of classic plays. This season’s series has 
included Jonson’s Volpone, directed by John Dugan, 
Shakespeare’s Richard III and the current production, 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. 

In New York City, EVERYMAN’S THEATRE recently 
presented a play compiled by Ida Lublenski Ehrlich from 
fragments by Menander and titled The Girl from Samos. 
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In Chicago the PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE CLUB has 
inaugurated a new children’s theatre in which the regular 
acting company performs in a series of plays offered on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons. The series includes 
The Emperor’s New Clothes, Little Red Riding Hood and 
Rumpelstiltskin. 

The TUSTIN PLAYBOX in California is also presenting 
a new series of plays for children under the sponsorship 
of the local Parent-Teachers’ Association. A series of 
morning shows presented throughout the county precedes 
the afternoon performances at the Playbox. Marian P 
Fickes has written the original plays in the series. 


New Plays 

Two important regional dramatists have written works 
for production at southern colleges. Paul Green’s Wilder- 
ness Road, a symphonic drama, will be produced between 
July and September at BEREA COLLEGE, Kentucky, 
which is celebrating its centennial this year. Samuel 
Selden, assisted by Fred Parrott, will direct the drama, 
which is to be presented at the new fifteen hundred-seat 
Indian Fort Theatre. In November, Kermit Hunter’s 
Darkening Shore was offered by the Carolina Playmakers 
at the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, also under 
Selden’s direction. The play deals with the regeneration 
of a former Nazi general. 

A new musical version of Mark Twain’s classic, entitled 
Huck Finn, was presented by the Blue Masque group at 
CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, North Carolina; it was 
written by James Arnold Colbath and Billy Burke. 
A Watch of Gold, the first original one-act play to be 
presented by HUNTER COLLEGE in New York City, was 
written by Owen G. Arno and deals with a conflict that 
takes place within a Jewish family in Central Europe 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the 
youngest member of the family brings about circum- 
stances that may lead to a pogrom. At JOHN HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, Sarah Weld’s Once In a Thou- 
sand Years had its premiére in December. Set in England, 
A.D. 999, this romantic drama concerns an outlaw and his 
followers seeking to free their people from the oppression 
of an overlord, and uses in its dialogue only words prev- 
alent in the English language at the time of the setting. 
Mrs. Alice Houstle directed. A full year’s run has been 
established by a new play presented by the CIRCLE 
THEATRE in Los Angeles, Once Upon a Tailor, written 
by Baruch Lumet and produced by George Boroff. 

Two organizations are seeking new plays to produce. 
The MILL PLAYHOUSE, R.F.D. 1, Hammonton, New 
Jersey, directed by Ada Fenno and Gianni Pitale, will 
open its spring season March 1, alternating performances 
between the Quarterdeck Theatre in Atlantic City and its 
own playhouse in Pleasant Mills, New Jersey. Scripts or 
communications should be addressed to Lawrence Carra 
At the UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, a 
course has been opened in the production of new plays, 
and the directors are seeking new scripts, one-act or full- 
length, dealing with survival problems in a critical age 
such as ours. Plays may deal with any subject provided 
they express a constructive outlook and fit a general 
scheme of world-mindedness, states Professor Virgil L 
Baker of the university. Playwrights wishing tryout pro- 
ductions there should communicate with him. 


News in Brief 
The production of Arthur Milier’s The Crucible at 
VASSAR COLLEGE’s Experimental Theatre in December 
recruited five men from the Poughkeepsie, New York, 
community, for the cast at the girl’s college. Male mem- 
bers of the faculty also participated, and professional 
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Winner of the Hilltop Theatre 1954 play contest, Thomas Barbour’s A Little Brown Bird (formerly 
Champagne for Two) was presented: by the Francis Wilson Playhouse, Cleari-ater, Florida. 





actor Tom Hill was brought in from New York to play 
the lead. Mary Virginia Heinlein directed. The JUIL- 
LIARD OPERA THEATRE, New York City, performed 
Idomeneo in a new English version by Sherry Mangan on 
January 27 to commemorate Mozart’s birthday. Other 
productions which are planned include Rossini’s Le Comte 
Ory, in a new translation by Robert A. Simon, and Puc- 
cini’s La Bohéme, translated by Marion Farquhar. 

A recent production of Mister Roverts at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA, directed by Kenneth L. Graham, 
broke all attendance records at the University Theatre, 
where the opening night was attended by Mr. and Mrs 
T. O. Heggen, parents of the late Thomas Heggen, co- 
author of the play 

In December the LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY of 
New York City presented the premiére of George Klein- 
singer and Joe Darion’s “back-alley” opera Archy and 
Mehitabel, based on the stories of Don Marquis. The 
MORGANTOWN COMMUNITY PLAYERS, West Vir- 
ginia, will sponsor scholarships for two speech majors, 
one male and one female, at the University of West 
Virginia. The Community Players, whose president is 
Mrs. Mabel D. Tanner, have turned over all their physical 
assets to the University Players, to be used for produc- 
tions, and financial assets of the community group will be 
used for the scholarship fund. Christopher Fry’s A Phoe- 
nix Too Frequent proved to be a popular hit as presented 
in arena style by the FORT BRAGG PLAYERS, Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. Audiences included two women’s 
clubs and a G. I. service club. Other recent productions 
there were a one-act, The Informer, and Angel Street 

The KING-COIT CHILDREN’S THEATRE has been 
formally established as an off-Broadway theatre in New 





York, with its playhouse in the Hotel Sutton. Nala and 
Damayanti, a Hindu classic, was presented by King-Coit 
in December, and this month’s attraction is Aucassin and 
Nicolette, based on the medieval French romance and 
with scenery and costumes from illuminated manuscripts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. All of the per- 
formers are children who attend the King-Coit School, 
which teaches all of the arts through the arts of the 
theatre. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union in 
New York City, in partnership with the Association for 
the Improvement of Mental Hospitals, presented one of the 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING community plays, The 
Room Upstairs, written by Nora Stirling. It deals with 
the place of older members in the household and the 
adjustments necessary for all. Tne Community Plays 
branch of the Wing, at the request of service organiza- 
tions, dramatizes community problems for national, inter- 
national and local health and welfare groups and, within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York, also presents these 
plays with professional casts. A new training program at 
the Wing is its course in industrial showmanship. This 
season’s production by the Triangle Club of PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY, its sixty-third, was entitled Tunis, Anyone? 
The original musical comedy completed its fourteen-city 
tour in New York last month, after opening at the 
university’s McCarter Theatre in December. ILLINOIS 
COMMUNITY THEATRES met in Elmhurst, Illinois, in 
November, with the Elmhurst Theatre as host; the gather- 
ing was a joint meeting with the WISCONSIN COM- 
MUNITY THEATRES. Twenty-six theatre organizations 
attended and were addressed by Norman Carver, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Community Theatres. 
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®CHARLES H. SERGEL DRAMA PRIZE. 
Terms: unpublished, unproduced, copyrighted, origi- 
nal, full-length plays. Award: $1,000. Deadline: 
March 1, 1955. For further details, write: Charles 
H. Sergel Drama Prize, University of Chicago, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


® COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI FOURTH ANNUAL 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms: plays for chil- 
dren from six to twelve, to be acted by adults; must 
run sixty minutes; originals and adaptations. Awards: 
$100 for each suitable play. No deadline. For further 
details, write: Miss Jean Hullsick, 6115 Howe Drive, 
Mission, Kansas. 


® DELAWARE COMMUNITY THEATRE AN- 
NUAL PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms: origi- 
nal plays. Award: $100 and a production. For 
further details, write: Professor C. Robert Kase, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


® DENVER POST PLAY CONTEST. Terms: origi- 
nal, romantic, musical or dramatic plays based on the 
first discovery of gold in Colorado in 1858. Award: 


$10,000 and a production at the Central City Festi- 
val of 1958. Deadline: July 1, 1957. For further 
details, write: Central City Opera House Associa- 
tion, 1502 Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 


® DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE PLAYWRITING 
AWARDS. Thomas Wood Stevens Award of $100 
for serious drama of three to five acts in prose or 
verse. Etherege Award of $100 for full-length com- 
edy (farce, high comedy or satire). Alden Award of 
$50 for compact short plays in one act or a few 
scenes in prose or verse. Contributors should send for 
registration sheets before sending manuscripts. Dead- 
line: February 25, 1955. For further details, write 
Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 


@® HILLTOP THEATRE FOURTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms 
full-length plays. Award: $100 and a_ production 
(two weeks’ board and room during rehearsal and 
playing weeks). Deadline: June 1, 1955. For further 
details, write: Hilltop Theatre—Parkway, North 
Avenue at Charles Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 


® NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DRAMATIC 
AND SPEECH ARTS SIXTH ANNUAL ONE- 
ACT PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms: origi- 
nal, one-act plays. Awards: $25 and a production at 
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the NADSA Festival; $15 and a production; $10. 
Deadline: February 15, 1955. For further details, 
write: NADSA Playwriting Committee, c/o J. Pres- 
ton Cochran, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


® NORTON GALLERY FIFTH ANNUAL PLAY- 
WRIGHTS’ COMPETITION. Terms: full-length, 
unpublished, unperformed plays. Award: $200. Dead- 
line: September 1, 1955. For further details, write: 
Playwrights’ Competition Committee, Norton Gallery 
Players, Players Alley, Norton Gallery of Art, West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


® OTTAWA LITTLE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CANADIAN PLAY- 
WRITING COMPETITION. Terms: unpublished, 
unperformed, original, one-act plays by Canadians; 
$1 entry fee for each script. Awards: $100, $75, $50. 
Deadline: March 31, 1955. For further details, 
write: Mrs. Roy MacGregor. Watt, 244 Powell Ave- 
nue, Ottawa 1, Ontario, Canada. 


® PRESBYTERIAN PLAYERS OF SOUTH BEND 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms: original, full- 
length plays. Awards: $200, $75, $50. Deadline: 
September 1, 1955. For further details, write: Mrs. 
Frank E. Millar, Jr., 1854 North Brookfield, South 
Bend 28, Indiana 


® SAMUEL FRENCH THIRD NATIONAL COL- 
LEGIATE PLAYWRITING CONTEST. Terms: 
unpublished, professionally unproduced plays of any 
length, including dramatizations and collaborations 
(with rights cleared) ; authors must be students reg- 
istered in colleges or universities in the United States 
during 1954-55. Awards: long plays: $500 and pub- 
lication, $150 and possible publication; short plays: 
$100 and publication, $50 and possible publication, 
$25 and possible publication. Deadline: some time 
in spring, 1955. For further details, write: Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
New York 


® UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AND FESTIVAL 
OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS FOURTH NEW 
PLAY COMPETITION (not officially announced 
until September, 1955). Terms: unproduced, full- 
length plays. Award: production as a feature of the 
Festival of Contemporary Arts and travel and living 
expenses for the playwright during rehearsals and 
performances. Deadline: June 1, 1956. For further 
details, write: University Theatre, University of IIli- 
nois, Lincoln Hall Theatre, Urbana, Illinois. 
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KOVERIGK MAC ARTHUR 


FATHER OF THE THEATRE 


Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., heads one of the leading 
university drama departments—and devotes his vacations 


to stage activity far removed from his campus 


BY LEO BRADY 


F aruers of the theatre are scattered all over the pages of theatrical history books, from Aeschylus on down 
Che title is usually bestowed because of some pioneer nudge or Herculean lift extended to a stage in swaddling 
clothes at a crucial moment. 

Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., is a theatrical father in a variety of ways. He is a Dominican priest who has been 
associated with the drama for sixteen years, chiefly but not solely as head of the drama department at Catholic 
University; he is so widely known in professional circles and has initiated so many theatrical projects that 
he is a father of the theatre in the historical as well as the priestly sense of the term. Recently his colleagues 
in the universities elected him president of the American Educational Theatre Association—which attests to 
his academic eminence—but lately he has been pushing his activity beyond the confines of the Washington, 
D. C., campus. 

In the middle of last summer, for instance, three projects which he had fathered were in progress: 

The Olney Theatre, halfway between Washington and Baltimore, was in the middle of its second summer 
season under the direction of the faculty from his drama department. It had succeeded in establishing a kind 
of art-and-summer theatre combination with a permanent company and visiting stars and directors. Its pro- 
duction of Fry’s Venus Observed held the stage for four weeks, to tie its own summer record. 

At Winooski Park, Vermont, another summer theatre under the priest’s aegis was in its fourth year of 


operation at St. Michael’s Playhouse. Its fortunes had been increasing gradually, and last year it set box-office 
records all along the line. 
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Before the last straw hat curtain went down, rehearsals were begun for a touring company which is still 
on the road and is, indeed, booked until spring. There are two plays in the repertory: Julius Caesar and The 
Would-be Gentleman. The company covers the Eastern seaboard, goes as far northwest as South Dakota and 
as far southwest as Texas. This is its sixth season and—like the baseball major leagues—it expects in time to 
stretch its itinerary to the West Coast. 

To these projects Father Hartke devotes the vacations which are supposed to be the happy lot of college 
professors. During the school year he directs the work of a drama department which has a staff of ten and 
a steady enrollment of two hundred. Five productions a year—each having fourteen performances—are 
presented in a converted building which was once the base theatre at an army installation and has been 
transplanted to the Washington campus. Volpone, Richard III and Synge’s Playboy already have been 
produced this season, and French playwright Henri Ghéon’s The Comedian followed that sequence. 

In the spring the university will do an original musical, sustaining a tradition that began back in 1939 
when Walter Kerr, then a new member of the staff, began the annual habit with an idea for a musical biogra- 
phy of George M. Cohan, Yankee Doodle Boy. Later the lives of Joe Cook and Eddie Dowling were similarly 
treated. Touch and Go and Sing Out, Sweet Land!, which later went to Broadway, are two more shows in 
this series. 

Of the one hundred and fifty productions recorded in the school’s scrapbook, thirty-five have been of 
original scripts; and ten of these have subsequently been produced in New York. In 1947 the department 
scheduled an entire season of plays by student playwrights, foregoing the academic safety of the classic plays 
on which it had built a local reputation. Local drama critics, who faithfully follow and record the fortunes of 
the campus theatre, applauded the courage of the effort, though as time went on, they were inclined to 
lament its duration. “I thought the Playwrighting Festival would never end,” one of them said. One of the 
plays was written by a Filipino student who was overwhelmed by the rhythms of the dialogue of Paul 
Claudel, though less impressed by those of the English language. Father Hartke liked the play, however, 
and still speaks of it with defiance. He thought the new playwrights deserved to be heard, and the hope was 
justified when two of the plays achieved professional production. 

But the classics and the plays of an experimental nature are the staples of the campus schedule and have 
given the theatre its prominence in Washington. A few years ago, Alan Schneider—whose latest Broadway 
directorial chore was Anastasia—staged a production of Othello which Helen Hayes, making a movie in the 
capital at the time, called the best production of that play she had ever seen. Walter Kerr did a version of 


Aristophanes’ The Birds which pleased both Greek scholars and the general audience. Other titles from the 
classic repertory include Life Is a Dream, Antigone, The Alchemist, Henry IV and Oedipus the King. On 
the experimental side the school has presented Saroyan’s Jim Dandy, Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent 
of F.6 and Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 


With a mixture of joy and sorrow, Father Hartke has surrendered two valuable members of his staff to 
the New York stage: Walter Kerr and Alan Schneider. With him from the beginning has been Dr. Josephine 
Callan, who coaches actors’ interpretations of roles and has a particular passion for the well-speaking of the 
American language. It has been said of the university productions that they have carved themselves a niche in 
Washington’s cultural life largely because every phrase spoken on the stage is distinct and meaningful in 
every seat in the house. It is Dr. Callan’s prerogative to come into a rehearsal, take a queenly seat in the 


Opposite page: Leo Brady, author of the accompan) 
ing article and a key member of the production staff 
for the varied theatrical enterprises centering in the 
drama department of Catholic University, goes over 
some production details with Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P 
guiding figure of these activities 


Left: Alan Schneider, more recently a Broadway) 
director, staged this Catholic University production 
of Othello. In the foreground, from left, are Leo 
Brady (on platform) as Iago, William Callan 
(Othello), Rosemary Krill (Desdemona), Pat Barnett 
(Emilia) and Bill Graham (Cassio) 


HARRY B. RAUTH 








The current Players’ tour includes Julius Caesar, directed 
by Brady, in its repertory. Left to right: Arnold Sperling as 
the soothsayer, Joseph Plummer (Mark Antony), Jeanne 
Davis (Calphurnia), Tom O’Reagan (Metellus Cimber), 
Trent Knepper (Julius Caesar), James Foote (Decius) 





auditorium, listen unmoved during a run-through of 
the play and then announce in withering but well- 
rounded tones: “I can’t hear a word you're saying.” 
She then proceeds, with refined vigor, to remedy the 
situation. Her own opinion is that the alleged decline 
of the theatre is principally a matter of undertone, 
mumble and whimper, and she is determined to put 
a bang back into it. For this propensity she has been 
borrowed on occasion by Broadway directors. Other 
strong factors in the campus theatre’s fame are the 
settings of James Waring and the costumes of Joe 
Lewis, both of whom function brilliantly on the usual 
limited budget of any university theatre. 

Father Hartke’s staff spends a great deal of its time 
trying to dissuade him from carrying out all the 
enterprises he conceives. The argument is generally 
to the effect that there are 24 hours in a day, 365 
of these in a year, and to every man but one life. At 
least one of the staff—myself, to be exact—was con- 
vinced the touring company wouldn’t work. Hadn’t 
other, more affluent producers sent out companies in 
recent years? Hadn’t they all come to grief? Didn’t 
New York directors complain they couldn’t find 
enough good actors when they had the whole range 
of Equity to choose from? Father Hartke, who is a 
great talker but a restless listener, granted the merit 
of the objections, expressed a charitable sympathy 
for the companies that had fallen by the wayside, 
nodded understandingly—and went ahead and or- 
ganized the touring company. Kerr and Dr. Callan 
directed the assembled actors in Much Ado About 
Nothing, a play Shakespeare himself is supposed to 
have had a few qualms about, and the company 
went out for five months. The wiser—and as it 
turned out, nearer-sighted heads—wagged sadly. The 
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company returned in the red—but only because it 
was flushed with success. Known officially as Play- 
ers Incorporated, it flourished and grew. After five 
seasons (the results of the sixth are not yet in but 
look promising) the company was a going concern. 


The Players on tour perform in college theatres, 
school auditoriums, ladies’ clubs, on gymnasium floors 
and sometimes in legitimate theatres. They have con- 
fined themselves to Shakespeare and Moliére, though 
Father Hartke is always talking about sending out 
an original play. They travel in a pair of station 
wagons and a truck. It is an opportunity almost 
without parallel in the country today for providing 
the young actor with the experience of various roles 
and diversified audiences. On two occasions the com- 
pany has been asked by the Defense Department to 
forsake the boundaries of the United States and 
travel to the Far East to perform for American 
troops. Love’s Labour’s Lost was advertised in Korea 
as “A play by Shakespeare with four women.” Play- 
ers’ actors, who are graduates either of the college 
or the graduate school of the university, are em- 
ployed for thirty-six consecutive weeks of the year— 


and longer, if they appear at one of the summer 
theatres. 


Father Hartke is patient with the little faith of his 
lieutenants. He has a vague feeling that they are 
trying to embitter him against life, but so far has 
been impervious to their nay-saying persistence. His 
optimism for both people and projects is boundless, 
and usually in these unequal struggles between the 
priest’s high hopes and the logical argument he—and 
the plan he has in mind—come off hands-down win- 
ners. This heady predilection for seeing the bright 
side, and sometimes shining it up a little, reaches a 
peak in his enthusiasm for people. Ask him about 
anybody he’s met and he goes into a lyrical paean. 
The more cynical among his listeners find it difficult 
to believe that the person praised is a member of the 
human race; in Father Hartke’s description he 
sounds just a little higher than the angels. 


This tide of benevolence reaches its flood when 
two of his protégés become one in marriage. Magar- 
shack says in his life of Stanislavski that the Russian 
director saw no reason why the life of an actor should 
follow the Bohemian way. Stanislavski would “beam 
with joy,” his biegrapher reports, every time an actor 
married an actress, “for he held that a happy family 
is the best guarantee of an actor’s successful work 
upon the stage.” Father Hartke subscribes heartily 
to this unpublicized part of The Method, and every 
year, as a priest, he unites in matrimony a numbe: 
of former students whom he, as producer, has 
brought together. 


Like all good fathers, he is concerned with the 
fortunes of his family after its members leave the 
home base. Though (continued on page 93) 
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BOOKS 


New Light on Lighting 


Lighting for Color and Form by Rollo Gillespie 
Williams. (Pitman, $8.50) 


This is not only the latest book on lighting; it is 
a most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
the field of decorative and dramatic uses of light. 
Anyone interested in the architectural, commercial 
or theatrical aspects of lighting will find it a valuable 
addition to his library. 


I have been asked to review the section on stage 
lighting, which at first appears to be only a single 
chapter in eighteen; but this is only the title given 
to a section on the application of lighting on the 
stage. Anyone pretending to work with light will find 
inspiration and information in the balance of the 
book. The author has undertaken to reach a wide 
audience in a relatively nontechnical manner. The 
emphasis is placed on the fundamentals and philos- 
ophy which apply to any use of light. However, there 
are many illustrations of current installations and 
equipment 


The book is handsomely published in four parts 
under one cover. The first part deals with funda- 
mentals such as vision and color, illumination con- 
trol and computation, additive color blending, color 
temperature and specification, and color quality in 
fluorescent lighting 


Part two has to do with the production and con- 
trol of colored and directional lighting, and basically 
it consists of a description of light sources, filters, 
lighting equipment and control boards. In the latter 
field the author has made a number of unusual con- 
tributions to the field such as the control in William 
Zeckdendorf’s office and building lobby at 383 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Part three deals with the basic psychological and 
aesthetic factors of direction in light, shade and 
color, color harmony, contrast and discord, and psy- 
chological aspects of color in lighting. In this section 
the author gives us the benefit of much of his valu- 
able experience which has never been published 
before. This is a unique contribution in the field of 
lighting. 


Part four deals with techniques for display, arclu- 
tectural, photographic, motion picture, television and 
stage lighting, and special effects. Each technique is 
covered in the form of practical suggestions for the 
designer 


It was the privilege of the writer to go over the 
prepublication galley proofs of the chapter on stage 
lighting. The request was to Americanize the lan- 
guage. The objective of appealing predominantly to 
the American market meant bringing it into line 
with our accustomed terminology. This chapter deals 
with the method and equipment used for lighting 
various parts of the stage. There are suggestions as 
to wattage, color mediums and types of instruments 
for footlights, front lighting and acting area lights; 
and border, backdrop, cyclorama and _ special 
lighting. 


The author’s interest in color mixing and blending 
is covered in a special section which dwells on the 
practical use of the four-color system, not only for 
border lights and footlights but for specially designed 
spotlights with a single-beam optical system for four 
sources in one hood. There is a special section on 
control boards and dimmer arrangements. Here the 
author is speaking from vast experience which in- 
cludes several patents and many actual switchboards 
built to his specifications. 


There is a brief section on the lighting of arena 
theatres and a final section devoted to the art of 
stage lighting. Here Williams unfolds some well- 
grounded and valuable suggestions for lighting the 
stage 


The author, born and educated in England, has 
arrived at a highly recognized position both as an 
engineer and an artist devoted to all the visual 
aspects of the theatre. He conceived, developed and 
patented the idea of precise methods of controlling 
color so that the artist could be freed to express 
himself and the producer could be assured that he 
would obtain a certain range of color effects even in 
the hands of an uninitiated person. In Great Britain, 
Williams demonstrated his type of control in various 
motion picture theatres and presentation houses 
where the audience was treated to a visual accom- 
paniment similar to ballet or even ballet and music. 
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We can only presume that he saw a much large: 
field of expression in our country, and he brought 
his patents and some of his basic control elements 
over here. Besides the “Lobby of Light” at 383 
Madison Avenue, he has designed the lighting for a 
number of other displays and has taken time to 
write this book since his arrival here. In the last year, 
he has joined forces, as color lighting consultant 
sales engineer, with Century Lighting, Inc., where 
he feels he can make his talents have a more far- 
reaching effect than under his own banner. 


For the Reference Shelf 


Theatre World Annual (London), No. 4, by Fran 
ces Stephens. (Rockliff, $3.75) 

A pictorial review of productions in London’s 
West End, this volume covers plays from June | 
1952, to May 31, 1953, and gives superior production 
photographs of each presentation, together with plot 
summaries, cast lists and a complete index of plays 
and players. Frances Stephens, who is editor of the 
British monthly publication Theatre World, has 
written an introductory article reviewing the season 
covered. 


—A. G. 


Masters of the Drama by John Gassner, third edi- 
tion. (Dover, $5.95) 

This valuable and readable standard reference 
work has now been expanded to include material on 
the contemporary drama both in America and Eu- 
rope, with discussions of such playwrights as Arthu: 
Miller, Christopher Fry, Tennessee Williams, T. S 
Eliot, Federico Garcia Lorca, Paul Claudel, Jean 
Giraudoux, Jean Anouilh, Berthold Brecht, Jean- 
Paul Sartre and others. Some seventy-seven photos 
and drawings which are included are of special inter- 


lhe rather casual and nontechnical style of writ- 
ing is apt to be misleading to the extent that ther 
may be far more meat in a statement than first 
crosses the mind. We are fortunate to have a state- 
ment of philosophy and design approach in a field 
which is too often cluttered with technical formulas 
and words and a limited approach. 
—Stanley McCandless 
(Mr. McCandless is professor of lighting at Yale 
University and technical consultant for Century 
Lighting, Inc.) 


est to the student of theatre history, since they com- 
prise a survey of main theatrical styles. There is a 
fine bibliography, which has been brought up to date 
in this new edition 

—A. G 


By Way of Introduction 


An Introduction to the Theatre by Frank M 
Whiting. (Harper, $6) 

For the playgoer, student or casual reader who 
wants to know more about the theatre in its various 
aspects—plays and playwrights, acting and directing, 
costume and make-up, scenic design and lighting— 
Professor Whiting’s handsome volume serves as an 
excellent introduction. Of special interest to the 
playgoer should be the clear, readable presentations 
of such technical aspects of the theatre as theatre 
architecture, scenic design and stage lighting, while 
the chapter on “The Theatre as a Profession” pro- 
vides sound advice for all young people considering 
the stage as their future field. The photographic 
coverage of educational and community theatre, both 
in theatre architecture and productions, is especially 
good. 

—A. G. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOK SHELF 


Courtship in Shakespeare, Its Relation to the Tradition 
of Courtly Love, by William G. Meader. (King’s Crown 
Press) 


Down Memory Lane, Arthur Murray's Picture Story of 
Social Dancing, by Sylvia G. L. Dannett and Frank R 
Rachel. (Greenberg, $5) 


Let’s Meet the Theatre, a guide to the theatre arts, by 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson. (Abelard-Schuman, $4) 


Modern Scandinavian Plays (complete texts of The 
Great Highway by August Strindberg, Egelykke by Ka) 
Munk, Bishop Jén Arason by Tryggvi Sveinbjérnsson, 
Queen Margaret of Norway by Trygve Kielland). (Live 
right Publishing Corporation, $4.50) 
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Jean Sibelius, A Master and His Work, by Nils-Eric 
Ringbom, translated by G. I. C. de Courcy. (Universit, 
of Oklahoma Press, $3.75 


The Ballet Annual, ninth issuc, edited by Arnold L 
Haskell. (Macmillan, $4.50) 


The Dramatic Event, an American chronicle, by Eric 
Bentley. (Horizon Press, $3.50) 


The Face of Violence, an essay with a play, bv J 
Bronowski. (George Braziller, $2.75) 


The Home Book of Musical Knowledge by David Ewen 
(Prentice-Hall, $4.95) 
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The Efficiency Experts 
Of Show Business 

(continued from page 28) 
gimmicks are becoming increasingly nec- 


essary. In fact, it is sad but true that, 
when playing a number over to someone 


who hasn’t seen the show it comes from, 


nine times out of ten one has to say, 
‘Oh, but you should see how it’s done.” 

No, the numbers are no longer pushed 
into a show like sixpences into a Christ- 
mas pudding. In fact it is almost as if 
the reverse were true in some cases, as 
if the pudding were being ingeniously 
constructed round the sixpences. And 
here I would like to mention the book, 
but only briefly. I know from my own 
‘xperience that this is the most difficult 
part of a show, and I hesitate to criti- 
cize. On the other hand I do think that 
the ideas from which the books of Amer- 
ican musicals come are almost unfailingly 
original. When I read that The Pajama 
Game was about labor difficulties in a 
pajama factory, I was filled with ad- 
When I saw the show, I felt 
that the producers had been scared by 
their first brilliant idea. Quite a lot of 
it was about strife in a pajama factory. 
But quite a lot of it wasn’t. 


miration. 


So calculated efficiency now seems to 
be the hallmark of success. And calcu- 
lated efficiency is something I don’t as- 
sociate with Oklahoma! In this I may 
be quite wrong, and certainly when I 
saw Oklahoma! I knew a great deal less 
about the theatre than I do now. So 
perhaps I should leave Oklahoma! out 
of it from now on. In any case some- 
thing happened recently which changed 
my sense of values considerably. About 
a dozen years after it was first presented, 
Pal Joey finally reached London. It got 
a bad reception from the critics and a 
mediocre welcome from the public; it 
closed a short time ago, but while it was 
on I was a regular visitor. And here, I 
felt, was the real revolution. 

This was the first musical that I had 
seen which was written by adults for 
adults. The book stood up as a play on 
its own, even without the musical num- 
bers. But at the same time the numbers 
contributed to the unfolding of the plot 
and the delineation of the characters 
And each song was a good song on 
paper, lyrically. The 
dancers only danced when it was neces- 
sary, not because the show needed a lift 
or because the choreographer wanted to 
show off his ingenuity. 


musically and 


True theatrical 
intelligence shone through each scene, in 
direction and in performance, instead of 
smart show business cunning. Instead of 
nothing being left to chance, chances 
were taken all over the place; and some- 
times they misfired. But most of the 
time they came off, because what the 
characters did, said or sang on the stage 
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was true to the creators’ original con- 
ception instead of being true only to a 
formula. 

This incidentally, is some 
thing about which I know a little from 
the inside; it consists of such terms as 
level and curve, and it covers practically 
every you can think of, from 
Montmartre in the 1890’s to the Bowery 
in the 1950’s. It is proven and reliable, 
and it produces smash hits with amazing 
regularity. But Pal Joey hadn’t a level 
anywhere to be seen, and its curve bent 
in the wrong direction. It didn’t do the 
right things, its songs didn’t come in the 
right places, and its characters weren’t 


formula, 


theme 


even in the files. In fact it broke rules 
But this was, to me, the best American 
musical I had ever seen, and that of 
course means the best musical. 

Having declared myself like this, | 
now ought to announce that I am join- 
ing this particular revolution and writing 
something even more startling and dar- 
ing in its originality. But I don’t think 
anyone should ever try to be original. 
Originality is discovered by the audience 
and the critics, not by the author. I’m 
simply writing a musical on a subject 
which I chose because it is entirely Eng- 
lish: The Private Life of Henry VIII 
I also chose it because it covers an ex- 
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citing period and because it is 4 story 
that allows for all sorts of songs express- 
ing many different emotions. And I am 
privileged to be working from a brilliant 
film script. Also, I am glad to say, I 


have the samme director to create my 
show who created The Boy Friend, Vida 
Hope, and no author can ask for more. 
I know that we shall enjoy doing this 
show; I think the cast will enjoy per- 


forming it, and I hope the audiences 
will enjoy watching it. And that, at the 
moment, is really all I can think of to 
say about it, except that I want to call 
it Oh, Henry! 


Introducing “Arabella” To America—in English (continued from page 67) 


spirit of the highest pretense and de- 
corum characteristic of the Hapsburg 
capital of the 1860’s. But to use a slang 
expression, they are complete and utter 
phonies who, if stripped of their cos- 
tumes and surroundings, would be as 
familiar to us as the legendary Missis- 
sippi River gamblers! 

What the designer must work to clar- 
ify is the contrast between these frivo- 
lous Viennese and the solid and sincere 
hero Mandryka—a primitive “man of 
the woods” character—without neglect- 
ing glimpses, through this never-ending 
masquerade, of the basic Viennese peo- 
ple of the time, the Fiakermilli, the 
Fiakers and others less fashionable. 

I hope I have expressed in the set- 
tings the atmosphere of aristocratic 
Vienna, from its eighteenth-century in- 
heritance to the latest heavy Victorian 
red plush. Of course, like everyone else 
working on Arabella, I am in love with 
its nostalgic admixture of charm and 
romance, despair and champagne, so 
curiously blended to represent the Vi- 
enna of 1860. 


Acting Requirements of “Arabelia” 
by Herbert Graf, stage director 


The premiére of Arabella took place 
in Dresden on July 1, 1933. During the 
spring of 1934 the composer himself first 
conducted his work at the Municipal 
Theatre in Basel in a performance which 
was staged by me. At that time I was 
employed as stage director at Basel. The 
honor of Richard Strauss’s personal col- 
laboration fell upon that comparatively 
small theatre due to an invitation ex- 
tended by the manager to the composer 
in honor of the latter’s seventieth birth- 
day. Strauss’s acceptance was based on 
the fact that he liked the idea of trying 
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out Arabella on a smaller stage before 
conducting it in one of Europe’s major 
opera houses, such as the Vienna Opera 

After a thorough orchestra rehearsal, 
Strauss came backstage where we all 
were eagerly awaiting his reaction to our 
performance. Our regular conductor, 
who had prepared the opera musically, 
with his customary stress on precision, 
asked the composer, “How do you like 
it, Meister? Do you find the opera well 
prepared? Was it exact enough?” 

“Yes, it’s exact. Very exact!” Strauss 
said. Then, leaning over. toward the 
conductor and placing his arm on the 
man’s shoulder in fatherly fashion, the 
composer added: “But tell me, my 
friend, why do you want it to be so 
exact?” 

Obviously a very important element 
had been missing in our performance— 
that particular spirit which characterizes 
the Vienna of the 1860's, an easygoing, 
frivolous and somewhat decadent at- 
mosphere. 

In the American premiére of this 
work, it therefore will be my main aim 
to recreate this mood of people living 
in a rather nonchalant and sentimental 
manner in their elegant Viennese draw- 
ing rooms, by laying special stress on a 
completely relaxed acting style on the 
part of all singers. 

Even more than in the courtly at- 
mosphere of Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro and Strauss’s other Viennese 
opera, Der Rosenkavalier, the action of 
which takes place a century earlier, Ara- 
bella must be acted with extraordinary 
naturalness. This is no easy task for 
singers who are preoccupied with very 
difficult music and must project their 
voices into the vast expanse of the Met- 
ropolitan over a large, modern-sized or- 
chestra. And yet, remembering my 
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native Vienna and the spirited manner 
of Richard Strauss’s own interpretation, 
and with the help of such outstanding 
singing actors as Eleanor Steber, Hilde 
Gueden, Blanche Thebom, George Lon- 
don and Ralph Herbert, I believe that 
we will be able to bring to life the par- 
ticular unoperatic style of this “lyric 
comedy,” as Strauss himself described it 


Hopes for the Future of “Arabella” 
by Mrs. John Barry Ryan 


A growing auxiliary organization of 
the Metropolitan Opera, the National 
Council, feunded under Mrs. August 
Belmont’s leadership in 1952, is sponsor- 
ing the production of Arabella. Although 
young in years, the ceuncil already has 
more than a hundred members in twenty- 
seven states, devoted to the national 
development of interest in opera. Coun- 
cil contributions have made possible the 
new Metropolitan productions of La 
Bohéme in 1952-53 and of The Barber 
of Seville in 1953-54, as well as such 
special projects as regional air auditions 
for young artists and a technical infor- 
mation service for American opera pro- 
ducing groups. 

When the Metropolitan management 
was discussing the inclusion of Arabella 
in this season’s repertory, the council 
acted unanimously to help make the new 
production possible, for to familiarize 
American audiences with a “new” work 
by one of the major composers of our 
era seemed a most appropriate function. 
Council members hope very much that, 
in Arabella, they have assisted in intro- 
ducing to music lovers in this country 
a permanent addition te the standard 
repertory, not only of the Metropolitan 
but of America’s many adventerous opera 
producing organizations. 
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A Stage for the Screen Capital (<ontinued from page 25) 


represents still another reclaimed from 
radio and television for the legitimate 
stage. It was entirely fitting that the 
first lady of the theatre, Helen Hayes— 
who officiated at the ceremonies when 
the ANTA Theatre was rededicated as 
a legitimate playhouse in 1950—was our 
first star in What Every Woman Knows, 
which opened last September 27. 

Before that memorable first night was 
reached, the theatre was completely over- 
hauled to make it one of the most luxur- 
ious and well-equipped playhouses in the 
country. Representing close to a million 
dollar investment, our theatre seats ap- 
proximately 1,040 playgoers, boasts a 
seventy-foot café-bar on the mezzanine 
(the first to be put to use in a major 
legitimate house in the United States 
excluding the Metropolitan Opera) and 
the most modern production equipment 
that can be obtained. The latter includes 
an Eddie Hearn Memorial Patch Panel, 
devised especially for us by Century 
Lighting, which uses retractable cords 
and plugs so that changes can be made 
in a matter of seconds. 

The reception of What Every Woman 
Knows not only justified my faith that 
there was a large and receptive audience 
for theatre in Hollywood, but surpassed 
even my own high expectations. It 
played to standing room only for its en- 
tire four-week run, and there was high 
praise from all quarters for Helen Hayes, 
Kent Smith, the entire cast and our pro- 
duction, which we then sent to San 
Francisco, Seattle and Portland. The 
success of this ten-week tour, managed 
by my capable associate producer Rich- 
ard Skinner, formerly of Princeton’s 
McCarter Theatre and the Olney The- 
atre in Maryland, indicates a pattern 
for the Huntington Hartford Theatre: 
We may be able to put on large produc- 
tions (such as the Macbeth that we plan 
to do this month with Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson) which might not 
be profitable if presented in only one 
theatre. And this would give a shot in 
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the arm to theatre on the entire West 
Coast. 

After one week of Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy in Face to Face, the pro- 
gram of readings which had previously 
played only one-night stands, we pre- 
sented a pre-Broadway tryout of Sailor’s 
Delight in late November. This English 
play by Peter Blackmore, originally titled 
Miranda, stars Eva Gabor and features 
Paul McGrath. Here again is a pattern 
which indicates something new in the 
American legitimate theatre. Instead of 
opening on a tryout basis somewhere 
near New York, Broadway producers are 
now interested in coming into the film 
capital with all the fanfare of a Broad- 
way opening The day may yet arrive 
when Los Angeles critics will rival those 
in New York in deciding whether a play 
is to be a success or a flop! 

Our future plans include productions 
of a new musical starring Jack Benny, 
Charley’s Aunt with José Ferrer, Sabrina 
Fair and my stage adaptation of Jane 
Eyre called The Master of Thornfield. 
In addition to our own productions and 
touring attractions, we plan to book local 
shows as well. The response of many of 
the stars of the legitimate stage and 
screen to our theatre has been most im- 
pressive; among those who have indi- 
cated their interest in appearing in fu- 
ture productions are Katharine Cornell, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Ethel Barrymore, 
Irene Dunne, Olivia de Havilland and 
Michael Redgrave. 

Because of my long and continuing 
interest in the theatre as a living, vital 
art in America, I am sincerely gratified 
that the Huntington Hartford Theatre, 
the first major legitimate theatre to open 
on the Pacific Coast in twenty-seven 
years, has been so well received by the 
people of Los Angeles in general, as well 
as by those associated with the stage and 
screen by profession. To them all we 
give our promise that this playhouse 
will continue to present the best of the 
living theatre. 
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Maurice Zolotow: The Season on and off Broadway 


she should stick to unless she wants two 
go to the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts and study for some years the 
art of creating a character. It isn’t easy, 
and Miss Kitt, whom I dearly love, 
doesn’t even come close. To me Miss 
Kitt always remained a sexy babe, and 
I never believed that she was a poor 
adolescent child, bothered by racial and 
social inferiority, living in a world of 
fantasy. (I don’t want to go into any 
great details about the script, which is 
a fantasy that never gets off the ground.) 
The contrast was pointed up when Enid 
Markey, who played the title role, hove 
into view and showed us the difference 
between merely speaking words one has 
memorized, and making what has been 
imagined become so delightfully real that 
we feel that we have known Mrs. Pat- 
terson all our lives 


Lunatics and Lovers 


Sidney Kingsley, the master of realistic 
social drama in our time, has under- 
taken a flight of fancy. He has failed 
Unless he experiences a complete trans- 
formation of character or succeeds in 
plumbing hitherto unplumbed depths of 
his personality, Kingsley had better be 
advised to stick to his old métier. The 
William Saroyan vein is not for him. 
Saroyan could have carried off a form- 
less charade like Lunatics and Lovers be- 
cause he has a poetic feeling for char- 
acters and a power for the invention of 
wildly beautiful incidents. Kingsley has 
tried to intoxicate himself with the wine 
of Bacchus, but his sobriety has con- 
quered all. I have a friend who is un- 
able to get drunk. No matter how much 
whisky he drinks he can’t get drunk 
He either gets sick or he falls asleep but 
he can’t get drunk. Kingsley is like that. 
The lunatic, the lover and the poet are 
of imagination all compact, but the so- 
cial realist is excluded from the wild 
company. 

The play opens happily enough with 
Dan Cupid, a fat man played by~a fat 
café comic named Buddy Hackett, sitting 
in his bathrobe in a Broadway hotel and 
stuffing himself with ham and eggs and 
whisky at nine o’clock in the evening, 
which is when Mr. Cupid has breakfast 
Mr. Cupid does not like to drink good 
whisky. Good whisky slides down too 
smoothly. Mr. Cupid likes to feel the 
burning in his throat. Here was poten- 
tially a great antic character—a Falstaff 
—someone like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath 
—a lover of life. Mr. Cupid believes in 
tummling, belting cheap whisky, having 
lustful episodes with “broads” and doing 


something he describes as “living it up.” 
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(continued from page 21) 


By prulession, Mr. Cupid vends counter- 
feit French perfumes and genuine French 
postcards. He is a droll, enchanting per- 
sonality with a wonderful Shavian cyni- 
cism. But inside of five minutes he 
has turned shoddy Broadway grifter in 
Kingsley’s hands. George Bernard Shaw 
might have counterpointed this lusty 
hedonist against a group of puritans. 
George Abbott might have taken him 
and heaped a mountain of trials and 
tribulations upon him in a rising cres- 
cendo of furious activity so that his life 
situation would have seemed almost 
hopeless until he was rescued from his 
troubles by a fantastic denouement 


Sidney Kingsley does not know what 
to do with Mr. Cupid. So he drops him 
and tries to interest us in a dreary tale 
that involves a dentist, his wife and an 
adventuress who purrs like Bobby Clark 
to indicate her sexual drive. There is 
also an old Irish judge who drinls and 
is lecherous. He paws the ground like 
Bobby Clark does to indicate his sexual 
drive. There is a call girl who takes a 
bubble bath throughout a good deal of 
the action. She did not copy Bobby 
Clark. She lifted her mannerisms, her 
line-readings and her crosses 100 per 
cent from Vivian Blaine’s characteriza- 
tion in Guys and Dolls. I don’t blame 
Sheila Bond for this. It was the fault 
of the director. By a coincidence he 
happened to be Mr. Kingsley. 

There are scenes of good farce—par- 
ticularly the one in which Hackett, 
standing by the door of his hotel room, 
cues the old judge in his overtures to 
the dentist’s wife. But this whole situa- 
tion of suburban marriages and rampant 
sex is handled with much more wit and 
taste and sophistication in The Tender 
Trap. A good many of the lines and 
pieces of business in Lunatics and Lovers 
are in exceedingly bad taste. I can ac- 
cept anything on a stage—no matter 
how ugly or immoral—if it arises out of 
dramatic relevancy. But where there is 
gratuitous filthy language and vulgar 
physical nonsense, I can’t help retching 
just a little 


The Living Room 

About twenty-five years ago, while at- 
tending a Sunday evening forum at the 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes’s Community 
Church, I was introduced to a soft- 
spoken, white-haired gentleman named 
Charles Smith. Mr. Smith was the presi- 
dent of a society called the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism. I do not know if the AAAA 


still exists. TIT suspect it does and that 


Smith is a silent partner in Graham 
Greene’s depressing study in religious 
conflict. Greene is a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. He apparently is 
under the impression that in some way 
his drama will propagate this faith. Un- 
less there are Jesuitical subtleties and 
overtones in The Living Room that es- 
caped me, this play is one of the greatest 
arguments for atheism since the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

When I describe The Living Room as 
a depressing play, I use the word in the 
sense of sordid. The materials of the 
playwright are often bitter and tragic 
and ugly. But this play is depressing in 
the way a garbage-strewn alley behind 
a slum tenement is depressing. The play 
deals with Rose Pemberton, a young girl 
having an affair with an older man, by 
profession a psychologist. Following the 
death of her parents, the girl comes to 
live with her two Catholic aunts and 
her uncle, a crippled priest. Not since 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh 
has a religious household been shown to 
be so abysmally dull. Butler was writing 
satire. Greene seems to believe that this 
is the good life. Both the temporal 
pleasures of sex and the joys of experi- 
encing God are depicted in the most 
ugly and foul colors. All the people in 
the play are ugly people. Green believes 
in neither God nor man nor love nor 
sex nor science. He must be a terribly 
disturbed and wretched lonely human 
being. 

Following a scene in which the psy- 
chologist’s wife confronts her husband’s 
mistress, Miss Pemberton (played -with 
an air of healthy nonchalance by Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes as if she were rowing 
a boat down the Thames) takes sleeping 
pills. The Roman Catholic church feels, 
in addition to what suicide represents 
from the psychiatric viewpoint as a 
covert expression of hostility, that the 
act of self-slaughter is one of the most 
immoral a person can commit. In some 
way Greene thinks he has justified the 
act from a religious viewpoint by having 
Miss Pemberton mumble a few childhood 
prayers. I do not think that he paused 
and gave one hour’s serious thought to 
the meaning of self-slaughter. At any 
rate, dramatically, this was the most un- 
convincing suicide scene I have ever 
seen. 


The mystery to me is why this heart- 
less, fleshless and basically inane piece 
of work was such an immense success 
in London. I was told by a friend who 
saw it in the West End that Valerie 
Taylor, who played the psychologist’s 
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wile, brought such a hysterical rage to 
the scene that “she tore out your guts.” 
Carol Goodner, the wife in the Broad- 
way production, didn’t tear anything out 
of me. I suppose in London if the wife’s 
hysteria made an impact, the suicide 
might be more convincing. Miss Bel 
Geddes, brimming over with sensuality 
and strength struck me as a girl who 
would pay no attention to her aunts and 
would cheerfully break up a marriage 
which seemed of little value anyway. 

I have often experienced sensations of 
annoyance and ennui when the curtain 
has come down on a play. This was the 
first time I ever walked out of a theatre 
with a bad taste in my mouth 


Sandhog 


The Phoenix Theatre is dedicated to 
dramatic experiments. But Sandhog was 
not experimental theatre. It was bril- 
liantly excitingly pro- 
duced, The phrase experimental theatre 
often connotes a work that is promising 
but also groping and awkward. There 
was nothing raw about Sandhog. It was 
polished and professional from start to 
finish. It was the finest production the 
Phoenix Theatre has offered us since its 
inception. It was the most fulfilled ex- 
ample of the musical play since Carousel. 
Sandhog could have given sharps and 
flats to any musical play uptown and run 
away with the race. Everything about it 
was splendid—the magnificent score by 
Earl Robinson (by turns imaginative, 


conceived and 


witty, dry, ironic and emotional, accord- 
ing to the needs of the action), the 
ballets devised by Sophie Maslow (which 
used a group of children as a Greek 
chorus to comment ironically on the 
unfolding events by means of rope skip- 
ping and ball bouncing), the kinetic 
staging of Howard Da Silva and the quite 
overwhelming set of Howard Bay, which 
encompassed in one structure everything 
in and around a tenement street, from 
an elevator that took the sandhogs down 
into the depths, te a saloon, to the 
kitchen of a flat that lighted up suddenly 
in the darkness like a magical Brueghel 
in a museum. Waldo Salt’s libretto is 
just about as perfect an example of writ- 
ing for the musical theatre as I have 
ever encountered. He has integrated his 
lyrics with the events and with the char- 
acters, using his songs to move the story 
ahead with a forcible and _ pulsating 
drive. 

Of course Sandhog is the class strug- 
gle set to music. In one sense the class 
struggle, as an organizing concept of 
human experience, is unfashionable, and 
in one variety, illegal. But had Sandhog 
been written and produced in the Fed- 
eral Theatre era of the thirties, it would 
surely have been one of the most talked- 
about productions of the season. It 
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came too late for its own good. And 
yet artistic perfection is timeless, trans 
cending the ideological viewpoints the 
artist holds. The Marxian interpretation 
of life, now recognized as a vulgar over- 
simplification of the problems that beset 
the human race, nonetheless still has the 
power to energize a fable. For this is 
what Sandhog is basically—a fantasy, 
just as The Threepenny Opera, another 
work sprung from the Marxian Weltans- 
chauung, is a fantasy. Sandhog’s rele- 
vance to reality is extremely dubious. 
There is a wonderful quartet in Sand- 
hog: “It is sweat that makes the world 
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go around.” This is a clever lyrical ex- 
pression of Marx’s labor theory of value 
But in addition to proletarian sweat, 
other factors are tunnel 
building: the investment capital risked 
by entrepreneurs, managerial efficiency, 
the planning of inventors and engineers 
But though the composers of Sandhog 


desperately want you to take their ideas 


involved in 


seriously, you need not do so in order 
to be moved by this perfectly realized 
piece of musical drama. In fact it is 
far better to approach it in a spirit of 
make-believe as one approaches Mary 
Martin in Peter Pan. For the theatre 
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gvct who was willing to subdue his pre)- 
udices against viewing a musical play 
based on the building of a tunnel, Sand- 
hog was surely the most stimulating and 
rewarding experience he is likely to have 
in the musical genre this season. 


Abie's Irish Rose 


You have often heard it said of some 
especially banal show that it was so 
awful that even the actors were em- 
barrassed. I have never seen professional 
actors so obviously ashamed and uneasy 
as were those members of Actors’ Equity 
unfortunate enough to have been cast in 
the revival of Abie’s Irish Rose. When 
I saw such competent actors as Lou 
Gilbert, Anna Appel and Ludwig Donath 
forgetting lines and missing cues like the 
rankest amateurs—and then not even at- 
tempting to disguise their errors—I real- 
ized that for the actors, Abie’s Irish Rose 
was as much a torture as for the au- 
dience. 

I have never seen a professional per- 
formance before in which I actually 
heard the stage manager snapping his 
fingers for an actor to make a long- 
delayed entrance. This actually hap- 
pened as Donath, one of the most skillful 
performers around, completely muffed a 
cue. In another scene Donath made a 
speech replying to another speech — 
which Miss Appel had not yet delivered 
When she finally got around to making 
the speech, Donath was left with his 
jaw hanging. A while later, Miss Appel 
went completely up in her lines and Gil- 
bert floundered aimlessly until she man- 
aged to reorient herself. 

But there was something worse. That 
was when the actors remembered their 
lines. 

One of the most successful plays in 
the history of the American theatre, 
Abie’s Irish Rose is also one of the worst. 
As a museum piece it has a certain grisly 
fascination for the student of the theatre. 
It stands as a momument to the bad taste 
of another generation. 
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Hit the Trail 

When I was a lad in Brooklyn, 1 used 
to go to vaudeville shows at Loew’s Boro 
Park. The ceiling of Loew’s Boro Park 
was designed to simulate the sky. Thou- 
sands of tiny stars twinkled in the firma- 
ment. Now, there were certain types of 
vaudeville acts which always bored me: 
acrobats, dog acts, plump sopranos lean- 
ing at a piano as they sang “Just a Cot- 
tage Small by a Waterfall.” To divert 
myself during such acts, I got into the 
habit of staring up at the artificial 
heaven and trying to count every little 
star. I got through some of the worst 
acts in vaudeville by this method. I 
found myself repeating the old pattern 
as I suffered through the deadly monot- 
ony of Hit the Trail, the worst musical 
comedy since Monteverdi, or whoever it 
was invented the technique. To pass the 
time I pleasured myself by looking at 
Leo Kerz’s wonderful sets and trying to 
guess the exact tone of red and blues 
employed. The sets, wonderfully light 
and sprightly, surely represented the 
most blithesome scene designing we have 
had in many seasons. Had it not been 
for the settings I would have gone out 
of my bloodin’ ’ead. 

When I embarked upon this career 
of drama criticking last October I firmly 
resolved that never, under any circum- 
stances, would I leave a theatre until 
the very last line of dialogue had been 
spoken, the final chord of music sounded. 
Hit the Trail forced me to break my 
resolution. I took to the hills after the 
opening number of the second act. There 
are limits to how much punishment even 
I can sustain. It is true that the settings 
were more exciting than the sky in 
Loew’s Boro Park, but I am a much 
older man now 


One Eye Closed 

Well, this year I had two helpings of 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day. The first 
was at 2 p.m. in my home. The second 
was at 8:45 p.m. at the Bijou Theatre 
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Father of the Theatre (continued from page 84) 


he emphasizes that his department is not 
primarily a training school for actors— 
he puts the stress on playwrights, di- 
rectors and teachers—he is aware that 
many of the student actors depart, di- 
ploma in hand, to haunt casting offices 
in New York. After comparing the vast 
reaches of the United States with the 
number of functioning theatres, and ob- 
serving the discrepancy between the 
number of actors and the number of 
roles available, he decided it was his 
responsibility to help his actors; and the 
various projects are a result chiefly of 
this impetus. 


The assumption of the producing 
reins at Olney Theatre provided still 
another chance that the priest had been 
looking for: the mutual co-operation of 
the young professional actor with the 
more experienced veteran, the combina- 
tion of the old hand and the starry eye. 
The theatre’s owner, C. I. Stephens, 
himself a graduate of the drama depart- 
ment of the University of Iowa, had 
proper respect for the subtleties of pro- 
duction and some familiarity with the 
literature of the theatre. The policy 
evolved was devoted to the production 
of plays of excellence performed by a 
permanent, carefully selected company 
plus guest artists. The policy has worked 
happily for two seasons and is about to 
be tested in a third. Besides Venus Ob- 
served, the high points of the theatre’s 
career so far have been another Fry play, 
The Lady’s Not for Burning, Shaw’s 
Heartbreak House with Margaret Phil- 
lips, and Pygmalion with Carol Chan- 
ning. Thornton Wilder has agreed 
heartily with Olney’s casting idea for his 
The Skin of Our Teeth, but the theatre 
hasn’t yet been able to work out a con- 
venient schedule for its prospective 
guest. 


The favorite story of Olney’s second 
season arose from the production of The 
Country Girl which starred Brian Don- 
levy. It’s the custom of Players’ com- 
panies to say a group prayer before cur- 
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tain. One night when a couple of fiubs 
marred the performance, Donlevy com- 
plained that the trouble arose because 
the prayer that evening had been garbled 
and muffled instead of being loud and 
clear. The company, reproved, was re- 
minded of its professional obligation to 
an audience, even when a considerable 
distance away from its home theatre. 

The St. Michael’s Playhouse division 
of Players assumed control of a theatre 
which had been a consistently losing 
proposition and was beginning to sou: 
the authorities on summer theatre oper- 
ation in general. Father Hartke estab- 
lished William Graham, of his faculty, 
as managing director, and enlisted a 
company of his best students. As things 
stand now, the company has taken the 
community to its heart, and vice versa: 
Plays like The Importance of Being 
Earnest and The Glass Menagerie have 
been seen in Vermont; and grosses have 
gone up, all to the delight of the au- 
thorities. 

Father Hartke’s own interest in the 
theatre started early in his life when he 
acted, as a child, at the Essanay film 
studios in Chicago. When he was a 
student at Loyola Prep, he divided his 
extracurricular time between sports and 
local stock companies. But the call of 
the priesthood sounded more loudly in 
his ear, and when he had finished his 
sophomore year at Providence College, 
he entered the order of St. Dominic, or 
the Order of Preachers, which is what 
the O.P. after his name stands for. In 
1937 he was chosen by Father Urban 
Nagle, another Dominican, for the staff 
of the Blackfriars’ Institute of Dramatic 
Art at Catholic University, from which 
the present department descended. Every 
now and then he is surprised to find 
himself back in the theatre which he 
once resolutely turned his back on, but 
the surprise doesn’t last long—is in fact 
swept away by new plans and enterprises 
and by his resignation to the fact that 
perhaps, after all, he is not just a father 
of the theatre but a godfather ‘as well. 
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lower-case opera but Upper-Case Fun 
(continued from page 62) 


The Pajama Game—aAn original-cast 
recording. Unless Cole Porter’s Silk 
Stockings and Harold Arlen’s House of 
Flowers prove otherwise, this Richard 
Adler-Jerry Ross score is still the bright- 
est on Broadway; and John Raitt the 
finest singer. The show’s hit song, “Hey 
There”—on a Columbia single by Rose- 
mary Clooney—has sold well over a mil- 
lion, a record for a Broadway show tune 
on its own in the juke boxes. South 
Pacific went over a million, but as a 


package. (Columbia—ML-4840. ) 


The Boy Friend—An original-cast re- 
cording. That an Englishman—Sandy 
Wilson—could take us back to our indis- 
cretions of the twenties is remarkable 
enough. That he could do it so cleverly 
is even more so. Special praise goes to 
conductor Paul McGrane and his Bear- 
cats for their frighteningly authentic vo- 
do-dee-o-do. (RCA Victor—LOC-1018. 


Peter Pan—An original-cast recording. 
It’s a shame, a real shame, that this 
polyglot score does not match the flying, 
crowing delight that is Mary Martin. But 
there is still enough flavor of Mary and 
her cohorts that is salvageable for the 
kiddies. (RCA Victor—LOC-1019. ) 


Mrs. Patterson—An original-cast re- 
cording. This dramatic tour de force of 
Eartha Kitt’s has to be seen to be appre- 


ciated—or to be argued about. The six 
songs in the play are centered within the 
dramatic interlude which supports them, 
but the sum total still does not add up 
to phonograph entertainment. (RCA 
Victor—LOC-1017.) 


Noel and Gertie—Fond nostalgia in a 
Red Seal Collectors Issue of Coward and 
Miss Lawrence in excerpts from Private 
Lives, Shadow Play, Red Peppers and 
other Coward oddments, -with an assist 
from Yvonne Printemps. The recordings 
were made between 1929 and 1938. 
(RCA Victor—LCT-1156.) Miss Law- 
rence is also featured in another notable 
Collectors Issue in the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Lady in the Dark and the less-re- 
membered Nymph Errant. (RCA Victor 
—LRT-7001.) 


A Star Is Born—From the sound track. 
This one is for Judy Garland—today, 
yesterday and tomorrow. Too much for 
some, just right for the rest. (Columbia 
—BL-1201.) 


Carmen Jones. From the sound track 
Another sample of an opus that should 
be seen to be remembered, for the 
dubbed-in voices (including Cindy Lou, 
who is not dubbed in) are thin and inef- 
fective. Only Pearl Bailey, who murders 
Bizet, registers. Decca should reissue its 
original Broadway-cast album. (RCA 
Victor—LM-1881. ) 





Opera Takes !ts Staging Cues from Theatre (continued from page 65) 


—certainly more advantageous for opera 
in the lyric medium. 

Primarily initiated by educational 
groups, considerable effort also is being 
made at present by professional organi- 
zations toward remodeling operatic pro- 
ductions; and if grand opera succeeds in 
freeing itself from inhibitions, in sur- 
mounting the enormous artistic and eco- 
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nomic requirements, reversing the trend 
of several decades of decline through 
expert production policy, and taking its 
place in an up-to-date lyric theatre, it 
will be able to regain its full partnership 
with the spoken drama. Artistically 
speaking, the astrological arrangement of 
the theatrical and operatic stars appears 
to be favorable for the future. 
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The Practicality of impractical Criticism (continued from page 23) 


in disdaining to service the stage and 
attending solely on his vocation as a 
critic responsible to no one but himself 

The fact is that nothing except censor- 
ship would prove so destructive to the 
‘practical” theatre as “practical” criti- 
cism if the latter were carried to its 
logical conclusion and were consistently 
practiced, which is fortunately not the 
in New York. If we made box- 
office receipts the measure of practicality 
in theatrical criticism, then the only good 
criticism would be 


case 


that which endorses 
That 


this “good” criticism would be the worst 


a box-office hit or anticipates it. 


kind of criticism or none at all might 
But that it could 
stalemate the theatre should worry none 
other than the hardheaded businessman 


worry only the critic. 


Suppose some piece of trash gets full 
houses one year, does it follow that a 
similar piece of trash will thrive a sea- 
son or a decade later? The contrary has 
proved to be the case even with enor- 
mously lavish musical productions. The 
public will catch up with the fraud or 
will tire of this worthless article the next 
time it is on display. Fortunes have been 
lost by the failure of the theatre to real- 
ize that the musical success of yesteryear 
was not a masterpiece but simply ornate 
rubbish made temporarily seductive. The 
fails to detect and call 
the worthlessness of the 


reviewer who 
attention to 
article the first time it appears on the 
market may have saved one production 
from bankruptcy only to encourage the 
He may 
iulso have spared the feelings of one pro- 


collapse of other productions. 


ducer, writer or director only to encour- 
ige the costly ineptitude of a veritable 
host of producers, writers and directors 


To be consistently “practical,” indeed, 


reviewers would have to endorse every 


commercial performance, since every 


production entails a considerable outlay 
of money and involves the employment 
ind, in some instances, the very careers 
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of the persons associated with it. Such 
indiscriminate endorsement, however, 
would destroy the reviewer’s credentials 
to the public as a guide to theatregoing 
I doubt that it would take long to prove 
that there is nothing more impractical 
than this sort of practical criticism. 

A good case can be made, on the 
contrary, for the premise that the only 
really practical criticism in the long run 
is detached, disinterested, impractical 
criticism. The latter is concerned with 
standards of excellence rather than with 
box-office receipts, profit and loss, and 
the happiness or unhappiness of the per- 
sons involved in a particular stage pro- 
These standards cannot be 
absolute. Considerable flexibility is needed 
for the practice of criticism, although 
flexibility should be accompanied by re- 
sistance. Granted all this and, indeed, 
granted that criticism has to tread warily 


duction. 


among many pitfalls, it is plain that 
only by maintaining standards of worth 
can writers on the theatre prevent the 
theatre from disappearing for want of 
merit; and it is only by raising standards 
and calling upon the theatre to rise up 
to them that commentators can promote 
Priggish and platitudinous as 
these remarks sound, there is no other 


progress. 


way of establishing the case for criticism 
as the 
whatever happens to be on the stage at 


opposite of accommodation to 


a given time 

Independence does not, of course, pre- 
vent the true critic from practicing the 
commendation wheneve1 
And the critic 
can be as instructive in his appreciations 


genial art of 
there are occasions for it. 


as in his depreciations, even if the former 
sometimes fail to satisfy the producer's 
publicist, who needs a rave notice. When 
that is the case, it is true indeed that 
the critic is not servicing the production 
he is serving the theatre instead, by look- 
ing into the nature of the excellence he 
has at first perceived as a mere impres- 
He points in the direction of 
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canons of taste, intelligence and _ skill 
which may prove creatively effective in 
more instances than that of the single 
commendable stage production. He 
serves the theatre in a large sense and 
in the long run by refusing to be primi- 
tive and merely impressionistic, by prais- 
ing with qualifications and by making 
relationships between one work and an- 
other or raising points totally irrelevant 
to the problem of filling the auditorium 
with cash customers. If he often con- 
tributes nothing to press-agentry, he con- 
tributes his intellect and taste to the 
creative end of playgoing and the crea- 
tive end of show business. Whether or 
not he reaches a large public, he cer- 
tainly reaches the playwright, director, 
scene designer, actors and perhaps even 
the producer. He penetrates to the very 
heart of the theatre by speaking to the 
artists who create the theatre and who 
will, as a rule, respect his integrity and 
candor. 

The critic should command their re- 
gard even when his criticism is negative, 
although he first has to earn *'e right 
to be listened to by the closenc * of his 
reasoning and the scrupulousness of his 
analysis. It must be plain, above all, 
that his condemnation is not born of 
whim, prejudice er obtuseness. If he 
finds it necessary to perform major 
surgery, however, it is probable that 
those he hurts will be in no mood to 
instantly appreciate his ministrations, 
which they did not invite in the first 
place and the salutary effects of which 
are never immediately 
alue of his 


apparent. The 
criticism, if it possesses 
validity for the times, will be recognized 
only after the wound has closed. And 
if he is not heeded by those who have 
vested interests in the theatre, he may be 
heeded by those who have not; that is, 
he may exert a salubrious effect on a 
new generation pressing close upon th« 
heels of the old. There is much to be 


said about this type of criticism, against 
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which one hears so many protests. In 
the present short essay, I shall allow 
myself only this one generalization which 
draws support from the example of such 
worthies as Lessing, Shaw and Nathan: 
The best criticism is often “destructive.” 

Often the greatest service is performed 
by the gadfly type of criticism which pre- 
vents the stage from becoming smug 
and stale, or by the bulldozer type that 
knocks down unwholesome edifices and 
starts clearing away the rubbish. And I 
may say in passing that such criticism 
often contains the best writing because it 
requires wit, color and verve. There can- 
not be any handmaidenly meekness about 
it. Arrogance becomes it, and the bra- 
vura of good destructive criticism is ac- 
tually a transposition of laudable pas- 
sion; liveliness of thought and feeling are 
native to the good critic’s negations. If 
he isn’t always fair, he is creatively, in- 
seminatingly one-sided; and that is more 
important. Anybody can be fair, but 
not everybody can be creative. And what 
is it that an art like the theatre needs 
most—fairness or creativeness? To ab- 
breviate this line of argument, let us 
merely consider how constructive were 
the ultimate results of Shaw’s destructive- 
ness as a critic when he routed Victorian 
compromise and Nice-Nellyism from the 
British stage; and how important it was 
for Nathan and others to blast away at 
the Victorianism of the American stage. 
To be destructive toward, let us say, 
Augustus Thomas and Owen Davis was 
to be constructive toward 
Eugene O'Neill. 

Seen in proper perspective, the most 
detached critic will usually prove to be 
the most attached; the most “disinter- 
ested” critic, the most interested. In 
brief, he is against one thing precisely 
because he is for semething else, against 
the old because he is for the new, against 
the bad because he is for the good, ac- 
cording to his lights. Shaw was against 
Pinero in the 1890’s because he was for 
Ibsen, against “Sardoodle-dom” of the 
empty, thrill-contriving type of “well- 
made” play because he was for an 
Ibsenite type of drama infused with 
perception and suffused with the modern 
critical spirit. The complaisant, so-called 
constructive Victorian criticism of the 
theatre was soon buried along with the 
plays it approved. Shaw’s criticism re- 
mains alive along with the anti-Victorian 
drama to which his “destructiveness” 
gave encouragement and justification. 


the young 


Ultimately the true critic, whether 
“constructive” or “destructive,” is in- 
volved with the two most fundamental 
elements of theatre—its sensibility and 
intelligence. If he has enough ability, he 
is creative with respect to one or both 
of these elements—and I am not at all 
sure that they are not often two different 





aspects of the same thing. Stark Young, 
for example, could teach the theatre and 
its public how to see; Shaw, how to 
think. When this kind of criticism comes 
into being, the line of demarcation be- 
tween criticism and creatien may be- 
come exceedingly thin. It is a line, of 
course, that important men of the 
theatre such as Shaw, Otto Brahm, An- 
toine and others have overstepped from 
either side, turning from play reviewing 
to play production or playwriting, and 
vice versa. But the point to bear in 
mind is that criticism couldn’t constitute 
or approximate creation if it were net 
first of all uncompromisingly critical. It 
may come to have very practical effects 
on show business. Criticism such as 
Shaw’s and Nathan’s, for example, 
helped to make it impossible for a new 
Pollyanna to be a hit in 1954 on Broad- 
way; or helped to make it possible for 
The Glass Menagerie or The Madwoman 
of Chaillot to become a hit. But these 
effects were in the first instance the re- 
sult of criticism that did not care 
whether or not it was practical, or 
whether or not a producer—a Henry 
Irving or a David Belasco—had a box- 
office success. 


In defending the value of disinterested 
criticism I wouldn’t, finally, discount the 
importance of creating an area of in- 
telligent discourse about the theatre. A 
body of placid commentators can only 
produce a placid public, which will in 
turn conduce to a placid theatre; and a 
placid theatre is the next thing to a 
dead theatre. The theatre needs to be 
a subject of discourse, and the more 
provocative, the livelier and sharper that 
discourse, the better. The cue for such 
discussions comes, in the main, from pub- 
lished comments or reviews. It is most 
frequently given not by the writer who 
reports an impression (and certainly not 
if he also tries to refrain from contro- 
versy), but by the critic whose first and 
last loyalty is to criticism itself. Only 
free, almost carefree, assertive and vigor- 
ously aimed criticism can aerate our 
thinking about an art so likely to slump 
into a slough of commonplace imitation 
or routine sensation as the theatre. Crit- 
icism is the recreation of feeling into 
thought, and the high voltage that makes 
this possible—the zest of the critical 
spirit—should not be diminished by 
pragmatic hesitancies. From all points 
of view, then, criticism is essential to the 
health of the modern theatre, and that 
criticism is best which is least like public 
relations. That it is often fighting criti- 
cism or is conducive to fighting should 
certainly not alarm managements and 
their press representatives. To fight over 
the theatre is to care about the theatre. 
The trouble is that most people are 
merely indifferent or complacent. 
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Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Farnest. 


A 12-Year 


Old 


Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 


Dance 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 

front’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage’ portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
sseason members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year Itch— 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which “lays You Want: 
Members receive a fize subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-2, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie 


The original 
cast of 


Pa ee oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee 


Life with Father. 





This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-2, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,’’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘‘Curtain Time”’ 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 
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EMT fF YOUR ANSWER TO THE UNUSUAL IN TV 


This television instrument by Zenith does 
more than supply a magnificent picture and 
sound to the home. Its gleaming ebony finish 
cabinet tells a story of timeless good taste— 
with just a touch of Oriental artistry. 


The Broadmoor, Model R2367Y. 21” TV, $459.95", 
20,000 volt Royal ‘'R"’ chassis, with Cinébeam and 
Ciné-Lens. Top tuning. Spotlight dial and built-in 
antenna, High fidelity sound system. Phonojack. 
Casters. 38” high; 27%,” wide, 23%” deep. 


Zenith Quality . . . meaning the best of everything in everything Zenith makes 


Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively * ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS * Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Iilinois 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in Far West and South. Price and specifications subject to change. 





